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WHAT IS A NUT? 


A nut is a fastening. 


Its purpose is to hold things 


together. 


If it loosens, breaks or slips 
under strain, stress or vibra- 
tion, it fails in its purpose. 


But here is a nut which has 


never failed in service. 


It holds tight, even when re- 
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moved and put back many 


times. 


We have made billions of 
these Elastic Stop Nuts. We do 
not know of one that has 


fallen down in its job. 


We do not believe that state- 
ment can be made about any 


other nut. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY stay 
betel » the job with fewer halts f 








LOCKED in 

place on bolt 

by grip of tough 
locking collar 


HOLDS nut 
thread against 


— prevents 
axial play 
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SEALED at 
top to protect 


working threads 


from corrosion 


FITS any stand- | 
ard bolt. Made 
in all sizes 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to inake things last 


E.astic Stop NuT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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VERONICA 


means 
‘a . 
true image 
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‘ALEB 
means “faithful” 
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It stands for antiknock fluid made only by the 

Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put Ethyl 

q y ‘po panies pu y 
CORDELIA y fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking, 

The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gasoline 

means pump means that Ethyl fluid has been put 


ét. ‘a 
into high quality gasoline and the gasoline 
jewel of the sea sold from that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 


ALFONSO 


| 
: means 


} “eager for battle” 
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WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? | Bit Corpornion, ve 
The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine names 
are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, “What's in a Name?” — [> 
It’s free—no. obligation —just mail coupon. - . 









Please send me a free copy of "What's in a Name?” 
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Where Will We Find Pig Pastures? 


Pig Puzzle. Milk is rising in seasonal 
tide, eggs are piling up to new spring 
peaks, but what has become of last year’s 
pigs? All haven’t shown up in the mar- 
kets, tho of course a good many are bred 
sows now heavy with °43 pigs. There is 
evidence, too, of heavy farm and local 
slaughter; many hogs never went thru 
inspected slaughter at all. One thing and 
another, it looks now as tho the °42 spring 
pig crop figures are still too high, even 
after having been revised downward in 
December. Government pig forecasts are 


hatcheries for baby chicks during the 
winter. Midwest farmers reported to the 
Government they intended to buy 11 
percent more chicks this year than last, 
Eastern poultrymen reported increases of 
about 25 percent, and Western poultry- 
men, about 15 percent. The average for 
the entire country was 16 percent. Many 
hatcheries are booked thru to May. Of 
course, there could be some cancellations, 
depending on the way the labor and feed 
situation develops this spring, but so far 
as anyone can see at the moment, pro- 
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built percentage-wise, one on top of an- duction of both poultry and eggs will set a i _ 
other. If the ’42 crop was overestimated, new highs. The annual peak of egg pro- Building and Remodeling bu 
then the forecast for the °43 spring crop is duction will be reached this month, but Here’s a Plan for Your un 
too high. The error multiplies. Allowing _ the long down-slide thereafter thru Octo- olony Brooder House 
for other things, such as the increasing _ ber may not be so steep as usual. Build Now for Production . ” 
physical difficulty of handling more hogs, Put Your Own Floor Under a 
it looks as tho the ’43 spring pig cropmay Wheat. The outlook for wheat growers is Pork Profits. n 
be nearer 70 million than the 75 million a good deal better than the constantly a Mets ae Equipment Last rick 
forecast by the Government last Decem-__ recurring reference to a “two years’ Handy Silage Can a ae eae sm 
ber. supply” would seem to indicate. The North Country Brooders y. 

; civilian and military consumption of Have to Be Good!. . arn 
Milk Tide. The milk flow isn’t up to cereals is bigger this year than last; large Oystershell Feeder . . — 
earlier expectations—is lower, in fact, in quantities of flour are being shipped Rack Soves Feed . ° 
some areas than at this time last year. abroad for Lend-Lease; the entire 125 Here's a Victory House for Coz 
Western Cornbelt production has held million bushels of Government-owned Victory Pigs. . - «© - * (Be 


up well, but the total for the entire 
country this year may be no larger than 


wheat for feed had been sold by mid- 
February, when Secretary Wickard asked 


Successful Homemaking 
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When Eggs Make the Meal 
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Successful Recipes . 

someone # Harness (poem). 
Dressmaking ‘ 

Helps in Home Furnishings 


Congress to authorize the sale of an 
additional 100 million bushels; and big 
quantities of wheat are being made into 
granular flour for distillation into in- 
dustrial alcohol. All this adds up to con- 
siderably more wheat consumption than 
had been estimated last autumn. If only 
average crop yields are obtained this year, 
the total supply of °43-’44 will be much 
less than double our requirements during 
that period. It’s true that Canada also 
has a large surplus of wheat, but we'll 
probably be needing the total North The Playhouse . : 
American supply—and more—before Look Out! Girls at Work S E 
and after the war is won. pring Medicine (poem) . — 


loves for Spring (neodlecraft) « 
4-H Club News . P 


Special Features 


118 billion pounds, compared with 119 
billion produced in °42, and with the 122- 
billion production goal for °43. This 
means considerably less milk and dairy 
products for civilians if the Government 
goes thru with its announced requisitions 
for military and Lend-Lease purposes. 
Supplies of dairy products in all positions 
are a good deal smaller than at this time 
last year. Reasons for the decrease in 
milk flow this winter were the unfavor- 
able weather in many parts of the coun- 
try, some liquidation of cow herds be- 
cause of labor shortages, and the inability 
of farmers to get all the high-protein 
supplements they need for increased pro- 
duction. There aren’t many more cows 
on farms than at this time a year ago. 
Unless physical and economic conditions 
improve in the dairy industry, there will 
be still fewer cows on farms at this time 
next year. 


Feed. Suggested corn-acreage goals were 
upped to 100 million acres; then came 
the promise of incentive payments for 
increased plantings of soybeans. Declared 
Secretary Wickard: “If it’s a choice be- 
tween corn and soybeans, I say soy- 
beans.” Besides increased demand for 


The Farmers’ Washington 

The Farm Quizbox . . . 28 
Answers to Farm Quizbox. . . 63 
Early Chapel Brings 'Em rom Alive . 36 
Laughing at Life. . ie 66 


Baby Chicks. Poultry in every back yard 
may be no exaggeration this year, con- 
sidering the way orders poured in upon 


protein feed, large quantities of soybeans 
will be used directly as food this year and 
as food extenders in [ Continued on page 62 
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P RODUCING milk — or producing munitions — they’re equally 
important these days! On the nation-wide farm front, every day is 
“Mobilization Day.” Sure, the farmer doesn’t wear a uniform — 
but he’s a fighter just the same! And, like the fighting man in 
uniform, Camels are apt to be his favorite cigarette. 

Take Tom Monohan, (right), for instance . 

“When I do get a couple of minutes for a cigarette,” he says, 
“it’s Camel for me! Let me tell you, there’s nothing like that 
rich Camel flavor. What’s more, no matter how many I 
smoke, they never worry my throat.” 

And his choice tallies with that of the men in the 
armed forces, too ... for Camels are the favorite 
cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 


Coast Guard.* Make your next smoke a Camel! ) Z 
* (Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens) 






CAMELS ARE EASY 

ON MY THROAT... 
THEY'RE GREAT TO 
TASTE —_YES, SIR, 
THEY SUIT TO A 









—where cigarettes 
are judged 






R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 


amel= 
Copter [0020004 






The “T-ZONE”—Taste and 
Throat—is the proving 
ground for cigarettes. Only your taste 
can decide which cigarette tastes best 
to you...and how it affects your throat. 
3ased on the experience of millions of 
smokers, we believe Camels will suit 
q your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





When “Cabin In The Sky” was playing 
Broadway a couple of years ago, we went 
to the Martin Beck three or four times 
to hear the cello-voiced Ethel Waters 
singing ‘“Taking a Chance on Love’”’ and 
all the other melodies by Vernon Duke. 


ao  &..¢--8 
Here was a musical play with a real 
plot, a touch of poetry, too. What a 
film it will make, we said to ourselves, 
lion to lion. 


* -& 2-2 


And now Metro- Goldw y n-Mayer i is get- 
ting set to release “‘Cabin”’, happy in 
the knowledge that preview reports 
have branded it ‘‘a honey”, “a dream” 
and just plain “excellent.” 


* * * - 
M-G-M rules the raves. 








The trio of star entertainers heading 
the cast are Ethel Waters, Eddie 
*‘Rochester’’ Anderson and Lena Horne. 


i 2 Seo oe 


Lena is a find. She is destined to become 
another Florence Mills. 


x FF 22S 


Nor must we fail to tell about Louis 
Armstrong, Rex Ingram, Duke Elling- 
ton and his orchestra, The Hall Johnson 
choir. They’re all there in ‘“‘Cabin In 


The Sky”"*% *« * * 


It’s another excellent musical produc- 
tion by Arthur Freed. The screenplay 
is by Joseph Schrank. It is the first film 
that has been directed by the talented 
artist Vincente Minnelli and he is to 
be congratulated. 


x 2 *  # 


A few additional numbers appear in the 
film by Harold Arlen and E. Y. Harburg. 
One in particular is entitled * “Happiness 
is a Thing Called Joe.” 
ioe ee 

No more paragraphs on “Cabin” for 
the moment. Turning to other films, we 
recommend emphatically the current 
Spencer Tracy-Katharine Hepburn 
“Keeper of The Flame’”’, 


ee 2. PR? 


If you liked ‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ and 

“Random Harvest’, you will recognize 

the same M-G-M touch in this adapta- 

tion of the novel by I. A. R. Wylie. 
T- @B-) ie 

“Keeper of The Flame” is different 

from any picture you have ever seen. 
* * * * 

George Cukor, now a private in the 

army, is the director. Of the many great 


pictures which he has made this is 
probably his best work. 
— Leo 
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Jusr north of the brisk little town of 
Lake Crystal, which lies in the rolling 
country of south-central Minnesota, 
farms a family named Williams. Their 
place from the road (see view below) 
looks lived-on—and it has been for four 
generations of quiet, careful, religious 
Welsh men and women. There’s no show 
about it. 

The present owner, Harold Williams, 
has 160 acres of homestead taken up by 
Great-grandfather Williams 60 years ago. 
To this they’ve added 120, making a 
280-acre total of good dairy land from 
which he crops everything but the con- 
centrates. The boys on this month’s cover, 
Harold’s sons Merwin and Burton, are 
carrying heavy 4-H and school schedules 
in addition to work in the fields—to fit 
them for the family business. 

It’s been a tough business. From that 
day in 1912 when Grandfather brought 
home three purebred Holsteins to the 
present (when Harold and the boys can 
claim a herd average over 400 pounds, a 
good DHIA record, participation in near- 
ly every dairy activity in the county)— 
well, there’s been grief. In 1934, for 
instance, Bangs got half their herd. 


Haroxp and his father followed up 
the Bangs testing under the state pro- 
gram, thus attaining an accredited herd. 
After observing the fate of many fine 
herds which are allowed to go without 
building up any immunity to the disease, 
Williams decided to continue the Bangs 
test in connection with a calfhood vac- 
cination program. This required that 
calves be isolated from the rest of the 
herd during the immunizing period; 
chicken house was made over into a 
handy quarantine barn. 

Most of their herd traces to Ormsby 
breeding. Their calf, Prince Aaggie 


Count, which the boys are feeding in the 


cover picture, is sired by a double grand- 


son of Carnation Sensation. His dam, 
Sue Prince Aaggie Dutchland, has 
three-year-old record of 528 pounds 
butterfat in one year. 


ee 

Wrriams and Sons” are continuing 
to improve their herd with a fine young 
sire purchased from the Carnation Milk 
farms, thus nicking in the two famous 


families of the Holstein breed, those of 


Matador Segis Ormsby and Sir Inka 
May. Showing, tho, is confined to county 
fairs thru the boys’ Club activities. 
Eighth-grader Burton and _ Eleventh- 
grader Merwin have won a supply ol 
blue ribbons, but they, like Dad, have the 
milker’s rather than the showman’s eyes. 

Hog raising is a large part of the farm- 
ing operation, too. About 250 head of 
crossbred Spotted Poland and Berk hogs 
are marketed out annually. 

Mrs. Williams and her mother-in-law 
(the wife of the late Evan E. Williams and 
grandmother of the boys) keep interested 
eyes on herd production, the chickens, 
the gardens. And our picture of Mrs. 
Williams readying up the dishes is no 
pose; it was made by the writer after one 
of the most delectable meals ever offered 
a couple of visiting editors. So in the foods 
department, the clothing, the education, 
and the religious, the Williams men do all 
right, too. For with them, farming is 4 
family business.—Hugh Curtis 
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LESS ANIMAL PROTEINS than heretofore considered best feeding prac- 
tice will keep these big fellows gaining in a very acceptable manner. 


“Grow Your Own Relief for the 
PROTEIN SHORTAGE 


GROUND ALFALFA HAY ONE OF THE FARM’S BEST 
PROTEIN SOURCES,” ADVISES C. A. MOORMAN 


Best known as a pro- 
ducer of Mineral and 
Mineral-protein 
feeds, Mr. Moorman 
is also a practical 
“dirt-farmer” whose 
advice is highly re- 
garded by friends 
and neighbors. 


Make no mistake about it, the protein short- 
age is truly acute and likely to get worse be- 
fore it gets better. It is also probably with 
us for the duration of the war. So, those of 
us who have found any way at all to help re- 
lieve the pinch of that shortage should feel 
it a patriotic duty to make such findings 
public property. 


Practical Methods Worked Out 


A very thorough study of the protein prob- 
lem has long been in progress at the Moorman 
Laboratory and Experiment Farm because 
proteins are soextensively used in Moorman’s 
Mintrates. Research was greatly intensified 
with the first hint of a coming protein short- 
age many months ago. This research has 
Suggested methods and materials of practical 
value to farmers as well as helping out on 
our own protein problems. Here are a few 
Suggestions based on our own studies and 
confirmed by other investigators. 


1. Animal proteins can be substantially re- 
duced in fattening hog rations. Good gains 
will continue with the use of satisfactory 
vegetable substitutes fortified with minerals 
and vitamins. 





Make Full Use of Alfalfa Hay 


2. One of the best and most convenient 
sources of vegetable protein is your own 
home-grown alfalfa hay. Leafy, fine-stemmed 
hay, finely ground, makes an excellent in- 
gredient for protein supplements. It can be 
used for as much as 40 lbs. in 100 Ibs. of 
supplements made with Moorman’s-Hog 
Minerals or Mintrate. We have found 
complete mineral balance doubly de- 
sirable when the protein is largely vege- 
table. 


3. Alfalfa hay fed in racks makes an excel- 
lent feed for sows. Last cutting or small- 
stemmed hay should be selected. Do not 
feed any corn or other grains until noon but 
provide free access to the hay. A sprinkle of 
salt or a small amount of salt water over the 
hay also helps increase consumption. A sup- 
plement providing the animal proteins so 
necessary while the sows are carrying or 
suckling pigs can also be hand-fed. 


Soybeans Will Help 


4. If soybean meal or other 
oil meals are unobtainable, 
and if you have soybeans, 
they can be used for a 
considerable part of the total protein need, 
especially for sows. Cull beans will usually 
be satisfactory. Don’t overdo with soybeans 
for fattening hogs, however. More than 10% 
in the total feed may make soft, low-grade 
pork. Wheat midds or other mill feeds may 
be used to make available proteins go farther. 


Control the Consumption 


5. Feed proteins sparingly. Keep a constant 
check on your hogs’ progress and do not 
feed one more ounce of proteins than you 
must. Hand-feed if possible, as you have 
better control that way. 


6. If necessary to self-feed the supplement, 
an easy, effective way to avoid over-con- 
sumption is to mix enough finely ground 
alfalfa hay in the supplement to control the 
consumption. A shortage of minerals in the 
supplement may cause hogs to eat more than 
they need. Detailed instructions on ways to 
maintain proper consumption are regularly 
supplied all users of Moorman’s Hog Min 
erals or Mintrates, and will be mailed free to 
anyone who writes for them. 


Keep Hogs Healthy 


7. Above all, remember that a healthy hog 
will always gain faster on less feed. Watch 
your animals carefully, therefore. Quaran- 
tine any with disease symptoms, and call 
your veterinarian. Guard also against poor 
sanitation, worms, lice, mange and necro, 
which waste feed and may even kill hogs. 


A Change 


Worth Making ie 
If adopting the above sug- 


gestions requires a change 

in customary feeding rou- 

tine, then experience both on my own family 
farm and at the Moorman Experiment Farm 
indicates that the change is well worth mak- 
ing. The protein saving is quite substantial 
even for a fairly small operation. If every hog 
feeder saved all he could this way, there is no 
question but that the pinch of protein short- 
ages would be very greatly relieved, maybe 
almost entirely so. Anyone wishing further 
suggestions may have them without cost or 
obligation by writing to me care Moorman 
Manufacturing Co., Box D-71, Quincy, Il. 
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Salute TO A SOLDIER 


on the Food-Production Front 


“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
“tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





Farmers Weigh 
Government 


Question 1: What is your biggest criticism of 
the way in which the Government is dealing 
with farmers? 


Answer: 
All Midwest All 
Farmers Farmers Others 
No criticism; Government 
is treating farmers well.. 27% 28% 26% 
Holding agricultural prices 
down; farmer doesn't re- 
ceive prices adequate to 
maintain standard of liv- 
- comparable with 
other 


Disappro farm pr 
gram: dislike AAA, soil 
conservation, FSA, farm 
subsidies 

Restricting free enterprise: 
too much regimentation; 

Go too 
much—should leave 

er fo Own resources. 

Draft of farmers and experi- 
enced farm labor 

Governmental inefficiency 
foo much tape, and 
too little actual knowl- 
edge of farming opera- 
tions and conditions.... 7 

Failure to control wages 
farmer can't compete wi 


2 & high wages offered in 





ee tl F 5 
gwd 7. a 
ra yiey Whe x 
5 vor ae take steps to supply farm 
ould have tak- 


SPECIAL VICTORY (66) @ | iatte 
DISCOUNT | 


ee eon 
On Motor and Tractor Oils 
Grease and Gear Oils 


ple provision to provide 
machinery and repair 
parts for farmers 
Government doesn't 
enough for farmers; other 
oups (principally la- 
or) are treated better.. 4 
Other criticisms 4 
Didn't know 


To express the heartfelt thanks of all ea ew. 


Americans to the farmer for a great 
job of food production, Phillips 
announces a special Victory Dis- 
count from now until May 1, 1943. 


*Percentages add to more than 100 because respondents 
gave more than one reason. 


For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


“Tt looks to me as if our Government 
has been good to us farmers”’ is the « 
ment of a 68-year-old West Virginia 
But “that ain’t the way we heerd it,”’ no 
the way the majority of U. S. farmer 
“heerd”’ it. For altho farmers don’t agree 





Please act promptly 


Buy more if you like, and make 


Don’t miss this saving on Phillips 
quality oils and lubricants! Before 


you buy or sign up for any petro- 
leum products, be sure to phone 
your Phillips Agent and get his 
prices. Remember, the regular low 
prices are right now further re- 
duced by an extra discount for 
certain Minimum quantities. 


proportionately greater savings. 
But prompt action is wise. The 
sooner you sign up with Phillips, 
the sooner you begin to benefit by 
lower costs. So phone your Phillips 
Agent today for complete details 
of the Victory Discount Plan. 


on what their biggest criticism of th 
Government is, according to this month's 
Farmer Speaks investigation, nearly 75 per 
cent do feel strongly that the Government’ 
policy in dealing with farmers falls con- 
siderably short of perfection. Their chic! 
criticisms are summarized above, but in 
dividual comments of farmers questioned 


indicate more specifically their attitudes 
toward Governmental policy: “Too much 
supervision by salaried people who know 
little about farming problems,” says 4 
58-year-old California farmer. A Kansas 
man complains: ‘““Too many boys hav 
been taken from the [Continued on page 


IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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farm weapons 


SUARCH AT M1IONIGHT 


ONE lights wink across the fat 
lands from farm kitchens 
where midnight lunches wait for 
weary men. Untiring steel steeds 
snort across the rich acres, turning 
furrow after furrow for freedom. 
In every corner of the world 
where foes of freedom lurk and 
lash out, fighting men of all the 
United Nations look to this pro- 
tected land for the food that 
keeps them in fighting trim. 
Back of the battle lines, un- 
counted millions of war-blasted 
men, women and children wait 
for the ships that are surely 
bringing them the supplies of life. 
Beyond the battle lines, in 


occupied countries, enslaved 
human beings dare to dream of 
rescue, and of bread and milk 
and meat, from their “last best 
hope on earth,”’ the mighty re- 
public of the west. 


The present and the future of 
all these fighting men and fam- 
ished folk depend, in the end, 
upon free, independent American 
farmers armed with weapons in- 
vented and perfected by Amer- 
ican genius. These “farm weap- 
ons”’ designed to lift the burden 
of manual toil from farm shoul- 
ders and let one pair of hands do 
the work of many, are today truly 
a part of mechanized warfare. 


In this crisis, when men and 
machines must work far into the 
darkness if needed crops are 
planted, cultivated and har- 
vested, Oliver is proud that 
Oliver farm weapons will march 
steadily and sturdily through 
many midnights at the com- 
mand of tens of thousands of 
fighters for food . . . men who 
are truly the salt of the earth 
who have not lost their savour 
. .. American farmers. 


Take Care of Your Oliver 
Tools and. They’ ll Take Care 
of You. Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 
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NEW MILLIONS OF SKILLED WORKERS 
HOLD THE KEY TO TOMORROW'S 


Finer Fam Equipment 


No other people have ever been so 
mechanically minded as we Americans. 
That is why millions of new workers 
have so quickly acquired the skill needed 
to produce quantities of complicated and 
extremely accurate weapons of war. Even 
at Delco Appliance, long noted for high- 
precision manufacturing and for an unusu- 
ally high percentage of trained employees, 
more and more people have been trained 
to do precision work. 


Today this army of skilled men and 
women works only for Victory. But once 
a has arrived, and America can again 
yuild for mankind’s betterment instead 
of its destruction, these skilled workers 
will help unlock the door to tomorrow’s 
better living. 

And when this “great day” comes, we 
at Delco Appliance will lose no time in 
bringing you the new and finer farm and 
home equipment that our increased 
“know how” makes possible. Until then, 
“Victory Is Our Business”. 


Delco Appliances include Delco Water 
Systems, Delco-Light Power Plants, 
Delco-Light Ironclad Batteries and 
Automatic Delco-Heat (oil-coal-gas). 


DELCO & 
APPLIANCE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS 
During War or Peace DELCO APPLIANCES — 


Do the Fob Bottoe 
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The New 


Feeding the five thousand, in the 
ancient miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, was more than a 
manifestation of divine power. 
It gave recognition to food and 
dignity to its production. It set 
for all ensuing ages an ideal of plenty 
toward which mankind might strive. 


In the destiny given to man by his 
dominion over the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air, he has made 
most of his progress only in the last 
hundred years. By the sciences of 
breeding and feeding he has doubled 
and trebled the amount of milk a cow 
may give. He has cut in half the time 
it takes from pig to pork, from calf to 
steak. Great as these advances are, 
they are small beside the way he has 
multiplied his ability to grow the 
feeds from which meat and milk 
are made. 

Today a cornbelt farmer can grow 
and harvest feed for a thousand 
pounds of pork in the number of man- 
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Miracle of Meat and Milk 


hours it took his grandfather to pro- 
duce feed for a hundred pounds. 
Where yield per acre has increased 
fifty percent, yield per man has jumped 
ten-fold. Farms now operated by one 
man send more meat and milk to mar- 
ket than the same farms three gen- 
erations ago produced from the work 
of four or five men and the unpaid 
labor of women and boys. Seeds and 
breeds have helped, but most of the 
gain comes from tractor-powered 
plow and harrow, planter and culti- 
vator, picker and silage cutter. 


Grassland farming brings forth 
new magic, made practical by power 
and machines. Renovation of perma- 
nent pastures is adding to their car- 
rying capacity, thanks to implements 
for tilling, seeding, fertilizing and 
contour furrowing. Intensively 
treated and rotated pasture actually 
produces more wealth per acre than 
cultivated crops on the same land. 
Modern machines and methods for 


making hay preserve F yard all 
the virtues of pasture for year-round 
milk and meat production. 

The machines which make pos- 
sible these miraculous advances in 
production of livestock products are 
the fruits of the American way, and 
of the free enterprise which is the 
source of its creative genius. Now 
the freedom which inspired those 
machines and the freedom which they 
bring tothe farmer are repaying their 
debt. They are furnishing a flood of 
butter and cheese, of lard and bacon 
to sustain the cause of freedom in 
all the corners of the earth where 
freedom is assailed. 

For a hundred years this company 
has been building machines to make 
farm work easier, farm earnings 

reater, farm life more enjoyable, 
ood more plentiful. It expects to 
furnish still finer farming equipment 
in the years ahead. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Summer Fresh for Winter Feeding 


* 





Next winter this farmer will keep milk flowing and 
animals growing with hay that comes close to sum- 
mer pasture. Air-conditioned hay made by the Case 
System and put up with this Sliced-Hay Pick-Up 
Baler will give his livestock feed with more leaves, 
more color and vitamins, more protein, more palat- 
ability. Letting one of his boys help with the ties 
and-the other drive the tractor, he bales seven-foot 
windrows at the rate of two to three acres an hour. 
At feeding time he saves more leaves and labor, be- 
cause Sliced-Hay bales do not have to be torn apart, 
but separate into portions like sliced bread. 


* * * 
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It lost a war! 


“FOR THE WANT OF A NAIL...” the shoe, 
horse, rider, battlke—and, consequently, 
the whole war—were lost. So goes the 
old schoolbook legend which teaches the 
importance of little things in achieving 
big things. 

It takes a lot of attention to so-called 
“little things” to make a farm yield its 
utmost toward winning the war. When 
work starts piling up you haven’t much 
time to stop for repairs or fixing up 
equipment. 

Now is the time to tune up machinery 
—to sharpen soil-working and harvest- 
ing implements; to strengthen or replace 
worn parts. Such jobs call for files more 
frequently than any other kind of tools. 
Get a set at once—from your hardware 
or implement dealer. Nicholson or 
Black Diamond brands are longest 
lasting—the top in money-value. 


USE FILES FOR 
Sharpening saws, axes, knives, mower 
knives, scythes, silage cutters, hay 
knives, thresher spikes. Touching up 
seed-drill, planter and _ cultivator 
shovels; hoes, spades, mattocks. 

Removing rusted bolts and rivet 
heads. Fitting braces, links, clev- 
ises. Repairing door bolts, hinges, 
hasps, locks; hames, stanchions, 
Fitting wood handles, spokes, 
trimming hoofs (with rasp). 


FREE BOOK 
“File Filosophy” 


New! — 48 interesting, illus- 
trated pages on file use, care 
and how to select The right 

file for the job. Address: 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
32 Acorn St, 
Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 
(Also Canadian Plant, 
Port Hope, Ont.) 
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What's New in Farming 


Tips That You 
Can Use Today 


1. Big Bluegrass (oa ampla), a perennial 
forage of bunch-grass type found native in 
the Pacific Northwest, recently has been 
used successfully in Soil Conservation 
Service demonstrations of mixtures for 
both hay and pasture. Being long-lived, it 
goes well with alfalfa and has promise in 
mixtures intended for hay production on 
lowlands. In a four-year trial, seeded on 
eroded land, Big Blue made more top 
growth per acre at bloom stage than seven 
other commonly-used grasses which were 
compared with it. In a test to determine 
the amount of root development or root 
growth per acre in the soil, Big Blue was a 
leading contender. Another use suggested 
for this crop is in mixture with crested 
wheat grass when seeding is done in the 
fall. 


2. Buck Rake. With his two boys and a 
buck rake, Frank Slesinski, of Orange 
County, New York, put up 70 tons of hay 
last summer in about two-thirds the time 
ordinarily taken, and wet weather slowed 
down the work. The buck rake as illus- 
trated was built by Slesinski and his two 
boys, with some help from a local ma- 
chinist, for a total cost of $65. Plans were 
supplied by Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. (Cost of the plans is 10 cents 
for those outside the state.) Paul R. Hoff, 
extension agricultural engineer, reports 
that nearly a half wagonload of hay was 
carried on the rake, and the trip to the 
barn was made at much higher speed 
than would be possible with the wagon. 
None of the hay was pitched or moved by 
hand until it reached the mow. 


Corn. Certified seed growers in the New 
York State areas planted sufficient acre- 
age of a promising new corn variety in 
1942 to permit the planting of from 20 to 
23 thousand acres during the coming sea- 
son. The new Cornell Hybrid 34-53 will 
supply a rather urgent demand for a 
grain-type corn of good quality and high 
production. Hybrid 29-3, which has been 
widely planted in this state for grain uses, 
is a yellow type of corn but not conspicu- 
ously high in production, and one which 
generally yields a scattering of white ears. 


1 


Birdsfoot Trefoil. Because of its yield 
and quality of hay, tolerance for varying 
soil conditions, freedom from attack by 
insects, and its ability to make late-sum- 
mer growth on limited moisture, birds- 
foot trefoil has promising possibilities, 
says Leo E. Johannessohn, farmer in 
Norman County, Minnesota. He seeded 
this legume for the first time during 1941 
in a small patch. In 1942 he obtained 
more seed and made another small plant- 
ing. Both broad- and narrow-leaf types 
were used. Differences were slight. The 
1941 seeding was on low alkali ground 
that had been manured. The seedbed was 
well cultivated in advance of planting, 
but the seed was not inoculated. It pro- 
duced good hay, fine stemmed, leafy, and 
bright, and grew taller than alfalfa. First 
cutting the second season made more hay 
than one cutting of alfalfa of comparable 
stand, but he allowed it to go to seed rather 
than cut it again. He reports that the set 
of seed was heavy. Johannessohn’s 1942 
planting was made at the rate of eight 
pounds per acre. Half of it was put in 
with a nurse crop, oats, and half without. 

*[ do not intend to use a nurse crop 
again with birdsfoot trefoil,” he says, ‘“‘as 
it did not do so well as that seeded alone. 
I put it on three kinds of soil: alkali, light 
peat, and sandy [ Continued on page 14 





VERHEAD you hear the steady, re- 


assuring drone of mighty engines. 


You look —and drawing its sure beeline 
across the sky is a giant bomber with four 
engines and twin rudders, evidence of 
America’s growing air might. 


You won’t see that sight as often as our 
fighting men do, or our enemies. Most of 
the B-24’s being built in this country 
promptly move overseas where they can 
do the work that gives them their name, 
the “Liberator.” 


But watching their record on the fighting 
fronts, we’re mighty proud to have had a 
part in putting this big ship in the air, for 
the “Liberator” is powered by Buick- 
built engines. 


Buick skill, Buick precision, Buick 
craftsmanship built the Pratt & Whitney 
engines that pull those wings through the 
sky — and are building plenty more every 
month. 


But that isn’t the important thing. What 
counts is — those engines are there — those 
planes are there-—and have been for 
months. 


And we'll leave it to you to judge, from 
what you read about the B-24 “Liber- 
ator,” if they aren’t doing the kind of job 
you’ve come to expect of Buick. 


ye gets ARE BUILT 


\ WHEN perrer AUP THEM 


BETTER BUY BONDS \@ auick witt 8 
Let your dollars es 


lend a hand 


i | 
BUICK pivision Se GENERAL MOTORS 
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‘harder-hitting, harder-going tanks of World War Ii, and under much harder 


uae 


by providing the depe 
wide reputation is squarely 


operating conditions, Cha 


Armored and armed to the teeth, ask- 
ing and giving no quarter and operat- 
ing almost regardless of terrain, the 
effectiveness of our giant tanks de- 
pends on their mobility. Giant engines 
must not fail, and for that reason spark 
plugsareinspectedand tested regularly. 
Champion Spark Plugs have earned an 
outstanding reputation for depend- 
ability here, as with other branches of 
our fighting forces. ... On the farm 
front, cars, trucks, tractors and other 
engine driven equipment must like- 
wise be kept in top-notch condition in 
order to play their vital part in the 


KEEP "EM ROLLING — BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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once more helping to make history 
on whic 


* * 


tremendously increased need for farm 
products. Check your spark plugs— 
have them tested, cleaned and gaps 
re-set at regular intervals. These are 
the little things that insure maximum 
economy and de- 

pendability. Al- 

ways remember 

when you need 

new spark plugs 

to insistonCham- 

pions. They make 

every engine a 

better perform- 

ing engine. 


AND STAMPS 





loam. The crop, however, shows no differ- 
ence due to soil variations. Because of a 
late spring in 1942, I didn’t get it seeded 
until early June, but it made a good catch, 
grew about 16 inches tall, and produced a 
little seed.” 


Alfalfa. At the Indiana and other Corn- 
belt experiment stations, tests in recent 
years have shown Oklahoma alfalfa seed 
similar in performance to Kansas seed, 
which has proved satisfactory and suff- 
ciently hardy under prevailing weather 
conditions. That recommended is Okla- 
homa ‘approved origin”’ seed. 


Barley. Tregal, a new barley with capacity 
for high yield, early maturity, and a short 
straw, is announced by the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It has 
smooth awns and white kernels, and is con- 
sidered primarily as a feed barley. Malting 
qualities are yet untested. Small amounts 
for trials are now available. 


Boron. Yields of alfalfa and of alfalfa seed 
are being increased profitably on certain 
boron- and potash-deficient soils of New 
York by the application of these two chem- 
icals. Fresh manure contains some potash 
and boron not found in stored manure. For 
a farm test, the New York State College 
suggests 30 or 40 pounds of borax to the 
acre, spread uniformly on a strip of alfalfa 
across a field. Overlapping the width of 
this strip halfway, another strip of equal 
width should be treated with 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash to the acre, and the plots 
then carefully marked. 


Sweet-Clover Weevil. [Jlinois farmers are 
warned not to overlook weevil-control 
measures in 1943 because the number of 
weevils wintering over is sufficient to cause 
severe losses. First spring damage is indi- 
cated by semicircular feeding areas around 
the margins of second-year sweet-clover 
plant leaves. Heavy feeding may almost 
destroy new leaves as they develop. Ex- 
amination of the soil near the base of the 
plants may show adult weevils, which are 
small snout beetles three-sixteenths to one- 
fourth-inch long, hiding under ground 
debris. No practical control measures ar« 
known, but farmers are urged to avoid 
sowing alfalfa in 1943 in fields adjoining 
those seeded in 1942. Where this is un- 
avoidable, a mixture containing six pounds 
of sweet clover, one and one-half pounds of 
alsike, three pounds of red clover, and 
three pounds of timothy is suggested. The 
timothy should be omitted in areas wher¢ 
it might cause white-grub or other insect 
problems. From 10 to 15 pounds of seed an 
acre will give a good stand of sweet clover, 
regardless of some small damage. 


Grape Colaspis. Corn and soybeans are 
frequently damaged by -the feeding of 
colaspis grubs on the roots. Injury is most 
likely to occur where red clover, soybeans, 
lespedeza, alsike clover, alfalfa, or sweet- 
clover sods have been plowed under. The 
best fighting method is to plow legume sod 
in early spring and disk as many times as is 
practical. Delay planting as long as possible 
if the soil is to be planted to corn or soy- 
beans. A phosphate fertilizer, hill-dropped 
with the corn, will prevent loss to this crop. 
Soybeans grown on the same land for 
several years suffer losses running from 50 
to 60 percent from colaspis. Corn yields 
may be cut up to 40 percent. J. F. Johnson, 
Illinois farm manager, emphasizes the im- 
portance of crop sequence in controlling 
this pest, as well as the corn borer. END 








The accompanying 98th Annual State- 

ment of Condition reflects the consist- 

ent policy of the Company to support 
: the government in its war effort, as it 
has done in past wars, and to give the 
greatest possible protection to its policy- 
holders. 


The following are some pertinent facts 
relating to the Company’s business and 
its Statement for the year 1942: 


1. The assets of the Company were in- 
creased during the year by $154,000,000 
. to a total figure of $3,142,000,000. 


2. Of this amount over $1,266,000,000, 
or approximately 40 per cent of the total 
assets, are United States Government 
obligations, the Company having in- 
creased its net holdings of these obliga- 
tions by about $379,000,000 during the 
l year. 

3. About 1,270 of the Company’s em- 
ployees and agents are in military service. 

4. At the end of 1942 there were over 
: 3,080,000 policies in force representing a 
total of approximately $7,130,000,000 of 


Ww 


life insurance, a net increase of over 
$117,000,000 during the year. New insur- 
ance in 1942 amounted to $403,000,000. 
Although this is 94 per cent less than 
the amount of new insurance paid for in 
1941, our active agency force in 1942 was 
reduced by about 20 per cent, primarily 
through war service. Lapses and sur- 
renders were the lowest in over twenty 
years. 


5. After making appropriate additions 
to policy reserves and after writing down 
the book values of real estate and mort- 
gage loan assets to conservative current 
valuations, the Company has added 
$13,813,000 to its Surplus Funds for gen- 
eral contingencies. These funds now ex- 
ceed $200,000,000. 


6. The Company has declared the same 
scale of annual dividends for 1943 as for 
1942. This means that about $32,000,000 
in dividends are available for payment 
to policyholders during the year 1943. 

Through periods of prosperity and de- 
pression, epidemics, wars, and inevitable 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


98th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


post-war adjustments, the New York 
Life Insurance Company has for the 98 
years of its existence made safety its 
first consideration. In doing so the Com- 
pany not only has successfully protected 
its policyholders and their beneficiaries 
but also has been an important stabiliz- 
ing factor in the family and economic 
life of the nation. 


A more complete report as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, containing additional sta- 
tistical and other information of interest 
about the Company, will be sent upon 
request. A list of bonds and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks owned by the 
Company is also available. These book- 
lets may be obtained by writing to the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York,-N. Y. 


Jegllnin, 


President 


: STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 
: Cash on hand or in banks......... 


United States Government obliga- 
Sees Nar cs eV acon es seamews 
All other Bonds: 
State, County and 
; Municipal. .... $143,930,636.00 
, Railroad. . . . 270,326,948.00 


Public Utility... 356,276,193.00 ( 


1 Industrial and 
. Miscellaneous.. 62,858,875.00 
Canadian....... 92,868,043.00 


Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... 
) First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 

Real Estate: 
Home Office. .... $13,437,231,00 
Other Properties.. 64,064,529.62 
i Interest and Rents due and accrued. 


December 31, 1942 


$57,827,511.14 


Contracts. .... 


1,266,655,610.00 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 
ci. APRS $2,507,400, 139.00 
Present value of amounts not yet due 

on Supplementary Contracts... . 


212,093,544.26 


Policy Claims in process of settle- 
ment, or incurred but not yet re- 


926, 260,695.00 ported....... 
Dividends left with the Company. . 


13,172,607 .04 
138,360,197.17 


Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 


in advance. ... 


85,250,972.00 


256,337,031.57 


16,176,858.80 


Reserved for other Insurance Lia- 
414,391,747.22 bilities. ...... 
Dividends payable during 1943... . 


5,300,390.34 
3$2,090,061.00 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 


Currencies*. .. . 


77,501,760.62 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 


25,613,885.88 





4,000,000.00 
11,885, 125.85 








t Deferred and Uncollected Premiums Total Liabilities.......... $2,940,478,923.46 
GREE Es 5 BRAT 0s o08 Feb eee 308 $1,030,854.75 Surplus Funds held for general 

Ge SE... V5 oct dnekcs asses 1,361,985.90 CONTINZENCIES ... ee ceseseses 201,753,130.62 

1 $3, 142,232,054.08 $3, 142,232,054.08 











Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities 
valued at $44,527,738.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 


*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 
are carried at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 


shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
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Doctor of 
Motors 





INDISPENSABLE 


eeeYour Doctor of Motors 


No communiques herald hisaccom- 
plishments. He wears no medals for 
a job well done. But you couldn’t 
get along without him today. For 
this man is your mechanic—your 
Doctor of Motors. 


He commands a mechanized divi- 
sion of 30 million old cars, trucks, 
tractors that must be kept running. 
His wartime task requires utmost 
skill. He has that! It requires determi- 
nation to keep your tractor rolling 
on the food front. He has that, too! 


He knows that “food will win the 
war—and write the peace”... that 
he must take care of your equip- 
ment, so precious now when farm 
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help is limited and new machinery 
rationed. No matter how long the 
hours nor how hard the work, the 
Doctor of Motors won’t let you 
down! 


We know this man well. He has 
installed tens of millions of Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings. You see, he 
likes a job well done, and experi- 
ence has taught him how well these 
rings save gas, oil, and power in 
cars, trucks, and tractors. So see 
your Doctor of Motors regularly. 
Count on him to keep you rolling. 
The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagers- 
town, Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


* 


if your car is old 
enough to smoke— 
it’s time to install 
PERFECT CIRCLES 


. 









The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 8 | 


farm and the AAA is too limiting. Let the 
farmers do what they wish.”’ A New Mexi- 
co farmer echoes the sentiments of a large 
group: “So far, the Government seems to 
be in favor of labor and against the farmer. 
It is all out of balance.” 


Question 2a: Considering costs of produc- 
tion, do you think you get a fair price for all 
your chief crops or products? 


Answer: 

Yes No 
All Farmers 59% 4% 
Midwest Farmers. ..........-+++: 70 30 
ee Ms oo cdkbenscicies<s 54 46 


Question 2b: Which crops do you consider 
gre not getting a fair price? (Percentage 
of those who produce the crop or product who 
think they are not getting a fair price.) 


Answer: 
All Midwest All 


Farmers Producing Farmers Farmers Others 


RS. © a eintin's 0 oe enres 45% sen 46% 
| EET EN 27 29 22 
DA Ga cuthe<cekeekes 23 16 29 
RG tee a. 5 on paled aie 13 11 14 
RG), a's 30.6460 eae 13 10 13 
DEM Gcie dhs as ones pste 12 10 14 
REND ik a0 ¢0dvicdeas 9 S a 
Siesta Gy rane ch boi 8 8 8 
DS Let cuss acabiobese sé 6 6 5 
SE ar ee 7 # - 


*Sample includes fewer than 100 farmers raising this cop. 


Here’s a real eye-opener! When nearly 
60 percent of farmers the country over feel 
that they’re getting a fair price for their 
chief crops and 70 percent of Midwestern 
farmers feel the same way, it looks as if 
the farmers’ representatives in Washington 
either may be out of touch with their 
constituents on the question of parity, or 
are deliberately misrepresenting them, or 
that The Farmer Speaks’ representative 
called on a very sunny morning. Even tho 
some 17 percent (see Question 1) feel that 
the Government is to be criticized for 
holding prices down, the results of this 
sampling of opinion certainly indicate that, 
on the whole, prices aren’t the farmers’ 
biggest worry these days. Is this true in 
your vicinity? END 
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“The biggest stumbling block 





seemed to be my age!” 
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These new librication guides will 


HELP SAVE FARM MACHINERY” 


Says Prof. R. I. Shawl, Chief in Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Illinois 


THEY'RE FREE! For the first time in 
print, these guides present the manufac- 
turers’ recommendations and the sugges- 
tions of outside experts for lubricating 
typical machines that follow the tractor. 
There are 12 guides for 12 field machines. 
Printed on stiff cardboard, 11” x 18”, they 


guesswork. 


can be nailed to the wall for handy refer- 
ence. Guides show where and when to 
lubricate each vital bearing, eliminating 


They are free through the local Texaco 
Man or from the nearest district office of 
The Texas Company listed below. 





TEXACO LUBRICATION GUIDE 
SPREADER 


@ CONVEYOR SPROCKET BEARINGS 
— FRONT AND REAR 


2 WHEEL BEARING 









8 CAM ROLLER 








2 WHEEL BEARING 


3 «TOP CYLINDER BEARINGS 





& SPROCKET BEARING 


1 Lubricate with Marfak Lubricant every 10 hours 

2 Lubricate with Marfak Lubricant every 60 hours 

3 Lubricate with Marfak or with Insulated Havo- 
line or Texaco Motor Oil every 60 hours 

4 Lubricate with Insulated Havoline or Texaco 
Motor Oil every 60 hours 


9 MAIN CYLINDER BEARINGS 
— BOTH SIDES 


3 HAMMERMILL BEARINGS 
- BOTH SIDES 


2 WHEEL BEARINGS 
— BOTH SIDES 




















LUBRICATE your spreader with 
Texaco Marfak, the super 
tough lubricant that sticks 
to its job, resisting wash-out, 
jar-out and squeeze-out. Fre- 
quent Marfak lubrication 
keeps acids and dirt out of 
bearings and adds years of 
life to this machine. 


Ww THE WAR 
oN WEAR 








COAT chains of manure 
spreader with Texaco Mar- 
fak. This time-tested lubri- 
cant cushions the terrific 
shocks and grinding strain of 
power at work with a film 
of wear-resisting oil, insur- 
ing longer trouble-free chain 
life. 





THIS NEW farm manual is 
packed full of suggestions 
on how to make farm ma- 
chinery last longer. It con- 
tains contributions from a 
score of leading Agricultural 
Engineers. Get your copy 
from your Texaco Man, 





Professor Shawl, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Power and Ma- 
chinery Division of the 
American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, was one of 
16 leading farm machinery 
experts who reviewed these 
new lubrication guides for 
field machinery, prepared 
specially by Texaco engineers 
in co-operation with farm 
implement manufacturers. A 
National Advisory Board of 
practical farmers also re- 
viewed and enthusiastically 
approved these guides, They 
eliminate guesswork —are in- 
valuable for farmers who 
must now depend on inex- 
perienced hands to care for 
their machinery. 


Note: It is not the policy of the 
University of lllinois or Professor 
Shawl to recommend any prod- 
uct and nothing in this article 
should be so construed. 





CALL ON your Texaco Man 
for your fuel and lubrication 
needs, He will help you “win 
the war on wear.” 


TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 

f % every Sunday night. See 

(SV your: local newspapers 
for time and station. 


ue TERACO PROCUCTS << FARM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.: Chicago, IIL; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 


_ Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, I : 
Texace Products also distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Froatenac Oil Co., Lrd., Montreal, Canada 


N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
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TRUCK TIRES 
BELTS and 
SPRAY HOSE 
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Here’s what to do 
if your certificate entitles you to 


NEW TRACTOR TIRES 


-€ 

yy YEAR 

THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you with 
good used tires, or with regular grade 
Goodyears, or with the new Goodyear War 
Tires — depending on your certificate and his 
stocks. He also offers expert tire inspection, 
recapping and retreading services — using 
proved Goodyear materials and methods. 


Maybe you can qualify for new Goodyear 
truck tires under rationing regulations that 


N these war-busy days — more than ever 
before — you need tractor tires with the 
most efficient, hardest-working tread de- 
sign. And that’s the open center Goodyear 
Sure-Grip. 


So, when you qualify for new tractor tires, 
the smart thing is to get Goodyears. 


These tires work better in all kinds of soil. 
They save time as well as fuel. Their sharp, 
clean-cut, open center tread pattern has no 
“pockets” to pack up with earth and cause 
slippage. The lugs enter — and leave — the 
ground with least soil-disturbance. They 
pull — backwards as well as forwards — in 
mud, in loose soil, over wet sod — where- 


ever your tractor can go. 


See your dealer. If you’ve not yet made ap- 
plication for new tires, your Goodyear 
dealer will gladly help you fill out the 
forms. He has all the latest regulations. 
And write for your free copy of the help- 
ful booklet, “How to Make Your Farm 
Tires Last Longer.” Address: Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, California. 


Sure-Grip, Klingtite—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


 SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 


provide certificates for essential trucks. If 
not, your dealer can probably help solve your 
truck tire problem by recapping or in some 
other way. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammermill Belts 
that wear many times longer are also avail- 
able from your regular dealer—as well as 
Goodyear Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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A wet fall and an early freeze in 1942 proved that a lot of fellows yet had much 


to learn. Perhaps this quiz on difficulties that confront the soybean raiser will sup- 
ply the answer you didn't have last year. The information has been taken from 
research records, experts, and leading farmer-growers who know their way around 


Riis you a 20-acre soybean grower... a 10-acre man 
... or should you confine your bean business to a few acres 
on the back 40? That depends pretty much on how well 
you can answer this quiz. If your system stacks up fairly 
well in answer to these questions, pitch in and grow as 
many beans as you can—your nation needs ’em and they'll 
make you as much money as corn. If your methods fall 
short of these recommendations, better go a little slow. 


Why were so many beans caught by the early frost 

last year? 

Chances are you neglected a few of the elementary 
principles: You may have failed to keep down weeds, to 
plant em early enough, or to plant recommended varieties. 


What's the most important pointer that can be given 

to the man who has had little experience with beans? 

George Strayer, of Hudson, Iowa, veteran soybean 
grower and secretary of the American Soybean Association, 
puts it this way: “‘You can’t grow beans and weeds on the 
same ground at the same time.” 


We used to plant beans as late as July 1. Why? 
When soys were first introduced into this country, 
they were used largely as a hay crop—and the 


time of planting was relatively unimportant. We held off 


planting as long as possible to kill the weeds before the seed 
went into the ground; then we drilled ’em as a further aid 
to weed control. During the period of transition from a hay 
to a seed crop, we were blessed with favorable growing 
weather and late frost dates. Consequently, when an ab- 
normally early frost came along, many growers were 
caught “looking out the window.” 


Why do inexperienced growers invariably have high 

costs? 

A combination of little errors is usually responsi- 
ble for disappointing results with beans, believes Wayne 
Robinson of near Marshalltown, Iowa, who has been 
crowing a large amount of certified seed. A new pro- 
ducer often thinks beans will do well on his least produc- 
ive soil. The beginner might be a bit negligent in seedbed 
preparation; his planting rate might be too high or too 


low; his cultivating methods might be inefficient because of 


inakeshift equipment. Then, too, there is a vast difference 
in harvesting equipment and the way it is operated. 





By Sf. R. Elder, lowa State College 


me How should the seedbed be prepared? 
® Theseedbed must be thoroly prepared—more thoroly 
than for corn, tho the same general principles apply. 
The ground should be plowed early and smoothed down 
so weeds can get a start. The main idea is to give the weeds 
every chance to germinate before the beans are planted 
then kill ’em. The field should be given a final disking and 
harrowing just before the beans are planted. Use of a roller 
or culti-packer is a good practice, especially if the soil is 
loose and shows a tendency to dry and crumble. 


b une oes 


© What's the best time to plant? 
= In general, beans should be planted as soon as 
possible after corn planting. Tests conducted by 
the Illinois Experiment Station over a period of six years 
have shown that the grain yield of beans is definitely in- 
creased by May seedings. May seedings averaged two bush- 
els an acre greater than seedings made between June 1 
to 20 and six bushels higher than those of June 20. ‘There 
was no marked difference in average yields from May 1, 
May 10, and May 20 seedings. At Iowa State College 
during the past year, tests on five leading varieties indi- 
cated the greatest yields were obtained from planting 
made from May 10 to May 25. 


w/ Why can't I use seed recommended for areas to the 

{north of me and be sure that my beans will mature? 

Simply because early varieties will not give maxi- 
mum yields when moved too far south. 


»® What variety should | plant? 

The accompanying map (page 48) gives general 

recommendations for the various areas in the chief 
bean-producing section. Of the more popular varieties, 
Richland matures in approximately 100 to 105 days; 
Mukden, 105 to 110: Dunfield, 110 to 115; Illini, 110 to 
115: Manchu, 110 to 115, and Chief, 120 to 125. It must be 
remembered that these dates are only approximate and 
vary somewhat with strains of a variety and in various 
states. Individual judgment must be exercised. 


What about seed this year? 
y Judging from recent tests by seed laboratories, 
beans last year were damaged far more than was 
first expected. Since the use of vigorous seed is highly im- 
portant, play safe with the 1943 plantings by making 
germination tests of all seed beans, [| Continued on page 48 
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Designed for a 
farmer - carpenter, 
light, saving of ma- 
terials, with a 300- 





chick capacity 
Here's a 
Plan 
























Wits pressure on the poultryman for an 
increase in eggs and meat, building 
attention centers on houses which com- 
bine labor-saving ideas with the ability 
to use whatever materials may be avail- 
able in local lumberyards. 

The house shown in the elevation above 
and in the framing details on these pages 
runs 10 by 12 feet outside measurement. 
It was originally designed to be sheathed 
in hardboard but, with the blanket 
insulation shown on page 107, can use 
any siding material. Of course, when 
you get away from panel-board con- 
struction—such as the non-critical miner- 
al boards and hardboard and plywood— 
you add weight in proportion. 

The gable roof and side walls, only 
four feet high, cut down the cubic footage 
over the normal shed-type brooder house 
by nine percent—which, with carefully 
applied bat insulation, should reduce 
fuel costs considerably and insure com- 
















































































for Your COLONY BROODER HOUSE 


By H. M. Ward, 


Agricultural Engineer 


fort for the chicks up until such time as 
they are ready to go out on range. The 
door height of nearly five feet, nine inches 
insures comfort for the poultryman. Por- 
tability may be added by setting the 
house on 2 four-by-four runners 14 feet 
long. If heavier, higher runners are de- 
sired and timbers are not available, 3 
two-by-four’s may be joined (with one 
piece horizontal and two vertical) to 
make a four-by-six member. This is es- 
pecially helpful where additional clear- 
ance is necessary for dragging the house 
over uneven ground. Especial care will 
have to be given to the spiking or bolting 
of such runners. 

A few minutes spent with the framing 
details will convince you that here is a 
sturdy yet light unit which will withstand 
years of service. The single-sash windows 
may be set in place on the sills so that 
they will be easily removable or they may 
be the tip-in type. A 10-by-12-inch chick 
exit located at the lower left 
corner of the front elevation 
is provided for by the place- 
ment of a two-by-three jack 
stud. Another important de- 
tail is the nailing of hard- 
board or other peck-proof 
material from the two-by- 





Ys four girt on the inside of the 


wall to the floor. This will 





atonce give insurance against 
draft and protect the blanket 
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= insulation. 

|; 24 STUDDING AND Tongue-and-groove floor- 

— ing should be carefully fitted 
= : as insurance against drafts, 

alt S CL Ooe Ne? and the house should be 
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Above: This front 
elevation allows 
plenty of headroom, 
plenty of sunshine. 
A one-by-two rear 
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banked, whether on runners 


FRONT FRAMING or rest- [ Continued on page 107 
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door permits of a thru 
draft. House can be 
sheathed by panels 
or available siding 
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Right: Note one-by- 
four girts to support 
roofing panels. 
Where panelsare not 
available, more girts 
should be added or 
the roof decked over 


in the usual manner SIDE FRAMING 
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Build Now for 


By Deane G. Carter, 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Illinois 


Arr your farm buildings satisfactory 
for war service? That’s the first ques- 
tion in a brief quiz I'd like to have you 
answer and score yourself on. Con- 
trary to a curiously timid attitude, 
there are still large amounts of build- 
ing material available that can be 
used on farm construction without 
restriction—so the answer to Question 
1 should be yes. Where there is a 
scarcity, much can be done with 
limited commercial materials, and the 
use of salvage, native lumber, and 
various substitutes for common lum- 
ber. 

Questions 2 thru 5 of the produc- 
tion quiz follow, In scoring yourself 
allow 20 for each one you're able to 
give a hearty “yes,” remembering 
that these improvements are impor- 
tant to the war effort: 

2. Have you made repairs to keep 
your buildings “fichting,” to protect 
their contents, or to make them more 
saving of your valuable time: wn 
you, as a minimum, replaced bro! . 
boards, rotted sills, leaky roofs, anc 
weathered paint? ee 

3. Have you made provision lor 
increased capacity for your increased 
production goals—including weather- 
tight hog houses, - brooders, laying 
houses, machine sheds and shops, 
corncribs and bins? 

4, Are you set to save edie 
speed up production with self-fee en, 
concrete feeding floors, pig creeps, 
feed bunks, stock waterers, and other 
stock equipment? seit 

5. Have you aided conservation ol 
fuel and time by installing insulation, 
weatherstrips, and storm —- 

Have you checked up on ho 

safety and wind anchorage of ¢ - 

neys, roofs, and pipes—and ” ; 

safety of your entire heating — 4 

There’s no blame being placec i 

you can’t rank as a quiz-topper “i 

past performance; low prices, ~ 

depression, and crops surpluses 7 - 

20 years preceding this war oat 

made the repair of existing !a™ 

buildings difficult. But that's not jor 
point: NOW we have to g Bes 
equipment on an efficiency eo 

The Government has come to r 

realization, too, and at present y ee 

find that only the needs of the a! re 
forces rank ahead of farm needs vs 
construction material. There git 
room for non-essential buildings, 
houses, and big barns, but her 
structures permitted are cons! 

armaments in a war, 


the 















































































Conservation Order No. L-41 and 
the Lumber Order No. M-208 were 
issued to stop non-essential construc- 
tion, and conserve and allocate scarce 
materials. The orders were not In- 
tended to prevent the repair work and 
new construction essential to produc- 
tion. At the same time, every encour- 
agement has been given to plans and 
construction methods requiring the 
least amount of metal, manufactured 
uipment, and some forms of lumber. 
An understanding of the principal 
regulations, the process of making 
applications for permits to build, and 
a review of the materials situation will 
be helpful in planning to meet your 
production needs. 


eq 


Building Regulations. The regula- 
tions affecting farm buildings have 
been in force with very little change 
since April, 1942. The building con- 
servation order allows the following 
farm construction, without special 
authority, permit, or restriction: 

1. Necessary repair and mainte- 
nance on dwellings and farm buildings 
to keep them in usable condition, 
without change in design. es 

2. Dwelling remodeling, additions, 
or new construction, provided the 
cost does not exceed $200. ; 

3. New construction, remodeling, 
or alterations in farm buildings, ex- 
clusive of dwellings, on a single-farm 
unit, provided the cost does not ex- 
ceed $1,000 within one calendar year 
(from September to September). Un- 
der certain conditions, the owner's 
labor and salvage materials need not 
be counted in the estimate of cost. 

4. Dwellings to replace those de- 

stroyed by flood, fire, tornado, earth- 
quake, or the public enemy since 
January 1, 1942. 
” The full amount of the permitted 
construction under the building order 
is many times the actual average 
amount spent per farm under normal 
conditions. From 1920 to 1940, the 
erage was less than $100 per farm 
per year for new construction and 
repair. If farm construction involves 
more than $1,000, a permit is re- 
quired to begin construction. 


Applying for a Permit to Build in 
Excess of Regulations. Authoriza- 
tion to erect farm buildings exceeding 
$1,000 estimated cost is issued only by 
he War Production Board thru your 
local War Board. The estimate 1s 
made by calculating the cost of the 
material to be purchased, and the 
labor and other expense to be paid for. 
[t is not necessary to include the value 
of the labor of the farm operator, or 
ihe unpaid labor [{ Continued on page 58 
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By John T. Helgeson 


Wits the completion of more than 
18,000 new concrete hog-feeding floors in 
1942 thruout three of the leading pork- 
producing states, it is apparent that war- 
time farmers are taking steps to side- 


track disease dangers, shorten hours of 


work, and put their own floors under 
profits. A survey of rural lumber dealers 
revealed that in round numbers, over 
10,000 of these floors were built in Iowa, 
3,000 in Illinois, and 5,000 in Minnesota 
last year. If you’re a pork producer, that’s 
food for thought. 

Because of rigid sanitary control at- 
tained on concrete, such new floors, as 
well as the thousands built in previous 
years, will make a definite contribution 
toward the nation’s goal of 15 percent 
more hogs in 1943. If the normal loss 
after farrowing could be reduced from 33 
percent to 15 percent, the 7943 increased 
quota could be achieved without increasing the 
number of sows! Pigs farrowed on a disin- 
fected concrete floor and kept on a clean 
concrete floor at least until they are 
weaned have given such litter savings. 

Of course, hog farmers in the Midwest 
have been known to use concrete feeding 
floors for at least the last 20 years, mainly 
as a means of saving feed from being 
trampled into the mud, but the sanitary 
control which can be obtained by disin- 
fecting and flushing concrete feeding 
floors has been recognized only recently. 
One of the most convincing experiments 
has been conducted by pathologists of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and 








reported in the 7942 Year Book of Agricul- 
ture. Here is the summary as quoted: 
“Two healthy hogs were placed in con- 
tact with two hogs affected with a chronic 
form of swine erysipelas. The four ani- 
mals were housed in a small enclosure on 
a concrete floor. After almost three 
months the normal animals remained 
healthy. Soil was then placed on the 
concrete floor. About two and a half 
months later both the normal hogs de- 
veloped the disease and died within a 
week of each other. Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
pathiae (erysipelas) was recovered from 
the organs of the dead animals.” 

The larger number of farmers now 
using concrete floors follow what might 
be termed the floor-and-pasture-plan. 
Under this plan spring litters are kept on 
the concrete at least until they are 
weaned, usually seven to eight weeks, and 
then are remoyed to the pasture. Here 
they remain for approximately two 
months and are then moved back onto 
the concrete floor for final fattening. This 
off-again, on-again method is especially 
popular in the Minnesota hog-raising 
area. It amounts to two months on, two 
off, and two months back on. Pigs raised 
in this manner were found to average 
from 230 to 240 pounds in five and a half 
to six months. Variance of this method is 
practiced by many farmers who have 
found other arrangements more suited to 
their individual requirements. 

Fall pigs farrowed in the fields are 
generally brought on the feeding floors 
when pastures are dried up, and especial- 
ly when the cold weather sets in. From 
the standpoint of [ Continued on page 71 


Hans Hansen of Cordova, Illinois, built this modern pork plant (above and below) for 


approximately $400. Note the labor-saving manure gutter to which floors may be flushed 
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By C. R. Elder, Gone are the days when care of the milking 


lowa State College 


1 While machine is still attached to vacuum line, suck thru unit a suds 
solution made by dissolving a tablespoonful of a wetting agent—enough 
to make light suds—in pail warm water (120 degrees Fahrenheit) 


machine was one of the most difficult jobs on the 
dairy farm. Yes, the old way of doing the job is on 
the skids—making way for a method so simple that 
the person trying it for the first time often feels that 
he is neglecting something. 

The March issue of Successful Farming carried an 
article entitled “‘Presto! Now It’s a ‘Two-Minute 
Job.” This article told how to wash the cream 
separator in two minutes. The job is even simpler 
with the milking machine. 

This new method of washing was developed by 
A. W. Rudnick, extension dairyman at Iowa State 
College, and H. C. Stendel, a former buttermaker, 
who now operates a dairy farm in Worth County, 
Iowa. It has since been tried on many lowa farms 
with amazing results. 


Werrinc agents have proved themselves su- 
perior for this once-exasperating, time-consuming 
task. They not only do a better job, but they make 
it possible to perform the operations more easily 
and quickly. Among the wetting agents which have 
given good results are such commercial products 
as  Dreft, Swerl, M.P.189, Neosuds, and Arctic 
Syntex M Beads. Many others on the market are, 
no doubt, equally effective. 

It is no longer necessary to rinse the machine 
with clear water before the actual washing job is 
started. The flow of the solution thru the rubber 
parts cleanses them of all milk. In fact, milkstone, 
often a problem with other solutions, generally 
disappears after the wetting solution has been used 
for a short time. 

The process can be explained very briefly: 

1. Dissolve about a tablespoon of a wetting agent 
in a full pail of warm water—about 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Use enough to make a light suds. 

2. Just as soon as milking is completed and the 
milker is still attached to the vacuum line, suck the 
pail full of solution thru the unit. While solution is 
being sucked thru the milker, wash outside of the 
unit with a bottle brush, and shake unit so that all 
surfaces will be thoroly covered. [Continued on page 170 


) While solution is being sucked thru the While solution is in the milker, shake the 4 Remove suction head and sealing rubber. 


“ milker, wash outside with a bottle brush unit so that all surfaces are thoroly covered 


See if rubber, rim are clean. Brush bucket 






















Victor Hunter and son, Bond County, 
Illinois, wean nine to 10 pigs per sow 


By Lester Hartwig 


Warn a farmer weans almost 10 pigs 
per sow, as Victor L. Hunter did last 
fall, or markets almost a ton of pork per 
sow, as he did with his 1942 spring lit- 
ters, then he should be eligible for the 
much coveted “E” given by the Army 
and the Navy to industrial organiza- 
tions for high achievement. But Mr. 
Hunter of Bond County, Illinois, would 
be the last to admit he’d done anything 
out of the ordinary. 

When he bought the rolling acreage 
seven years ago, the place looked hope- 
less, but Hunter has changed it into an 
excellent farm. Repairing of his 50- 
year-old barn is the nicest piece of re- 
building I’ve ever seen. Leading up to 
the barn are pens for separating hogs, 
for weaning, worming, and castrating 
—and for loading them off to market. 
There’s a lot of work about his 159- 
acre farm, and, since he does most of it 
with the aid of his young son, he tries to 
do it the easiest way. 

Income is derived from livestock and 








ce sealing rubber and suction head 


‘Ng water thru each unit. Shake 6 ne yee og 
in and dry. T 


poultry, and most of the “folding 
money” needed to pay up the mort- 
gages has come from the sale of hogs. 
In raising hogs, Hunter puts to use 
every bit of information he gains from 
his neighbors and from the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service. Some of 
his methods aren’t popularly recom- 
mended, but, nevertheless, he 
results. 

For example, he and two neighbors 
raise about 1,000 pigs every year. Now 
it is customarily suggested that several 
weeks separate castration, weaning, and 
vaccination, but these three farmers 
finish the job in one operation with the 
aid of their sons. One man catches each 
pig and hands it to one of the boys. He 
holds it while the second man takes care 
of castration. The next boy holds the 
pig for vaccination. The third man vac- 
cinates while the third boy applies 
iodine. The boy also may swab a mix- 
ture of kerosene and used oil over the 
pig’s belly to control lice. If pigs are to 
be ringed, the man who catches them 
takes care of that. It’s nothing for the 
three men and three boys to handle 100 
pigs an hour. 


gets 


Turse men say that weaning, castrat- 
ing, and vaccinating at one time gives 
pigs one shock instead of three. It saves 
time. When the operation is over, the 
pigs are all set for making fast gains. 
Pigs go on clean ground just as soon 
as they’re weaned. Hunter’s farm is ar- 
ranged to provide an easily followed 
rotation system. In the spring sows far- 
row in individual shelters—20 houses to 
a 20-acre tract. The houses are “scat- 
tered,” as Hunter | Continued on page 38 
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Did Hunter Earn an “E”? 


His Pork-production Record Is One of Country’s Best 
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Hunter's purebred Hampshire gilts. Their 
spring litters were sired by Berk boar 





About one acre is allowed for each far- 
rowing house in spring. Sow selects own 





When short on help, you can get a sow’s 
neck in yoke and hold her for ringing 
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Some Know- 
From Folks 
Who Know 


By Walter J. Hunt 





N. MAGIC wand ever waved over 
the baby chicks on Dan Berkner’s 
farm, Brown County, Minnesota. But, 
so far, he has held chick mortality 
losses to four percent or less. For 1941, 
the laying flock, developed from his 
chicks, paid a profit above expenses of 
$1.89 per bird, including a 30 cents an 
hour allowance for labor. The past 
year’s record was even better. 

Scads of other Midwestern flock 
owners have done just as well. Why?— 
because they’ve followed plans that 
work. 

Says Berkner, ““My brooding rou- 
tine really begins months before the 
chicks come. I clean up the brooder 
house in summer or fall when the pul- 
lets are thru with it on the range. All 
the droppings are scraped out and 
spread in some remote spot on the 
farm where poultry won’t come in 
contact with them. 

“Before my chicks get here, I scrub 
the house, feeders, brooder stove, and 
water fountains with hot water, lye, 
and strong soap. This dries out because 
I set up the stove three or four days in 
advance of the chicks’ arrival to assure 
myself it is in working order. The 
thermostat is checked against a reliable 
thermometer, and the pipe and damp- 
er are examined.” 

His chicks come from pullorum- 
tested, vigorous stock. In common 
with many other poultrymen, Berkner 
likes to get chicks early, so they will 
have time to come into laying some- 
time during August. He thinks early 
March is about right for heavy breeds 
and early April for lights. With early 
chicks, he prefers an _ oil-burning 
brooder stove because it keeps the 
whole house somewhat warmer, but an 
electric brooder works very well for 
later-hatched chicks, he says. 


Sc YME poultrymen prefer the electric- 
and gas-burning types now available, 
especially where brooding is done 
from mid-April on, because they have 
found that, with heat just under the 
hover and the building cool elsewhere, 
their chicks do just as well. Further- 
more, these brooders are easily and 





simply operated on the average farm. 

Whatever its type, the brooder stove 
needs watching. Berkner’s oil-burning 
brooder, for example, on a cold night 
when it was pulling lots of fuel thru 
the supply pipe, stopped up with lint 
or fine particles from the chicks’ feath- 
ering. He was Johnny-on-the-spot .to 
correct the trouble, but to avoid repe- 
tition he placed a sediment bulb on the 
tank at the point where the fuel pipe 
comes out. It is the same bulb used on 
tractors and some automobiles, costing 
only a few cents. 


THe tendency is to start chicks too 
warm, he believes. He prefers a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees Fahrenheit or 
better under the hover at the floor the 
first three or four days, but never over 
98 degrees during that period. Then 
he drops the temperature one degree 
every day until it reaches 75, where it 
is maintained until heat no longer is 
needed. 

For the first six or seven days Berk- 
ner sets up a circle of fine chicken 
netting around the brooder stove to 
guard against the chicks’ wandering 
away from heat until they learn its 
importance. If the wire is placed where 
the temperature is 75 degrees when 
the temperature at the edge of the 
hover is 90 degrees, the chicks run no 
risk of being chilled but have sufficient 
choice of warmth for comfort. Three 
hundred and fifty chicks for the stand- 
ard-sized stove in a 12 by 14 house 
are about the right number, he says, 
altho some poultrymen put in a few 
more with no apparent ill effects. 

To avoid crowding by the chicks 
and harmful piling up, in addition to 
careful regulation of the temperature, 
a seven and one-half watt electric bulb 
is kept burning all night over the 


Buy chicks from tested stock 
Be ready when they come 
Order ‘em early 
Space—plenty of it 

Don't skimp on feed 
Heat—enough’s enough 


Sanitation—not cure-alls 


hover. Chicks learn to sit in groups 
around the stove, facing the light 
Also, the light permits them to go to 
feed and water during the night if 
they wish. 

Keeping floor, waterers, and feeders 
clean is one reason that he has had no 
difficulties with coccidiosis, worms, 
and other such troubles. When the 
chicks arrive, he already has spread 
out seven or eight thicknesses of news- 
paper on top of the alfalfa-leaf litte: 
For the first week the chicks are on 
paper. One layer is removed carefull, 
every day and burned. When the 
papers are gone chicks run on the 
litter, but the house is cleaned fre- 
quently and new litter is brought in 


Here is the kind of mash, mixed at 
the farm, his chicks receive from the 
beginning until they are mature: 27( 
pounds ground yellow corn, 100 wheat 
bran, 200 wheat flour middlings, 160 
pulverized oats, 50 alfalfa-leaf meal, 
100 meat scraps, 50 soybean oil meal, 
50 dried milk, 10 salt, and 10 cod- 
liver, sardine, or some other good 
vitamin oil, 

Variation can be made, where 
necessary, in this ration to conform 
with what is available locally to fur- 
nish equal feeding value. Good poultry- 
men and poultry extension specialists 
in the various states all caution that 
chicks need to have feed available all 
the time. When they are six weeks old, 
the mash can be supplemented with a 
cracked grain mixture. 

“It may seem as if they are eating a 
lot,’ says Berkner, “but I don’t let 
that scare me. I don’t skimp on feed 
After chicks are three days old, I keep 
a supply of fine granite grit in front ol 
them also. This is important. Plain 
sand is not a satisfactory grit. My 
chicks use considerable water, and 
they need it. I put just a little ordinar) 
chlorinated lime in their drinking 
water. The “army” or “drinking wa- 
ter’? formula is satisfactory, and the 
directions exactly as given on the can 
are followed. A 15-cent can of this lasts 
five years. I think sanitation, generous 
feeding, regulated temperature, light 
in the house, and clean water keep ™ 
chicks vigorous and free from crowding 


losses, cannibal- | Continued on pag 
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TRENDS. (Most significant trends, 
starred, are treated in following articles.) 
sexx Rationing of protein feeds and/or 
standard mixes by all manufacturers may 
be necessary unless the voluntary feed-con- 
trol plan is understood and accepted. *** 
Real Congressional. trend is completely 
away from crop control and toward high 
Government-supported prices. * Congress 
is boiling because of lavish menus pre- 


Facts About 


| are who thought feed dealers 
and manufacturers had been hoarding 
precious feed supplies have learned the 
truth now that there simply isn’t and 
wasn’t enough to go around. So critical 
is this shortage, in fact, that feed man- 
ufacturers of the nation have banded 
together in a voluntary agreement 
they hope will bring an equitable dis- 
tribution of protein feeds without re- 
sort to more stringent measures. 

Animal nutrition specialists studied 
the whole problem, decided it would 
be safe to reduce the protein content 
(this would not ruin the value of most 
feeds). Says the Department of Agri- 
culture: ““The Department’s nutrition 
technicians feel that the limited-pro- 
tein content feeds agreed to will do a 
satisfactory job IF INTELLIGENT- 
LY USED.” 

Limits on the animal protein have 
been imposed on all kinds of manu- 
factured feeds, from chick starters to 
hog fatteners (see page 45). Supple- 
ments for growing and fattening hogs 
must not contain more than 35 per- 
cent of totai protein. Furthermore, 
the feed industry is trying to assign vol- 
untary preference to the use of avail- 
able proteins in starting and breeding 
feeds for poultry and livestock. 

Industry figures drawn up two 
months ago indicated potential short- 
ages as follows: 270,000 tons of fish 













scribed by FSA for workers imported to 
ease farm labor shortage. ««« Secretary 
Wickard will make moves calculated to 
quiet the rampaging farm bloc in the con- 
viction that to fight would merely cause 
legislators to drop all restraints. « « « High 
farm officials think big effort is being made 
to cause a split between Wickard and 
Marvin Jones, who now serves as Econom- 
ic Administrator Byrnes’ right-hand man. 


eed Supplies 


meal and scrap, 263,000 tons of meat 
scraps and tankage, 676,000 tons of 
soybean meal, 75,000 tons of cotton- 
seed meal, 269,000 tons of linseed 
meal, 165,500 tons of bone meal, 98,- 
000 tons of alfalfa meal, and 112,000 
tons of milk. 

This does not mean that the feed 
industry has fallen down on the job. In 
fact, the USDA and members of the 
industry agree that in 1943 we will 
have approximately 130 percent of 
last year’s supply of oilcake and meal; 
105 percent of the tankage, meat 
scraps, and fish meal group total; and 
102 percent of the miscellaneous pro- 
tein feeds. But, while we may have an 
estimated over-all increase of 16 per- 
cent, we cannot overlook the fact that 
animal numbers will be greater and 
that seven out of 10 farmers in the Mid- 
west today are crying for supplemental 
feeds, whereas yesterday only three 
out of 10 used a protein to supplement 
their grain feeding. 


Even the wise men of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were a little slow 
in catching up, and not until mid- 
February did the Department take 
action. Even then it played down the 
“shortage” aspects of a protein feed 
supply situation that the whole feed 
industry and most farmers considered 
to be gravely serious. A feed industry 


How Big Is the Bad Wolf? 
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council, representing feed distributors 
and dealers from every section of the 
country, was organized at a Chicago 
conference. This was the agency which 
dealt with the Government to work 
out the present voluntary program. 
“We hope this voluntary plan will 
work,”’ said one prominent feed indus- 
try official. “But if it doesn’t, then | 
can see the time when we might have 
to come to Federal rationing of protein 


feeds or complete standardization of 


the mixes among the various manu- 
facturers, or both.”’ 


So THIS is the trial period of protein 
feed control by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Feed industry officials them- 
selves admit that only recently had 
they begun to understand that, as one 
of them puts it, “the troubles con- 
cerned with securing fish and animal 
and soybean and other oil-meal pro- 
tein ingredients, as well as some miner- 
al and vitamin essentials, were not due 
to price controls but to actual shortages 
of the feeding stuffs.” 

Difficulties now encountered harken 
back to the bungling of the soybean 
program last year (Successful Farming, 
January, 1943, page 21), illustrating 
that it takes experience to plan the 
growing and distribution of a new 
large-scale crop. Tho the AAA and 
the Department of Agriculture had 

put over a big soybean-growing 


program and farm agencies of 


all kinds, both public and pri- 
vate, pleaded with farmers to 
feed soybean meal, when feeding 
time came there was no meal. The 
simple fact is that somebody 
either forgot or failed to make 
provision for processing facilities. 
Meantime, manufacturers could 
get neither soybean meal nor 
other protein -ingredients for 
their mixed feeds. Far from 


— hoarding their supplies, as many 


farmers thought, some mills had 

to slow or shut down because 

they couldn’t get supplies. 
Vastly more of a problem than 


ee soy shortages and voluntary pro- 
tein control will be presented if 


the final resort is to rationing. 
The Department of Agriculture 
and the OPA, their fingers al- 
ready burned by farmer protests 
on gas ra- Continued on page 54 


You can make sense out of last 
month’s discussion of the quarrels and 
struggles of the Government farm 
agencies only by looking beyond them 
to the deep political and economic 
conflicts out of which they arises 

The Farm Bureau Fedération, for 
instance, isn’t after the scalp of the 
Farm Security Administration just, for 
tHe exercise. The Extension Service 
and the AAA are not harpooning each 
other at every opportunity just to keep 
in fighting trim. And the state college 
deans up and down the Cornbelt are 
not sounding off for “‘states’ rights” 
and against “‘Federal domination” to 
hear themselves talk. 

Sweeping changes are going on in 
our United States and in the world, 
changes so broad that as yet we cannot 
see their limits. But we can see their di- 
rection, and the direction tends toward 
a better economic deal for the common 
man. If you accept the basic tenet of 
the Farm Bureau Federation that Ag- 
riculture haslong been underprivileged 
in our society, not getting its fair share 
of the national income, then don’t 
AAA, FSA, FCA, REA, SCS, CCC, 
and the rest add up to a major attempt, 
however executed, to do something for 
this group? Whatever you may think 
about them, however they suit or don’t 
suit your personal political color, the 
impelling conditions of change are 
there, as inevitable as the prairie bliz- 
zards of winter or the tides of the sea. 


Yer often they seem to go unrecog- 
nized, and perhaps in no instance more 
conspicuously than by the college 
deans in their breast-beating about 
“states” rights.”’ For the great question 
before our country today—shoving it- 
self more and more into the foreground 
as the war moves along—is not wheth- 
er we are going to be state or Federal, 
but whether we are going to be national 


et 


Agriculture's Go! 
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or international. We are now a national 
community of states. Can we become a 
part of a world community of co-oper- 
ating nations? That is the real ques- 
tion. And the deans in their fussing 
about “‘states’ rights” are 75 years be- 
hind the times. 

As to the merits of the “‘states’ 
rights’’ question, some things can, to 
be sure, be done better on a state or 
regional basis than from Washington. 
But, nevertheless, the real capital of 
American Agriculture today is not the 
agricultural colleges scattered over the 
nation, but Washington, D. C. The 
complex nature of modern agriculture 
makes this so. How the potato growers 
fare in the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota depends upon the circum- 
stances of the potato growers in Aroo- 
stook County, Maine. What the flax 
growers of Minnesota get for their lin- 
seed oil depends upon the fortunes ot 
the cotton and peanut growers in the 
South. The economic controls of so 
vast and complex a mechanism must 
be in one place, and they are—in 
Washington. 


THE FarmBureau-FSAclashillustrates 
sharply the force of change at work in 
thiscountry and the resistance to it. A 
high official in-FSA described it thus: 

*“Two fights over iffcome are going 
on in American Agri¢ulture. @ne has 
t6 do“with Agriculture’s getting its 
fair share of the total ineome of the 
fawion—the ‘parity’ “idea that the 
Farm Butea has championed for 
years. The AAA isthe key agency in 
this, which explains Why 4t fas been so 
long and bitterly fought by“#iany per- 
sons outside the ranks of Agriculture. 

“The other fight is inside Agricul- 
ture’s own family—over distribution 
within the family of whatever income 
Agriculture gets. FSA figures sharply 
in this, as champion of the group that 


has long been on the small end. It fol- 
lows logically that the bitterest enemy 
of FSA in this fight would not be a dis- 
interested group outside Agriculture’s 
fold, but the established, well-to-do 
group within the family that has been 
enjoying the biggest share in the past 
and the Farm Bureau Federation 
tends to represent that group.” 


Tuts FSA official asserted, tho few of 
its members yet realize it, that the 
leadership of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in its opposition to 
change has more in-common with the 
nation’s»industrialists than with the 
faxmers of the Cornbelt and plains; 
and that its venerable president, Ed- 
ward A, O’Neal, is seeking to abolish 
the FSA not so much because he is 
eager to save the country a few million 
dollars as because it represents a direct 
challenge to the big-plantation type of 
agriculture from which he profits in 
the South. 

One frequent suggestion to save 
money and reduce the confusing num- 
ber of farm agencies has been to give 
FSA’s “educational’’ work to the Ex- 
tension Service, where, proponents 
say, it belongs anyway, and turn its 
loans over to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, whose business is lending 
money anyway. But neither of them, 
say FSA men, can do the job. The 
Extension Service cannot effectively 
reach this group—at least, it never has. 
And the FCA people are too “banker- 
minded.” Their major interest is not 
in the welfare of the people to whom 
they’re lending, but in getting back 
their principal with interest. 


CHARGES thrown back at the FSA 
are that its costs per loan are too high; 
that it dabbles in rehabilitation, co- 
operatives, land loans, supplying farm 
labor, and everything else; and that it 
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Troubles 


There’s a New 
Boy at School! 


is, after all, too much an agency of 
“social experimentation.” 

The conflict between the Exten- 
sion Service and AAA draws its day- 
to-day fire from their stepping on 
each other’s toes, Extension being 
the senior agency in the field and 
AAA the fair-haired child of the 
present Administration. But their 
troubles feed from deeper causes 
that have their own relation to the 
trends of change. 

Extension’s method is the slow 
process of education. It tells those 
who will come to listen and hopes its 
story will filter down to those who 
didn’t bother to come. It sets up 
demonstrations in a community and 
hopes the people will profit by what 
they see. Certainly no criticism can 
be leveled at this method on the 
grounds of “‘regimentation,”’ for it is 
devoid of compulsion. The criticism 
comes from the other direction: that 
for some things this utterly demo- 
cratic method is not adequate. 


iy JME farmers may learn to control 
the erosion of their land, but can the 
nation afford to have the soil on the 
other third or half of the farms erode 
just because the farmers don’t bother 
to learn how to prevent it? Is the pure- 
ly “here it is, take it or leave it” 
method of the Extension Service ade- 
quate to deal with so vital a national 
problem as soil conservation? The 
deeply gullied lands of the Cornbelt 
anwer this question with an empha- 
tic “No!” 

Extension Service can say which 
are the best soil conservation meth- 
ods, but somebody needs the respon- 
sibility and the authority to see that 
the job gets done. All of the newer 
igencies, unlike Extension, can em- 
pl some faint degree of compulsion. 
You don’t have [ Continued on page 34 
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1. In this section Ladino has become well established and acreage is rapidly increasing. 
2. Experimental plantings here appear promising. 3. Ladino is being widely used in this 
region under irrigation. Photographs show Ladino in two Pennsylvania pastures mentioned 


What's This About Ladino? 


By R. H. Rumler, County Agent 


Grow ING forage at the rate of almost 
a quarter of a ton per acre per day was 
more than we had expected when we 
introduced Ladino Clover to the farmers 
of Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. We 
felt quite sure that it had a place*in the 
agriculture of this section, but had no 
idea that it would produce the large 
quantity of high-quality forage thatitdid, 

Altho there were some 15 demonstra- 
tional pastures and poultry ranges es- 
tablished with Ladino Clover in the mix- 
ture during the last two years, accurate 
records were kept on only two during the 
growing season. One set of production 
records was maintairied on the poultry 
range of S. D. Barclay, Jersey Shore. 
This was a 100 percent stand of Ladino 
which was seeded in the spring of 1940 
with winter wheat as a nurse crop. It was 
from this range that we obtained 31.6 
tons of forage per acre during the 1942 
growing season, the second year of its use 
as a poultry range. 

The second Ladino demonstration on 
which accurate records were kept was a 
pasture for dairy cattle on the farm of 
H. A. Snyder, Pennsylvania Master 
Farmer, of Montoursville. Unlike the 
first demonstration this contained a mix- 
ture of grasses and legumes. Predominant 
in the mixture, however, were Ladino 
Clover and orchard grass. This pasture 
produced during the 1942 season 22.11 
tons of forage per acre. 


Here's the interesting history of the 
development of these two fields: Barclay 
was faced with the problem of producing 
an abundance of range forage for some 
2,500 pullets and young cockerels. The 
limited acreage of good farm land on his 
place necessitated the use of a type of 


poultry range that could be used more 
than one season without the dangers that 
go with ranging more than one year on 
the same ground. Ladino Clover seemed 
to have all the desired characteristics. It 
would produce a high-protein forage 
year after year without reseeding and also 
would produce a solid mat sufficiently 
thick to keep the birds off the ground. 

In the fall of 1939 plans were made for 
the establishment of the range. A lime 
test revealed that the soil was sufficiently 
sweet to grow legumes without an appli- 
cation of lime. A nurse crop of winter 
wheat was drilled in late September at 
the rate of seven pecks per acre. With the 
wheat in the fall were seeded six pounds 
of timothy per acre. In April, 1940, Bar- 
clay seeded the Ladino Clover mixture 
in the wheat. The mixture was made up 
of one pound of Ladino Clover, five 
pounds Kentucky Bluegrass, one pound 
rough-stalk meadow grass, and one-half 
pound Kent Wild White Clover at that 
rate per acre. This mixture was applied 
broadcast and followed with a 60-tooth 
spike harrow. 


Arrer two years the Ladino has 
dominated the range completely, despite 
the fact that only one pound was seeded 
per acre. Of course, good management 
practices were primarily responsible. 
During the 1941 and 1942 growing sea- 
sons this range was mowed frequently. In 
fact the clover was never permitted to get 
over six or eight inches high at any one 
time. Frequent mowing tended to dis- 
courage the growth of the taller grasses 
and to encourage the Ladino. This can 
be readily understood when you realize 
that the stem of Ladino lies flat on the 
ground. [ Continued on page 32 


Having Trouble 


LET INSULITE HELP YOU 


Te's difficult to keep help these days. And 
never before was man power more needed 
on the farms of America, 


Many farmers have found a way to keep 
their help satisfied and contented to re- 
main on the farm. It is this—by providing 
up-to-date living quarters for hired hands. 


Do you realize that you can convert un- 
used space into attractive, comfortable and 
cheery rooms in a few hours—yourse/f? You 
can—with the help of Insulite. 


Insulite is quickly nailed to studding, 
joists or rafters, or over cracked plastered 
surfaces. In a few hours, you have a beau- 
tiful room that requires no plastering, 
papering or painting. 

And here’s good news—Insulite insulates 
as it builds. Insulite keeps the heat within 
the building, making rooms warmer in 
winter. In summer, Insulite keeps those 
same rooms cooler by keeping heat out. 
Ask for Insulite in the red package at your 
lumber dealer. 


Attractive rooms in a few hours kK 


It’s really simple to 

ild new rooms with 
Insulite. Many farm- 
ers have converted 
unused space into 
complete living quar- 
ters, with a bed roo: 
living room an 
kitchen — thus ena- 
bling them to keep 
married couples on 
the farm. 


Keep a bundle of In- 
sulite always on hand 
for quick repairing. 
For building parti- 
tions, new walls, new 
ceilings, small out- 
buildings, Insulite 
fills the bill. Easy to 
saw, easy to nail, it’s 
no trick to repair 
with Insulite. 





Paper Company 
Dept. SF43, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me free plans for Insulite— 
Poultry f Northern Type 1 Range Shelter 2 
House Southern Type  DairyBan (O | 
Portable Brooder House (1) Grain StorageBin DO | 
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By Gus Larson 


Here's a quiz to test your general 
knowledge—both on and off the farm— 
so find yourself a pencil and see how you 
come out. For each part of a question an- 
swered correctly, score one point. If you 
score (a) 30 points or better—you’re an 
all-round farmer with a nose for news; 
(b) 20-30 points—you read the news- 
papers; (c) 15-20 points—you pass; (d) 
10-15 points—too much school-skipping; 
(e) under 10 points—you weren’t even 
trying! 


1. Which of the following chickens 
would you keep as good egg producers: 
(a) the glossy feathered hens with yel- 
low shanks? (b) the warriors with dry, 
frayed feathers and faded beaks and 
shanks? (c) the slender hens with light- 
colored combs? 


2. Everyone shivers when cold. What is 
shivering for? Is it to (a) make you realize 
you need long underwear? (b) increase 
muscular action, thereby heightening the 
heat of the body? (c) warn you of an 
approaching invasion of “cold bacteria’’? 


3. In Tunisia female animals are 
obliged to wear veils. This is probably 
the law because (a) the hot sun will burn 
the skin off the noses of the animals, if not 
protected. (b) the animals have become 
shy from much inbreeding of “bashful 
types.” (c) it is an old religious custom. 


4. Which of the following geographical 
statements are true? (a) Brazil is larger 
than the United States. (b) Reno, Ne- 
vada, is farther west than California. (c) 
The Pacific entrance to the Panama 
Canal is farther west than the Atlantic 
entrance. 


5. If your chickens were sneezing and 
sniffing, which of the following would 
be the best cold remedy: (a) have the 
hens inhale gasoline fumes? (b) put the 
old hens’ feet in hot water and rub their 
chests with lard? (c) do not feed for one 
day? (d) put sulfathiozol in their feed? 


6. George Washington was not the 
first President of the United States. For 
seven years under the Articles of Con- 
federation we had a President. This man 
was (a) Aaron Burr. (b) Thomas Jef- 
ferson. (c) John Hansen. (d) Benjamin 
Franklin. 


7. Corn, wheat, cotton linters, and truck 
crops contributed more to the 1939 na- 


In Tunisia female animals wear veils. Why? 


tional farm income than any other crops. 
Can you arrange them in the order of 
their importance? 


8. How well do youremember the waist- 
lines of other years? The ideal waistline of 
Civil War days was (a) 36 inches. (b 
26 inches. (c) 18 inches. 


9. There are “ham and eggs,” and 
then there are “cham and eggs country 
style.” “Country style” means that (a 
the ham and eggs are fried in the coun- 
try. (b) the ham and eggs are fried 
together. (c) the eggs are fried on top of 
the ham. 


10. Cows will give the most milk ove 
the longest period of time if they have 
their calves (a) in the winter. (b) in the 
fall. (c) in early spring. (d) in late spring. 


11, Do you have a colt so lazy that 
he wants to sleep lying down? If you have, 
will such shiftless habits (a) speed up his 
growth? (b) deter his growth? (c) make 
him mean and lazy? (d) cause worms’ 


12, How’s your memory? Which were 
the three largest years of farm product 
export from the standpoint of dolla 
value in the years from 1922-1932? 


13. Men wear skirts in three of the 
following countries. Can you name 
them? (a) Sweden. (b) Tunisia. (c) India. 
(d) Greece. (e) China. (f) Scotland. 


14, The light seen in the eyes of cats 
at night is caused by (a) the light of the 
moon or some other light. (b) a special 
diffusion mechanism of the cat’s eyes 
(c) the small amount of phosphorus 
present in cats’ eyes. 


15. The 75-year-old Army regulation, 
recently rescinded, that every Army re- 
cruit must possess strong opposing in- 
cisor teeth was adopted (a) to insure 
ability of soldiers to partake of an ade- 
quate meat diet. (b) so that soldiers using 
early muzzle-loaders could bite off the 
tips of paper cartridges for rapid reload- 
ing. (c) because poor teeth were believec 
to be a sign of weakness. 


16. The U. S. Rubber Czar in charge 
of expediting synthetic rubber production 
is (a) Robert I’. Patterson. (b) James F. 
Byrnes. (c) William Jeffers. (d) Edwara 
J. Flynn. 





Turn to page 63 for answers. 
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section particularly 










5 for Conservation of 
GimFARM MACHINERY | 





useful. Tells how 
to find and correct 
causes of trouble — 







how to make simple 
repairs yourself / 








Your Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man has your 
copy now — FREE! Ask him for it today! 
When your local Mobilgas-Mobiloil ." f 
man calls on you he’ll supply your 
copy of this valuable book without 
charge or obligation! 


ats 
he 
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Count on him also for sound ad- 
vice on your maintenance problems. 
He knows machinery—receives the 
latest technical information. He can 
help you make your machines last! 


ire 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
ed SEE HIM FOR EXPERT HELP General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


Mobilgas 4x» Mobiloil 


TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Bive Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P. M., E. W. T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 








SOCONY-VACUUM 

















Not Enough 


BANU 
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Keep Warmer while 
Saving Fuel with 


BALSAM-WOOL 


Are chilly rooms giving you the 
“fuel shortage blues’? Get rid of 
shivers—protect health and com- 
fort—with Balsam-Wool Attic In- 
sulation! It’s a sure way to keep 
your home lastingly comfortable— 
while you save up to 20% on fuel 
each heating season. Moisture- 
proofed, flameproof, windproof, and 
sturdy, Balsam-Wool is easily ap- 
plied—and is sold under a money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. See 
your Jumber dealer now about 
blanketing your attic with Balsam- 
Wool—or mail the coupon for fur- 
ther information! 


NEW DOUBLE VALUE 


BALSAM-W00 


SEALED INSULATION 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 202-4 First National Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information about 
Balsam-Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. 
Iam a Home Owner[]; Renter (); Architect; 
Student (; Contractor [7]. 


Name 
Address 


City on dcp aml es ata 
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Is Showing the Way to New Field Practices 


By Dick Crabb 


Irs always an experience to look upon 
hallowed ground. Recently near the little 
town of Stonington, Illinois, I stood and 
gazed upon what is surely one of the most 
hallowed spots in America’s great Corn- 
belt. It is a plot of just more than 10 acres 
of ever-so-gently-rolling prairie on a 
farm operated by an Englishman whose 
name is Peabody—Paul H. Peabody, his 
R.F.D. box reads. 

In this field Peabody, a tall, good- 
natured fellow who looks as if he might 
have been center on the college basketball 
team, has set a flock of new corn-growing 
records. The most highly publicized of 
them came to light this winter when 
officials of the Illinois Crop Improvement 
Association and State Experiment Sta- 
tion announced that Peabody had 
raised 1,916 bushels of corn (figured on a 
No. 2 shelled basis) on his 10-acre plot to 
set a new world 10-acre yield record at 
191.64 bushels an acre. 


Tuts was the third year that the Chris- 
tian County farmer had used his 10-acre 
field as a laboratory to see just how much 
corn could be raised per acre and to test 
the practicality of stepping up corn pro- 
duction to its known limits. For the three- 
year period the plot has averaged 150 
bushels an acre, and the cost of produc- 
tion, based on labor, seed, and fertility 
costs, has averaged about 20 cents a bush- 
el—not much more than half the usual 
figure on the average Cornbelt farm. 

Asked about these amazing corn yields, 
Peabody shifts the cigar, which is as 
standard equipment for him as it is for 
the English prime minister, and replies 
something like this: “‘It’s no miracle. I 
think most any of the boys could do as 
well if they’d take a well-drained piece of 
ground, build up its fertility, and plant 
some darned good hybrid seed. Of course, 
a fellow has to get a decent break from 
the weather.” 

And that’s exactly what this Illinois 
farmer did. He selected the 10-acre field 


just north of the house because it is fertil: 
and well drained. 

“I think,” he says, “I’ve figured out a 
way to raise these big crops without de- 
pleting my soil fertility. The plan is de- 
pendent upon raising 200 head of cattle 
on a paved feed lot so I can get all the 
manure I need. Each year I have given 
my land a good thick coating of manure. 
Then I use some commercial fertilizer to 
get any other plant foods that are needed. 
Last year I used about 200 pounds of this 
fertilizer to the acre.” 


His planting and cultivation practices 
are all arranged with but one idea in 


mind—to get a heavy population of 


plants. 

“T plant my contest fields in 28-inch 
rows with plants about 10 inches apart. 
I’ve planted a good hybrid, just the same 
kind that any farmer can buy, cultivated 
it with a rotary hoe at first, and plowed it 
later,” he explains. 

The Peabody and other Illinois 10- 
acre plots haveabout the same relation, 
say Illinois College of Agriculture crop 
experts, to corn farming as the Indian- 
apolis Memorial Day Speedway has had 
to the automobile industry. Whereas the 
speedway classic has been of invaluable 
assistance in demonstrating the effective- 
ness of new carburetors, new motors, and 
new fuels, these Illinois 10-acre contests 
are doing much the same thing for new 
hybrids, new cropping practices, and new 
conceptions of soil conservation. 


Firsr, consider the value of such com- 
petition to the hybrid-corn industry, tho 
its miracles are by now beginning to be 
taken for granted. Probably no one is 
better able to explain hybrid corn’s con- 
tribution to these tremendous yields than 
Dr. J. R. Holbert, noted hybrid expert, 
whose work on Funk Farms in Illinois as 
a Government agronomist and private 
corn breeder has identified him with 
scores of hybrids developed by agricul- 
tural experiment stations, state colleges, 
and commercial producers. 


Says Dr. Holbert: [ Continued on page 65 


Paul H. Peabody, Illinois, in his record-yielding field, demonstrates that it is high plant 
population with a good ear on every stalk that makes record yields possible. His planting 
pattern of 28-inch rows with stalks about every 10 inches resulted in about 15,000 plants 
an acre, compared with seven or eight thousand plants an acre in open-pollinated fields 10 
years ago. Peabody set a new world record of 191.64 bushels an acre on his 10-acre plot 
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the best of today’s 
building restrictions 









TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Inspect your steel roofing and siding. Straighten out any dents 
with a wood or rubber mallet. Whenever possible while hammer- 


ERHAPS you'd like to put ing, support the back side of the sheet with a wood block. Check 


some new bull li 5 0 : flashings and downspouts for tightness Kee p all sheets well 
son e dings on your nailed. If your steel roofing and siding shows signs of corrosion, 
farm—or remodel, or make some be sure to remove the rust with a wire brush and then paint. 

. . . E Give your silos, grain bins, and stock tanks a check-over. Often 
major re pairs. But even if you hav e a small bit of care can add years to their service. Be sure to keep 
the money on hand, material short- farm machinery well greased and under cover. Chances are that 


‘17° 4 oR + . ‘ . you are already doing many or all of these things—but we are 
ages and building restrictions make any major construction putting them here as a reminder, for they are important. And 






















almost impossible. remember, if any equipment you have js beyond repair—get it 
TI sands of f follow a la th: into Uncle Sam’s scrap pile. If you have machinery that you 
housands of farmers are following a wise plan—one that don’t need—sell it or swap it. For it is imperative that every bit 


takes care of the present and builds for the future as well. of equipment—every pound of steel be at work in the war effort. 


A. BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS oF PLAN FARM 
* WITH THE MONEY YOU SAVE IMPROVEMENTS NOW 





¥ ‘ 


‘ - 
» 





ee, 
— Even extensive repairs will cost 
you far less than new buildings 
or equipment. And the smart 
thing to do is to put the money 
you save into War Bonds. 
You'll protect yourself against 
the day when your buildings 
and equipment are entirely worn 
out. For, in the meantime, you 
will be building up a good fund 
that you can later use to buy 
the things you need to improve 
your farm. 


v 


It’s good business to take care of your farm 
buildings and equipment. But don’t spend the 
loney it saves you. Put it into War Bonds. 
lan, what an investment! Almost 3% interest 
and the best security in the world.’’ 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 









To help you plan a better, more prof- 
itable farm for the future, we are 
continuously carrying on research to 
determine the most practical types of 
buildings for money-making farming. 
As a result, we have already com- 
pleted plans for cattle shelters, poul- 
try brooder houses and range shel- 
ters, and machinery sheds. Others 
will be developed. Plans are complete 
—in blueprint form. See your U-S-S 
Roofing and Siding dealer, or write to 
the Agricultural Extension Bureau, 
609 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for your free copies, 














U-S:S 
ROOFING AND 
SIDING SHEETS 
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Jt TO KEEP YOUR 


BATTERY “UP” TODAY 





Py 


replace with a 


DELCO BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for every make and 
model automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 
dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


propuct ofr Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES MANY VITAL PRODUCTS 
A ee ee ee ee 





What's This About 


Altho no production records were kep 
during 1941, a record was kept of the dif 
ference in feed consumption between th 
birds on Ladino range and the birds of tl 
same age that were confined. The resu! 
was that 2,500 birds in confinement co: 
sumed feed costing $4 more per day tha 
the same number of birds on rane. Thi 
meant a saving of $120 per month for 
minimum of five months; and, if this 11 
acre field of Ladino had been ranged 
capacity, the return would have been con- 
siderably higher. 

After such a remarkable return on i: 
vestment during the first year, accurat 
production records were kept during tl 
1942 growing season. From May 5 
September 24 the range produced 31.64 
tons of green forage per acre. When drie 
down to between eight and nine percen 
moisture it produced 5.4 tons of dry ha 
per acre, which analyzed 29.8 percent 
protein. In other words, this range pro- 
duced 2,980. pounds of protein per acre o1 
the equivalent of 14,900 pounds of a 20- 
percent protein feed. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it is not possible t 
utilize a range so as to obtain 100 percen 
of its production. 

Such a range, we believe, would carry at 
least 600 birds per acre thruout a growin; 
season, and we believe that it will last for 
minimum of four or five years before the 
bluegrass starts to grow in appreciable 
amounts. To maintain such a production 
schedule it is necessary to use fertilize: 
liberally. On the Barclay range 400 pounds 
of 20-percent superphosphate were applied 
per acre in the fall of 1941. A similar ap- 
plication of superphosphate or 0-20-10 
will be made in the fall of 1943. High pro- 
duction will depend on maintaining a high 
level of fertility. 


Tue STORY behind Snyder’s Ladino- 
orchard grass pasture is equally amazing. 
Until 1940 Snyder, who had no permanent 
pasture, used green feed for his dairy herd 
of 30 cows and yearlings during the sum- 
mer. This green feed was mowed and 
hauled to the cattle where it was fed in a 
dry lot. The fact that the bottom land on 
his farm was not adapted to the growing of 
a permanent pasture seemed to call for 
such a feed program. 

Convinced that the hand-feeding of 
green feed in the summer was a costly 
practice, Snyder decided to try rotation 
pasture as a substitute. With oats as 
nurse crop he seeded half of an 11-acre 
field to a mixture of grasses and legumes 
with a base of timothy. In the other hall 
he used the same mixture with orchard 
grass as a base. The following season he 
pastured both plots, but found that th 
orchard grass mixture was far more pro- 
ductive, producing 24.6 tons of green feed 
per acre during that year. 

It took just one year to convince Snyde! 
that pasture was one of his most valuable 
crops, because it produced an abundance 
of feed with a minimum of labor. He ha 
since arranged his rotation to have on¢ 
two fields adjoining the barn in pastu! 
every year. 

This year his pasture was a mixtur 
orchard grass and Ladino Clover know! 
Pennsylvania as the Triple-Purpose P 
ture Mixture because the mixture is \ 
adapted either for pasture, hay, or g! 
silage. It is not recommended unco! 
tionally, however, for all three, usu 
being seeded particularly for pasture. | 











Ladino? [ Continued from page of ] 


produces beyond the capacity of animals 
to pasture, it can be mowed for hay or 
maybe ensiled. 

Before being pastured, two-thirds of 
Snyder’s field was made into hay this year. 
By mid-May when he was ready to turn 
his cattle to pasture, the clover and orchard 
grass were 30 inches high. Altho this mix- 
ture does not equal alfalfa in yield for hay, 
it is most worth while as a supplement to 
the hay crop. 

This Ladino-orchard grass pasture, pro- 
ducing at the rate of 22.11 tons of forage 
per acre, furnished all the pasture needed 
by a herd of from 30 to 33 big Holstein 
cows and heifers. That portion of the crop 
cut for hay analyzed 15.5 percent protein 
on the dry basis. The clippings taken from 
our pasture measuring cage analyzed up to 
20 percent protein. This abundance of 
high-protein forage made it possible for 
Snyder to reduce materially the quantity 
of grain fed during the summer months as 
compared with previous years. No accurate 
records are available on this saving. 

To obtain the maximum production 
from such a pasture it is necessary to follow 
an exacting system of management. Ladino 
Clover is soon lost to the pasture if a system 
of continuous, close grazing is followed. 
Snyder divided his 13-acre field into three 
pasture plots of equal size. By grazing these 
plots alternately he was able to obtain the 
maximum of feed produced by the pasture 
without injury to the stand of clover. We 
believe, therefore, that proper manage- 
ment is the most important single factor in 
its successful use. 

The Snyder pasture produced approxi- 
mately 1,408 pounds of protein per acre. 
By following the rotation system of man- 
agement Snyder’s cows harvested almost 
100 percent of the feed produced. This 
meant that his relatively small area pro- 
duced the equivalent of 45.7 tons of a 20- 
percent protein feed which would have cost 
him $1,828 if he had bought it in the form 
of concentrates. 

After several years’ experience with 
Ladino Clover and Ladino Clover-orchard 
grass mixtures the clover appears as an 
important factor in the struggle to keep 
down the cost of production. END 
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“Look, Mother—Veronica Lake!” 
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HERE'S A 
DIRT-GETTING 
SO THAT HELPS REMOVE 


DANGEROUS 6ERMS TOO! 
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* 
Try the new Lifebuoy 
@ Today, everybody's busier . . . working harder! 
That’s why you need Lifebuoy soap more than 
ever! Lifebuoy’s rich, purifying lather chases dirt 
and grime. It leaves hands healthfully clean by 
washing away germ-laden dirt. What's more, Life- 


buoy is the only popular soap especially made to 
stop “B.O.” 





Big Laugh Treat! 
BOB BURNS 


Tune in Bob Burns, the 
Arkansas Traveler,in a 
brand new, laugh-packed 
radio show! Grand com- 
edy ... tall tales... and 
the famous BAZOOKA! 
Every Thursday evening— 
NBC network. 
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FROM HEAD TO TOE IT STOPS “B. 0.” 








Here’s how 
Heat-Venting adds 
mileage, saves rubber 


@ Because this unusual Seiberling 
Truck and Bus Tire actually ex- 
hales dangerous internal heat 
through small round holes in its 
shoulders, it is delivering tremen- 
dous extra mileage today on all 
types of military vehicles, as well 
as on trucks and buses in service 
essential to the nation. 


When you get your next ration 
certificate, see your Seiberling 
Dealer first. But if he can’t supply 
Heat-Vented Seiberlings for your 
farm truck... please be patient. 


The reason will be that the tires 
he might have had have gone to war. 


But don’t forget Heat-Venting, 
a patented Seiberling feature that 
saves rubber by fighting blow-out 
heat. Whether you get them now 
or after the war, Heat-Vented 
Seiberlings will cut your tire costs 
to the bone. 


Uncle Sam EXPECTS FARMERS TO KEEP ’EM 
ROLLING—GET THE HELP OF A REAL TIRE EXPERT! 


Whatever make of tires now on your wheels, your nearby Seiberling 
Dealer, a real tire expert, is ready now to take personal responsi- 
bility for their care. His fleet-tested service plan will help you 
keep ’em rolling—longer! See him soon for all the details. 


Heat Venited EY TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Also manufacturers of Pontons + Reconnaisance Boats « Parts for Gas 





Join the 


U.S. 


Truck | 
CONSERVATION | 
cones 


oS = 4 
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Masks « Bullet-Seal Tubes and Military Tires for our Armed Forces 


SEIBERLING ON RUBBER IS LIKE STERLING ON SILVER 





Agriculture’s Got 


to co-operate with AAA, but you lose pay- 
ments and loans if you don’t. FSA can re- 
fuse a loan if you don’t keep farm accounts. 
The SCS, thru its soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, can bring a degree of public censure 
on those who refuse to co-operate. The club 
may be subtle and unsevere, but it is there. 

AAA’s gripe, however, is not primarily 
at the methods or even the accomplish- 
ments of Extension. Many AAA men are 
ready to agree that the scientific informa- 
tion Extension gradually has spread thru 
the country in the past 25 years is the foun- 
dation on which our present war produc- 
tion must stand or fall. But they dislike 
the reactionary, un-co-operative attitude 
they find in some land-grant college 
and Extension people—like the dean 
who remarked of the farm programs: “I 
still have hopes that the country eventually 
will come back to some semblance of 
sanity.’ Extension people are likely to re- 
taliate with the charge that AAA is an ar- 
rogant Federal bureaucracy; that its so- 
called “farmer committees” are merely 
rubber stamps taking orders from Wash- 
ington; and that in any given state much 
of its Washington program doesn’t fit. 

**The AAA largely ignores the construc- 
tive help the states could give,” said one 
Extension man. “‘The deans, directors, and 
research men in our colleges have devoted 
their lives to the study of agriculture in 
their states. They know the climate, soils, 
crops, and people. Yet they are ignored in 
the formation of programs vitally affecting 
agriculture in their own states. They find 
out what the farm program is when it 
comes out in the papers.” 


AnoTHER and more significant criticism 
of the AAA is that it is not really in the line 
of a better deal for the common man. It 
only seems to be. The historic policy of the 
shoemaker has been to keep up the price 
by making fewer shoes, and the machinery 
manufacturer by making fewer machines, 
and the trainman by training fewer ap- 
prentices, and the doctor by limiting the 
number of doctors. And the AAA, when it 
came along, did exactly the same thing. It 
reduced the supply to keep up the price, 
and the common man not living on the 
farm had to use more of his week’s pay to 
buy food and therefore had less left to pay 
for a new rug or his daughter’s college 
education. 

AAA justifies its employment of this 
old industrial trick on the grounds that 
food prices were abnormally low anyway 
and the farmers, one segment of the com- 
mon man, were in such a financial fix that 
something had to be done. But in the long 
run, two wrongs don’t make a right. In the 
long run, policies that mean fewer goods 
and services and higher prices are not in 
the line of a better world for the common 
man, including the farmer. 

Look at one final example of the sweep 
of change over the farmlands: the relation 
of Extension to the Farm Bureau. It grew 
up quite naturally. The Extension Service 
was a new Government agency. It needed 
local organizations to help it get started. 
The county Farm Bureaus were formed 
for that purpose. But no organization of 
farmers would long be content just to 
“sponsor” agricultural and home econom- 
ics education; they soon formed the state 
and national federations, and the Farm 
Bureau went into business and _ politics. 

Today the Farm Bureau in bussiness is, 
for the most part, a settled issue. In some 
states, like Nebraska, the Extension Serv- 











Troubles 


ice quickly backed away when private 
business began to kick about competition 
from a Government-sponsored agency, 
ind the Farm Bureau never has grown 
powerful. In other states the Extension- 
Farm Bureau tie-up survived this criticism 
and the Farm Bureaus have been able to 
become big business organizations and at 
the same time to sponsor Extension. 

The Farm Bureau in politics today is far 
from a settled issue, and is the farthest from 
settled in states like Illinois and Iowa, 
where Extension and Farm Bureau are 
tied most closely together. In an Illinois 
county, for instance, the Farm Bureau still 
is mainly an Extension-supporting organi- 
zation, but in Washington the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is a powerful, 
private farm-lobbying organization. The 
farm adviser (county agent) is responsible 
to, and draws pay from both the Ex- 
tension Service and the County Farm 
Bureau, which also give financial support 
to the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
lo which side will the county agent give his 
loyalty when, at the national level, the 
Farm Bureau, from which he draws part 
of his pay, gets into a fight with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, from which 
he draws the other part of his pay? 

With controversial programs like AAA 
and FSA a part of the national agricultural 
scheme, an organization such as the Farm 
Bureau Federation seems likely to come 
even more into conflict with the Federal 
Administration in the future than in the 
past; and therefore an arrangement at the 
county level whereby one man tries to 
serve both masters will work less and less 
well. While the Extension-Farm Bureau 
tie-up still is staunchly defended in Iowa 
and Illinois, a good many experienced 
men in other states believe the Extension 
Service today should be tied to no farm or- 
ganization, but be independent and in 
position to co-operate equally with all. 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


VOTE: Even as Agriculture's children argue 
among themselves, the trend of events is chang- 
ng the shape of their world to come. This, the 
econd article of the ‘‘ Agriculture's Got Troubles” 
ertes, ts designed to bring into the open still 
more basic sources of contention so that farmers 
may weigh them and make intelligent decisions 
for their removal. In his concluding article next 
month the author will explore possible cures for 
these ills from which we suffer.—Editors 
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“U.D.F. is striking this time for a 
closed shop. Egad! What next?” 
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WITH PLENTY OF MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties and “Breakfast of Champions“ are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


Now that you have to work 
like Paul Bunyan to meet 
those gigantic war production 
schedules, you’d better plan 
to eat more, too. Plenty of 
the right kinds of food helps 
you keep fit, which saves pre- 
cious days for more produc- 
tion. Start that big morning 
meal with fruit, lots of milk or 
cream, and a man-sized bowl 
of Wheaties, “‘Breakfast of 
Champions.” (Great stuff, 
those Wheaties! They’re Am- 
erica’s favorite whole wheat 
flakes, and they give you all 
of whole wheat’s well known 
important nourishment.) Then 
help yourself to anything else 
you want. 

Special offer! Yours for a 3c 
stamp. Family sample pack- 
age of Wheaties, also the 
Betty Crocker booklet, ‘‘ Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.” 
Send 3c stamp, name and ad- 
dress to General Mills, Inc., 
Dept. 117, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LESS 
"TIME OUT” 
When Cows 

Freshen 


Avoid Breakdowns and 
Production Lapses due 
to Calving Strains 


T TAKES STAMINA to stand the pace 
I of dairying today — more than many 
cows possess when reliance is placed on 
feed alone. To make every cow a produc- 
tive war-worker, pick out the laggards 
in your herd for Kow-Kare conditioning 
—then compare results, 


The tonic Kow-Kare formula of Iron, 
Iodine an¢ potent medicinal ingredients 
is first aid when appetite lags under 
heavy, dry feeding, with long weeks to 
go before green pastures and outdoor 
exercise can play their part. 


When vitality is down there’s need to 
fight off dangers to cow health. Many 
things can happen unless bodily vigor is 
sustained by precautionary condition- 
ing. Good calves and full production are 
the order of the day, and you'll save 
many worries at this crucial time with 
the tonic supplement of Kow-Kare in 
the ration for a few weeks before and 
after freshening. 


At dealers everywhere—feed, drug, gen- 
eral stores and many seedsmen, $1.25 
and 65¢ sizes. 


FREE COW BOOK. Home Aids to Cow 
Health — what to do in emergencies and 
when to call your veterinary. 32 pages, 
illustrated. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
DEPT. S-10 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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Box socials provide both 
fun and funds. Here the 
author auctions off a box, 
balloon-decorated, at a 
Chapel community night 


With the church a nucleus > 
of youth activities, this 
outdoor fireplace in the 
church yard is popular for 
wiener roasts and picnics 


By Clayton P. Shepard 


A STRANGER driving along a town- 
ship road in Madison County, Iowa, 
after nightfall might pull up in amaze- 
ment before a brightly lighted area, 
several miles from any town, filled with 
old folks and young folks obviously hav- 
ing a bang-up good time. 

From the road he might watch a hotly 
contested badminton game, a croquet 
match, or a horseshoe contest. Or his eye 
might be attracted by an -animated 
group sitting around the outdoor fire- 
place, their faces lighted by the flames 
from a crackling fire. 

“Certainly not a park out here sur- 
rounded by plowed fields,’’ he remarks to 
himself. And he would be right. No park, 
but a recreation center—Early Chapel 
Christian Church’s answer to gas ration- 
ing and people’s need for fellowship and 
relaxation in a world gone awry. 

Little more than a year ago Early 
Chapel was just another country church 
and parsonage. But one day after talking 
with leaders of my congregation, my 
wife (who is also a minister) and I de- 
cided that the tension of the times seemed 
to demand more than the regular reli- 
gious services and church activities. In the 
community of 200 people which the 
church serves, there was a growing need 
for a place where men and women could 
gather to talk over their mutual prob- 
lems; the 30 or 40 young people living 
within three or four miles of the church 
needed a place to play after arduous days 
in the field fighting the battle of food 
production. 

And so, with the help of church and 
community leaders, an expanded church 
program began to take form—a program 
which has truly brought them back into 
the church—and alive to its possibilities. 
The first job was the recreation center. 
As a beginning we bought a four-racket 
badminton set, a six-mallet croquet set, 
and two sets of horseshoes. These we set 
up around the church—the badminton 
court between the church and parsonage, 
the croquet grounds on the front lawn, and 
the horseshoe court back of the church. 


Early Chapel 
Brings ‘Em Back 
ALIVE 


Photographs by Alice Pye 


Then we invited all the young folks in 
the community to a wiener roast. About 
20 arrived, and after the picnic they re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the suggestion 
that they help set up a lighting system for 
the church grounds. From that time on, 
the recreation center was the hub of 
community get-togethers. Later, with 
everyone working together again, we 
built a large outdoor fireplace and two 
picnic tables on the fourth side of the 
church—a spot which is popular from 
early spring until late fall. 

In working out the new program, we 
divided our people into four groups: boys 
and girls up to 12 years old; young people 
from 12 to 18; out-of-school youth and 
young married folks; and the older mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

The days when our church was a place 
folks visited only on Sundays are gone 
forever, for we now draw enthusiastic 
attendance nearly every day of the week. 
Under the new plan, the first two groups 
of young folks gather at the church on 
Tuesday nights for fun and recreation. 
On Thursday nights the out-of-school 
youths and young married couples take 
over. 


Durinc the fourth week of each 
month, one evening is given over to a 
community gathering for recreation and 
discussion to which all four groups are 
invited. This big evening usually starts 
out with a softball game between married 
and single men, or a game with a neigh- 
boring team. The meal itself takes many 
forms—it may be a basket supper, an 
oyster stew, a steak fry, a box social, or a 
picnic around the outdoor fireplace, de- 
pending on the season. 

After the “eats” comes the discussion 
period in the church basement, a feature 
which has rapidly gained in popularity 
and in which everyone—both young and 
old—participates. There’s nothing aca- 
demic about the topics we choose to 
discuss. Subjects like “Should the Farm 
Boy Be Kept on the Farm or Enter the 
Armed Services?” “‘The Farmers’ Part in 
the War Production Program,” and 
“Sharing the Ride to Save Gas and 
Tires” strike close [| Continued on page 38 





















NUDER YET KICHER-TASTING SUOKES | 


PRINCE ALBERT 
DOESNT BITE ME. ITS NO- 
BITE TREATED, YET THE 
RICH TASTE IS THERE 
MELLOW, SMOOTH ! 



































50 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 

handy pocket pack- 

age of Prince 






J. M. Cloud says: 
“Milder yet richer-tasting pipe-smokes 
are ‘first down the alley’ with me” 


Jack Cloud’s right there for strike or spare— 
“Great fun, bowling,” says he, “but not with- 
out a pipeful of grand-tasting, sweet-smell- 
ing Prince Albert. P.A.’s mellow—mild, easy 
on my tongue, yet it tastes right—so right!” 
We know what you mean, Jack! 









PRINCE ALBERT FOR 4" 
RIPE, RICH, COOL ROLL- | 
YOUR-OWNS. THE CRIMP 

CUT SETS RIGHT__NO ™} 
SPILLING, NO STRINGY ENDS 4d 
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70 


fine roll-your-own 





cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 
Albert 









“Wood-carving makes time fly,’’ 
says O. A. Taylor, 
“but my best hobby is that 
grand-tastin’ ‘makin’s’ tobacco!” 











. . ' 70) “Smooth, round, firm smokes on the 
oe NY E. vem ‘ first roll!” is one way Mr. O. A. Taylor 
f . J reacts to Prince Albert. And that’s im- 
PRINGE ALBERT 


portant to a man busy every spare-time 





i] minute at his other hobby of intricate 
BUY WAR BONDS wood-carving. Handsome stuff, too. 
AND STAMPS! 





i | 
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| son nwa THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
gcicarerre elt teas) 
wi R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SAVE 


e WORK 
e MILK 
e MONEY 


It’s patriotic to feed milk substitutes to 
calves. Your government is asking you 
to do it to release more milk for human 
use. Do the job with Purina Calf Start- 
ena. Every bag replaces 40 gallons of 
milk. It saves you work—just put it in a 
little feed box and let calves help them- 
selves. It saves you money—costs only 
about 4a/f as much as milk at present 
market prices. Get Calf Startena from 
your local Purina dealer with the 
Checkerboard Sign. See him early! 
Customers’ needs are always cared for 
first. PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


PURINA 


CALF 


TARTEN 
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Early Chapel Brings ’Em Back ALIVE 


home and provide ammunition for live- 
wire debate. 

The discussion method is varied—it may 
be in the form of a round table, a panel, or 
the ““Town Hall” plan, in which an expert 
talks to the group and answers questions 
from the floor. 

Talent and leadership, we have dis- 
covered, are not hard to find. People with 
training and experience in a wide variety 
of fields usually can be found within the 
county. The county agent and the voca- 
tional agriculture teachers from the near- 
by town of Earlham have been among our 
guests. As for background material, we 
have been able to obtain much help from 
the Iowa State College Extension Service, 
the farm organizations, and the church 
brotherhoods—sources available to any 
community. 

Just this spring we expanded the church’s 
part in the community even further by co- 
operation with the War Production Board 
in sponsoring a 10-week out-of-school 
youth and adult course on “How to In- 
crease Poultry and Egg Production.” 
Taught by the proprietor of a hatchery in 
Winterset, another neighboring town, the 
class is drawing an average of about 30 
persons to the church once a week. 

Admittedly a practical program, we 
have found there is a spiritual and moral 
value, too, (not at first apparent) in mak- 
ing our church a real community center. 
Many of the folks who come to play horse- 
shoe or badminton or to picnic around the 
fireplace were not regular church or Sun- 


Did Hunter Earn an “E”? 


makes no attempt to follow a definite plan 
except to see that sows are housed on high 
ground. Sows are in the pasture and so are 
the houses. Each sow selects the one she 
wants and farrows her litter there. 
Now, getting back to his spring pigs, we 
find they’re creep fed as soon as they’re 
ready to start eating. After weaning, 
they’re raised on alfalfa pasture, 250 per 15 
acres. Even then, Hunter has to take off 
two crops of hay to keep the alfalfa young 
and tender for the pigs. March-farrowed 
pigs are ready for market six months later. 
His 1942 spring pigs at that age went to 
market averaging 216 pounds. They 
brought the top for the day, and he often 
gets a nickel over the top. Like all his pigs, 
they were grown on corn and a commercial 
supplement, both self-fed. He’s found it 
takes 12 to 14 bushels of corn and approxi- 
mately 80 pounds of supplement to feed a 
pig from weaning age to market time at 220. 
Hunter depends on a commercial sup- 
plement to help his sows wean litters aver- 
aging nine to 10 pigs each. This supple- 
ment is fed along with his farm grains ac- 
cording to directions of the manufacturer. 
His winter brood-sow ration consists of 10 
ears of corn and one pound of supplement 
daily, depending on the size of the sow and 
the amount of flesh she’s carrying. He 
doesn’t want a sow fat. He believes sows 
need plenty of exercise during the winter 
they seem to get enough naturally in the 
summer—so he houses them on one side of 
a pasture and feeds them on the other. 
Hunter differs with the usually recom- 
mended practice of letting up on the feed 
just before farrowing. Instead, a few days 
before farrowing he increases the corn and 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


day school attendants. But they learned to 
feel at home in the church; they learned to 
play with those who were regular church, 
people. And now, when Sunday comes, 
they join those who come to worship. 

“This is all very well,” you may say 
“but equipment for a recreation center 
costs money. Funds are scarce in our 
neighborhood church; we can’t afford such 
an extensive program.” 

Why not look at it this way? Are the 
young people in your community worth an 
investment of about $1 each? That’s what 
the $30 which the church paid for initial 
equipment actually amounted to—and the 
church board feels that it never spent any 
money from which it received so much 
interest. ‘The expense of operating th 
equipment is raised in various ways as we 
need it—10 cents a person pays for refresh- 
ments; the young folks have sponsored 
plays and pageants; an old-fashioned box 
social last fall, with boxes selling for more 
than $1 each, not only helped raise funds 
but provided fun for Community Night. 

One of our young men, active in the 


called to the Army last fall. The night 
before he was to leave, he and his friends 
could have gone to any one of a number of 
places to celebrate. They chose to come to 
the recreation center. And in his first letter 
to me, this young soldier wrote, “‘What- 
ever you do, keep the recreation center 
open and going till I get back.” 

With young folks like that depending on 
us, we know our church has a future. END 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


continues feeding a sow regularly right 
thru the farrowing period. But she isn’t 
given all the corn and supplement she can 
eat until her pigs are a month old. 

Hunter ordinarily keeps 30 brood sows 
They’re always purebred Hampshires 
When he isn’t planning to save breeding 
stock, he mates them with a Berkshire boar 
He’s found that crossbred pigs feed out a 
trifle faster and have a more desirable 
market conformation than his purebreds 

Like thousands of others, Hunter has 
been supplying our armed forces and 
Lend-Lease allies with tons of pork and 
lard. Has he earned an “E”? END 








“I'll see my senator about this—or 
are you my senator?” 
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is that in spite 


The thing we must realize ; 
of all our difficulties, we’ve got to stick — 


by this year’s crop and see it through. 
It is clear now that we are facing a crisis 
in food production which may prove 
to be the greatest emergency of the war. 


Allis-Chalmers recognizes its mutual 
responsibility with you in preparing 
machinery for the battle of its life. We 
are well aware of the uncertainties. 
Older people and youngsters—in some 
cases suenguegin wil be up against 
the problem of operating machinery 
strange to them . . . some of it over- 
loaded and worn to the breaking point. 


To help meet this emergency, Allis- 
Chalmers dealers are organizing Farm 
Commando All-Crop Harvester Schools 
to follow the Tractor and Implement 
Schools held this winter. Every means 


Every A-C machine passing 
inspection at your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer’s will be 
awarded this beautiful red- 
white-and-blue Farm Com- 
mando eagle. A-C dealers 


are recruiting Farm Commando machines all over the country 
. . - down to the first serial numbers. They invite you to send 
the Commando-gram (at right). Allis-Chalmers branches are vol- , —_— 

f available machines in your territory. 


untarily keeping records o 


This Year’s Crop __ 


MUST NOT FAIL! 








ie ae 





ry 


at the command of the company, its 
dealers and its national organization of 
factory representatives has been util- 
ized to make the Farm Commando 
Schools of real benefit to you in get- 
ting more work out of your equipment. 


At its own expense, Allis-Chalmers 
has trained hundreds of skilled men, 
not only to increase the efficiency of 
A-C dealers’ regular repair service, 
but to assist as instructors at the Farm 
Commando Schools. 


The Harvester Schools will concen- 
trate on the mainte- 
nance and operation 
of Allis-Chalmers 
All-Crop Harvest- 





ers, with special pointers and shortcuts 
that will increase their usefulness and 
help prevent breakdowns before they 
happen. For example, here will be your 
chance to get ficsthand tips on harvest- 
ing special seed crops so acutely needed 
in the war program. 

Allis-Chalmers joins its dealers in 
dedicating the Farm Commando 
Schools to the boys in the service from 
your community. The goal is to recruit 
every A-C machine down to the first 
serial numbers . . . get them Ready 
to Roll now . . . ready to back our 
fighting troops with a Victory crop 
that wall go down in history! 


LLIS‘CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
Pee 
mail this COMMANDO-GRAM 
Allis-Chalmers may be able to help you. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Dept. 1, Tractor Div., Milwaukee, 


FARM COMMANDO Wis. Sirs: Can you help me locate the following equipment, 
Ready fo Roll «+ 
, a 


see cece ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


no obligation to me: 


I have the following equipment for sale to someone who needs it : 








n= = 


Please PRINT Size and Description — Name and Address 


R.F.D. 





Town 


= State 
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Lespedeza Moves North 


By Howard Irving 


 oneae ee Iowa! Yes, acres and 
acres of it! And in northern Missouri 
it has in the past five years come to be 
the most valuable legume grown. 

How did the crop cross the Missouri- 
Iowa line that for 15 years seemed 
formidable? Well, by having two weeks 
clipped off its growing season. That 
was the work of plant breeders at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. From hundreds of crosses they 
found No. 19604, a lespedeza that 
matures two weeks earlier than Kore- 
an; it is this plant that has jumped the 
line and skipped a third of the way 
across Iowa to be welcomed by hun- 
dreds of farmers with open acres. 

Having a lespedeza that matures two 
weeks earlier than Korean is of special 
importance in northern Missouri and 
southern Iowa, where the correct seed- 
ing date for small grain is about Oc- 
tober 1. Korean Lespedeza matures 
seed after the first one or two light 
frosts (in that area, usually about 
October 10). Thus farmers who wait 
for Korean to mature seed before 
plowing the crop under and planting 
small grain are late in getting their 
grain crops seeded. The result: Korean 
Lespedeza and small grain cannot be 
used north of Missouri in a one-year 
rotation with the legume reseeding 
itself. 

Lespedeza No. 19604, the early ma- 
turing lespedeza welcomed by farm- 
ers, is not the complete answer to plant 
breeders’ prayers. It is highly suscepti- 
ble to fungus diseases. But on clean soil 
it is not affected, and the breeders hope 
that by the time fungus makes it im- 
practical to grow the plant, a disease- 
resistant one will have been found. 

Remembering that it was only 18 
years ago that little packets containing 
two teaspoonfuls of Korean Lespedeza 
seed were sent out to agricultural ex- 
periment stations by the late Dr. A. J. 
Pieters, Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, the acreage increase of the 
crop is astounding. In Missouri, for 
example, in 1940 the acreage was 
5,510,971. Of this, 3,683,485 acres 
were on crop land! 

Under Missouri conditions, con- 
tinuous one-year rotations of small 
grain and lespedeza are highly popu- 
lar. Livestock producers find the one- 
year rotations ideal. In actual use, 
here’s how the cropping system works 
on the Ted Anderson farm, Camden 
County, where from 100 to 125 beef 
animals are fed, mainly on pasture, 
each year: Land on which Korean has 
been grown is seeded to barley in the 
fall after the lespedeza’ matures a seed 
crop. In the spring the barley is pas- 
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Photographs by Missouri College of Agriculture 


First mass planting of Korean Lespedeza in Missouri. Third-year volunteer crop. Extreme 
left under pasture; center, full-season crop left for seed; right, cut for hay July 20 


First Korean Lespedeza ever pastured in Missouri. It was established in the spring of 1920 
on wheat land. This photograph of a third-year crop was taken in August, 1929 


tured, if needed for pasture, or cut for 
grain. The volunteer lespedeza plants 
are of sufficient height by the time the 
barley is harvested to make good pas- 
ture. Lespedeza is grazed thruout the 
summer months, and in the fall the 
land is reseeded to barley. 

On an experimental plot at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where Korean was first 
sown in 1931 and where a lespedeza- 
wheat rotation has been followed con- 
tinuously since 1933 with everything 


being pastured off, there has been an 
average of 144.5 days of cattle pasture 
per year, with an average gain of 239 
pounds of beef per acre. This gain 
represents about 50 bushels of corn 
per acre; and corn on similar land, 
land appraised at $25 per acre, would 
produce no more than 25 bushels 
per acre. 

In another three-year test of Korean 
and wheat on the agricultural experi- 
ment station [Continued on page 60 








Service for your car now OR your car out of service later 


The Nation’s 6 | “ All Types of 
Leading Automotive CHEVROLET Service for All Makes 


Service Organization 





Chevrolet * 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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EST-FED”—the world says of 

our soldiers. True it is! True 

it will remain so long as America’s 

farmers from coast to coast make 

it true by setting new all-time highs 
in food production. 


To do this job, good tools are 
essential. For over. 100 years True 
Temper craftsmen have served the 
cause of food production. They 
have created, developed, and pro- 
duced every important improve- 
ment in design and construction 
of farm and garden tools. 


Today, the supply of these tools 
is limited because we produce 
much war equipment. In order, 
therefore, that there may be enough 
of these fine tools to go around, 
we suggest that—first, you make 
an early check of your True Temper 
Tools and put them in first class 
shape; second, that you buy at your 
home hardware store only such 
new tools as are absolutely essen- 
tial; third, if you need helpful in- 
formation about gardening, that 
you write for the 100-page True 
Temper Garden Book. Please en- 
close 9c in stamps for post- | 

age and wrapping, 


True Temper Products, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


By Walter J. Hunt 


Wuere is the pasture land on average- 
sized farms to accommodate a huge hog 
program? Ingenious growers are finding 
the answers. 

In Allamakee County, Iowa, for ex- 
ample, Walter Hagen, who runs 210 acres 
on shares, last year had sows farrowing at 
four different times, starting in January 
and running thru February and March. He 
divided the farrowings to stagger or spread 
the labor and the load on his equipment 
and land and to try to avoid having a big 
bunch of pigs coming in April or May 
when he was busy with spring work. 

His pigs last year, farrowed in January, 
were kept right on concrete until the; 
weighed 250 pounds in July, six months 
from birth to marketing. For this year he 
planned to have his old sows farrow in 
February instead of January and go out to 
early rye pasture as soon as possible. 

Little pigs can be moved out to pasture 
pretty young, even three weeks in some 
cases, and they will stand a lot of chilly 
weather if they have some protection, 
temporary or otherwise. Hagen’s early pigs 
will stay on rye pasture until they weigh 
135 to 150 pounds, and then they will be 
full-fed in the old hog lot until they are 
marketed. 

The next group, gilts, will farrow the 
first week in April in the central hog house, 
where they will be confined for four weeks 
and then moved to an alfalfa-bluegrass 
pasture. The third group will come in early 
May. These pigs will use the rye pasture 
after it has been plowed down and reseeded 
to oats and rape, getting double use from 
land. Hagen will grow this third bunch 
gradually rather than push them, and 
will use them in the fall to hog down corn. 

Pecause of the limited housing available, 
he will farrow only one group next fall. The 
second bunch to have spring pigs will be 
bred to come in during September. 

Alfalfa or clover are preferred if avail- 
able, with about three to four acres to 100 
head turned in after the growth is about 
four inches high. Rape seed will be scarce 
and costly in some localities. A peck of oats 
to six or eight pounds of rape per acre 
makes a good mixture, probably better 
than rape alone, since spotted and white 
hogs do not scald and blister as much as on 
straight rape pasture. Two acres some- 
times will handle 100 pigs. 


Rve pastures make early feed, and if 
sweet clover is put in with the rye, it is sur- 
prising how much feed the clover will 
furnish after the rye has dwindled out. A 
mixture of oats, barley, and wheat seeded 
together can be used; or oats alone, put in 
three bushels per acre, will make a thick, 
succulent early pasture. 

Efficiency of a small patch can be 
stepped up by dividing it with portable 


Walter Hagen, lowa farmer, brings his hogs in 
from pasture to be fed out on concrete floor 
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TRUE TEMPER ProoucrTs 


¢ + AXES + HATCHETS 


, » SHOVEL 
FORKS + RAKES + HOES AITS + GOLF SHAFTS 
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Harvey Paulson, Brown County, Minnesota, 
and revolving-type self-feeder kept on con- 
crete floor by hog house. Agitator on inside 
moves feed down and cuts need for checkups 


electric fence and rotating the hogs on the 
two patches. On farms where large num- 
bers of pigs are being pastured, electric 
fence may save time and materials when 
hogs are kept separated in groups of 100 
or so. Farmers say, however, that two 
wires instead of one should be used. 


In ILLINOIS, the Haas mixture is the 
favorite hog pasture on some farms. It is 
a combination of two bushels of oats per 
acre and two pounds each of sweet clover, 
red clover, timothy, and rape. During the 
fore part of the first year, the feed is princi- 
pally oats, which keeps green somewhat 
after the ordinary harvest time. From that 
time on, the feed is mostly legumes, plus 
rape if available. The second year timothy 
is more evident than in the first season. 

In Brown County, Minnesota, Harvey 
Paulson raised nearly 100 pigs on his 120- 
acre place, which he works with no help. 
He is increasing pork production—not by 
keeping a greater number of litters, but by 
making the pigs weigh 300 pounds instead 
of 200 pounds each. 


His spring litters, farrowed in a scrubbed 
ceniral house from March 15 on, are kept 
there, with access to an adjacent concrete 
feeding floor, until late spring, when they 
go to a two-acre pasture which immediate- 
ly adjoins the feeding floor. He has used 
this pasture for pigs several years without 
interruption. It slopes away from the feed- 
ing floor to a draintile, and, therefore, is 
washed by rains and quickly drained. He 
seeds it generally to a mixture of oats, 
sweet clover, and rape. He has used also 
alfalfa and brome grass seeded together. 
Che pasture must be plowed up in late 
summer, however, when pigs have finished 
with it, to turn the soil and expose it to 
sunlight. Paulson has to depend on these 
measures because he is shorthanded and 
can’t take time to haul feed to hogs in 
pastures. f 
Howard Hill, Dallas County, Iowa, 
thinks hog growers should stick pretty close 
to the McLean system. He adds that the 
more hogs there are produced on a farm, 
the more important pastures and sanitation 
become in its successful operation. END 





PLUG 


that AC should make aircraft plugs 


MILITARY AIR. 
CRAFT SPARK 





““MISSION ACCOMPLISHED” 
and safe return! Both depend 
heavily on aircraft spark plugs. 
So, those which AC produces 
for the Army Air Forces must 
be built like the finest watch. 


“ 4 AC has been building quality 


and performance into spark 
plugs for more than 34 years. 
It was only logical, therefore, 
for Army planes. 


But, a pilot’s success requires still more. Those plugs must be &ept 
in peak condition. Consequently, ground crews check, clean, and 
adjust aircraft spark plugs after a specified number of operating hours. 


Expert Care for YOUR Spark Plugs 


These days, your spark plugs should be given similar care. And 
this is easy—through the Conservation Service which America’s 
mechanics are rendering. This is now being augmented by contacts 
from AC, carrying to all service organizations the latest and most 
practical methods of diagnosis and repair of AC products. 


The service which spark plugs, and the eight other AC products, 
should receive is briefly described in the panel below. Help 
to conserve vital materials—and gasoline, oil, and rubber—by 
following the suggestions given. 


When replacement is needed, select AC— 
and be sure of complete satisfaction. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION — GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


\* Awarded to AC on September 2, 1942, for out- 





Ol FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in engine 
oil. This dirt will clog pis- 
ton rings, cause increased 
consumption of oil and 
gas. Replace your oil filter 
element whenever your 
dealer’s AC Oil Test Pad 
shows that your oil is dirty. 


SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or worn 
plugs waste up to 10% on 


| oO 
Spark Air 
Plugs Cleaners 


standing achievement in producing for Victory. 


gas. They also cause hard 
starting, weaken your bat- 
tery. Have your plugs 
cleaned and adjusted every 
few months. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed whenever 
your car is lubricated. 












FUEL PUMPS — Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousard miles, a 
check-up may be due. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 
But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 
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@ You can’t afford to waste valuable 
man-power, pumping and hauling 
water. Running water on your farm 
will not only release many man-hours 
for more productive work, but it will 
help you in your patriotic efforts to 
produce more food. 


Shallow Well Pumps of less than 
250 gallons per hour capacity are 
available for installation on farms with- 
out any restrictions. Pumps of larger 
capacity are available when their pur- 





chase is approved by the local county 
agent. 


If you already enjoy the convenience 
of running water, it is doubly impor- 
tant that you keep your system in good 
running order. A small repair now 
may save you costly inconvenience 
later. All necessary pumps for replace- 
ment as well as all necessary repair 
parts needed to keep water systems in 
good working condition are available. 
See your Crane Dealer. 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Make Your Barn 
By F. C. Barney 


Turse days a little extra effort in main- 
taining our equipment in good repair may 
save some valuable hours and possibly part 
of a crop—the part that (multiplied th: 
country over) may make the difference 
between hunger and full rations to the 
armed services and to ourselves. 

Just as an easy starter in this early-spring 
maintenance tour of ours, let me ask a 
question: How is the hay carrier in the 
barn? When was it oiled last? A good oiling 
at the start of the season, cleaning with 
kerosene, and more oiling at the close of 
the haying season should keep the bearings 
and all moving parts from rusting and 
assure you that the carrier will operate 
satisfactorily. Use only medium or light oil 
on the hay carrier. 

At the same time the carrier is oiled, 
examine the rafter brackets supporting the 
track. Are any of them pulling loose? If a 
cable is used in place of the hay rope, this 
cable can be oiled once or twice a year with 
crankcase oil, and it can be hung in the 


Cap 


2 Inch Pipe 
2 Feet Long 


Detail of 
Air Chamber 


1% Inch 


Supply Line 
1%4xV4x2 Inch T } 
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A pressure reducer to eliminate ham- 
mering on water-bowl valves can be 
made with a 1!4-by-1!/4-by-2 “T" 


mow so as to prevent excessive bending of 
the strands. 

Litter-carrier tubs are now hard to re- 
place. To get the maximum service from 
yours, clean the tub thoroly, dry, and paint 
the inside with asphalt paint. Then form 
the habit of leaving the tub or carrier 
tripped in an upside-down position when 
it is not in use, so that it will drain. 

Some water bowls are used the year 
around, while others are unused or entirely 
removed during the summer months. In 
either case, when these bowls are placed in 
steady use for the winter, the Fuller balls 
may need replacing and other minor re- 
pairs may be necessary to the valves. In 
case of any possible danger of freezing dur- 
ing a cold snap, a valve (thru which th« 
entire installation may be drained in cas 
of emergency) should be placed in the 
water line at or near the feed pipe. 

Pressure reducers, which are among the 
war-limited items, have been very effectiv: 
in eliminating pounding of water-bow! 
valves when the water pressure is fairly 
high—35 to 40 pounds or more. This con- 
dition is not only annoying, but it is hard 
on valves and can cause real damage. 
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Equipment Last 


A very acceptable substitute for the 
pressure reducer is the installation of a two- 
inch pipe about two feet long, capped at 
the upper end and attached vertically to 
the water-line feed pipe with a one and 
one-fourth by one and one-fourth by two- 
inch T coupling as shown on the opposite 
page. Place the T at any convenient spot 
between the feed line entrance and the 
first bowl. The air pocket formed in the 
large pipe acts as a cushion and practically 
eliminates pounding when the water flow 
comes on, 

Paint—on both cupolas and on cow 
stalls—is always a good investment. On 
metal stall partitions clean any rust or any 
accumulation thoroly from the steel where 
it has been inserted into the concrete plat- 
form. Look for weak or broken springs on 
the stanchions and for worn or damaged 
castings. 

These little details are always a part ot 
good farming practice but just now they 
are particularly important because the 
Government must limit many kinds of new 
equipment and is depending on you to repair 
in time and when needed. END 


Pass the Proteins 


A VOLUNTARY EFFORT to stretch the 
available protein supplies is being made by 
the Feed Industry Council in joint action 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(see story on page 25). Protein content of 
the various mixed feeds is to be held to 
certain maximum amounts but high 
enough to insure adequate nutrition. 

As mentioned on page 25, the total pro- 
tein content is being held voluntarily to 35 
percent for growing and fattening hogs and 
to 16 percent for dairy cattle. In cases 
where only non-leguminous roughages are 
available for dairy cattle, the figure may 
be upped to 18 percent. 

[The animal protein (tankage, meat 
scrap, liver meal, fish meal, and dried 
milk by-products), which is more scarce 
than the oil meals and other vegetable 
proteins, is being limited to certain per- 
centages of total weight in mixed feeds, as 
follows: pig and sow feeds (fed straight), 2 
percent; pig and sow feeds (fed with grain), 
4; hog fatteners (fed straight), 144; hog 
supplements for growing and fattening 
(fed with grain), 3; calf starters (complete), 
3; calf starters (fed with grain), 6; chick 
starters, 2; turkey starters, 214; duck start- 
ers, 2; broiler mashes, 2; all mash growing 
diets, 144; growing mashes (fed with 
grain), 2!4; all mash laying diets, 14; 
laying mashes (fed with grain), 214; all 
mash breeding diets, 214 ; breeding mashes 
(fed with grain), 44%; poultry supplements 
and concentrates—26 percent protein, 
3 37/100; 32 percent protein, 414; 36 per- 
cent protein, 5. Farmers and manufac- 
turers alike are to observe these limits 





when mixing. 
ish meal is to be used only in poultry 
starters, broiler mashes, poultry breeding 


diets and mashes, sow and pig feeds, and 
in calf starters, except in cases or areas 
where no other animal proteins are avail- 
able. No fish meal is to be used for shoats 
r they reach a weight of 75 pounds. 
\t the request of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard, the Feed Industry Council 
representatives agree, insofar as practica- 
ble, to assign voluntary preferences to the 
use Of available feed proteins in starting 
and breeding feeds for poultry and live- 
Stock, END 
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The right to walk in peace... 


> We are fighting not only for the 
Four Great Freedoms, but for lots of 
smaller, more tangible things, too. 

For instance, we are fighting for the 
right to walk through peaceful, sunny 
fields with a dog and a gun, free of the 
shadow of wat. 

We're fighting for the right to enjoy 
the great American heritage of hunt- 
ing... to watcha flight of greenheads 
whir out of the dawn. 

We're fighting for personal peace, as 
well as peace between nations. 

Here at Remington we are doing 
everything in our power to speed peace 
through victory. We are grateful to be 
able to serve our country now that the 
country has had war forced upon it. 

You, too, can serve by observing 
these conservation measures: wipe 
guns with an oily rag occasionally .. . 
store guns and ammunition in a cool, 


dry place... turn in empty shot shells 
and cartridge cases for brass salvage 
...and save fats, hides and down for 
war use. 

And remember, after the war is won, 
Remington will be back to supply you 
again with its famous sporting arms 
and ammunition . . . in even finer qual- 
ity as the result of wartime research 
and experience. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


~ ~ » 


The high quality and great quantity of 
Remington's production for the Armed 
Forces is shown by the fact that of the 





eight large arms and ammunition plants 
operated by Remington, four have already 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E.” 
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FARMING SERVICE 


With new farm machinery getting scarcer, you may be 
unable to purchase new machines needed this spring 
to handle your field work. In this case just remember 
that your NEW IDEA dealer has a plan which may help 
you as it is helping thousands of other farmers. If, because 
of war rationing, the new machines you want are not 
available, your NEW IDEA dealer stands ready to help 
you obtain the use of similar equipment from some pres- 
ent owner, either through machine rental or exchange. 


In months ahead, look for this sign. It is a reminder 
that your NEW IDEA dealer is always prepared to help, 
whether you want to buy, repair, rent, hire or exchange 
machines. Talk it over with your NEW IDEA dealer. 


sere Ask for these FREE BOOKS 


68 GF Tens creetar 


You'll find these four booklets most timely. (1) ‘‘“How to Get 

Help and Give Help’’ contains chart of fair rental fees on 

farm machines. (2) ‘‘Care and Operation of NEW 

IDEA Machines'’ is needed by every NEW IDEA 

user. (3) ‘“‘If Your Soil Could Talk to 

You’’ deals with fertility problems. 

ID ; eu (4) “Better Hay’’ discusses 

: modern haying techniques. 

Ask your NEW IDEA dealer 

for free copies. or write us 

specifying which books you 

want. Address New Idea, 

Inc., Dept. 102, Coldwater, 
Ohio. 


New IveEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
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MANURE SPREADERS, MOWERS, SIDE DELIVERY RAKES, HAY LOADERS. 
STEEL FARM WAGONS, CORN PICKERS, CORN HUSKER-SHREDDERS, 
HAND CORN SHELLERS, PORTABLE GRAIN ELEVATORS, TRANSPLANTERS. 
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VETERINARY 


Pick Out Disease-carrying Sows 


REPEATED OBSERVATIONS point to so- 
called “carrier sows” as a causative factor 
in many outbreaks of intestinal disease in 
growing pigs. Where litters have been 
carefully earmarked, pigs from certain 
sows have been identified as the first ones 
to come down with bloody scours and 
similar types of enteritis. If the first two or 
three pigs that sicken can be identified as 
belonging to one or more litters, the entir 
litter can be segregated, thereby helping to 
prevent a quick spread to the entire drove 

But, better yet, by earmarking each 
litter, the owner can pick out and market 
any sows which appear ‘o be carriers and 
spreaders of bowel diseases. By sorting, 
over a period of four or five farrowings, 
one may be fairly sure that sows acting as 
hidden carriers of enteritis viruses and 
germs are not lurking around to cause 
trouble. 


Too Much Protein Not So Good 


ACCORDING TO C. D. LEE of Iowa State 
College, protein poisoning may occur in 
young chicks and poults between the 
second and 20th weeks of life. Fast-grow- 
ing birds seem most prone to develop this 
trouble. 

Common symptoms are lack of muscular 
control, inability to balance the body, and 
a peculiar twitching of the head. Post- 
mortem examination shows the kidneys 
swollen and too full of blood. While the 
exact cause is unknown, change of ration 
and a mild flush usually correct the 
trouble. 

Cases of protein intoxication are often 
seen in adult turkeys. Many turkey pro- 
ducers feed a ration carrying up to 26 per- 
cent protein. This approaches the danger 
line and severely taxes the adult birds’ 
assimilative ability. Where flocks are fed 
over prolonged periods on heavy protei: 
rations, fatal inflammation of the intestines 
and kidneys may follow. 

Reduction of the protein level of the 
ration or addition of alfalfa leaf meal is the 
proper treatment. 


Helps Control Bloody Scours 


RUSSIAN INVESTIGATORS stress one point 
frequently overlooked in this country; 


| namely, that swine dysentery is chiefly 
| spread thru the herd via contamination of 


feed and water supply by the bowel dis- 
charges of affected pigs. This means that 
when this killing disease hits the herd, a 
twice-daily inspection should be made, 
and all pigs showing wet buttocks or any 


| other symptoms of the trouble should be 


isolated immediately from other animals 
in the herd. 

It also is extremely important to keep 
feed troughs scrupulously clean. Whenever 
possible, two sets of feed troughs should be 
provided so that one set can be scrubbed 


| with lye water and placed upright facing 
| the sun on alternate days. All dirt should 


be cleaned from water fountains at least 
twice a day, and chlorination of the water 
supply should be instituted at once. 
There is no short cut to curing bloody 
scours or necro with drugs, dope, powders, 
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vaccines, or other remedies. Proper treat- 
ment helps, but good care and increasing 
cleanliness are even more important. 

If all pigs with necro or bloody scours 
could be kept on a cement floor, flushed 
and cleaned twice a day, the death loss 
would drop 30 percent. 


Malignant Edema Prevention 


MALIGNANT EDEMA, a form of fatal gas 
gangrene due to aspore- and toxin-forming 
germ found in soils, ranks next to lockjaw 
as an animal killer. Usually gas gangrene is 
a wound infection, but any break in the 
normal skin or membrane surfaces of the 
body may offer opportunities for infection. 

In some sections of the country, malig- 
nant edema causes deaths of cattle from a 
condition that may be confused with true 
blackleg. In these areas veterinarians find 
it advisable to vaccinate calves with a 
vaccine prepared from both the true 
blackleg bacillus and the septicus type of 
gas gangrene germs. 

Death of many animals might be pre- 
vented by observing clean surgery and 
avoidance of farmyards following castra- 
tion, nose ringing, and other simple oper- 
ations. All puncture wounds, especially >f 
horses, should have immediate veterinary 
attention to insure proper drainage and 
alter-care. 

In most instances, animals which de- 
velop acute gas gangrene or malignant 
edema are destined for the rendering plant. 
However, in recent years quick surgery 
and mass doses of the sulfa drugs have 
salvaged a higher percentage of cases. 


Helpful Reminders 


At the first evidence of any clotted milk 
or udder trouble, place the affected cow at 
the far end of the milking line. Neglect of 
this simple precaution may result in several 
cases of garget or mastitis. 


Continued feeding of high-fiber hay is 
likely to cause a fatal intestinal impaction 
in work horses. A handful of linseed meal 
each day helps to keep the bowels open 
and sleeks up the hair coat. 


A new vaccine has been developed 
igainst cat enteritis, an intestinal conta- 
gion that often kills all cats on a farm. 
While expensive, the new vaccine is said to 
be quite efficient when used on healthy 
cats and growing kittens before the disease 
ippears. 


As little as a half ounce of cobalt sulphate 
in each 100 pounds of stock salt has ef- 
fectively prevented a certain type of trouble 
known as salt sickness or loin disease of 
cattle in Michigan and other sections. 


WHEN Pics confined to dry lots are kept 
on grain rations, symptoms of poor growth, 
scouring, and a high incidence of lung 
trouble point to deficiency of Vitamin A 
is a contributing factor. Green alfalfa 
or bright, leafy alfalfa hay usually corrects 
the trouble, or, in season, turning the pigs 
to pasture helps. 


Helping the scrap drive isn’t the only 
benefit gained from picking up metal ob- 
ects around the farm. Many fatal cases of 
heart disease in cattle are due to eating 
nails, pieces of wire, and other metallic 
objects, while many good horses and mules 
die from blood poison or lockjaw after 
their feet are punctured by half-buried 
harrow teeth, spikes, or jagged glass. 
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“coat. 
+ Friend and Customer 


” THE GRAIN-BELT 
“LIVESTOCH FEEDER 


ANY readers of this publication booked Purina 
M Cattle and Hog feeds. Purina accepted these 
bookings in good faith. Shipments on some bookings 
have been and still are delayed due to the dislocations 
and strains caused by our war effort. 


ARGE amounts of some of Purina’s supplies, like 
L molasses, have been turned over to the govern- 
ment for wartime purposes. There are delays in trans- 
portation of supplies, shortages have developed in 
many vital protein ingredients. These unforeseen diffi- 
culties have made it impossible to fill all orders on time. 


OUR friendship is our most valued asset. Your 
Y attitude of patience and understanding is deeply 
appreciated. You may be sure that Purina...every mill, 
every machine, every man... is straining to the limit 
to get every available pound of Chow to you at the 
earliest moment. Purina looks forward to the day 
when we can fully supply your Cattle feed and Hog 
feed needs. Until that day, in the knowledge that we 
are doing our best, we ask your continued forbearance 
and friendship. 
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BETTER PRODUCTION 


Every good farmer knows that feeders 
put on more weight. . . cows produce 
more milk and butter. . . poultry pro- 
duces more eggs . . . when housed in 
weathertight barns. 


Make sure that the stock and crops 
that you do produce are properly shel- 
omed. and protected, otherwise you fail 
to get proper returns from your efforts. 
You lose—and Uncle Sam loses. 


Maintain your buildings in prime con- 
dition; get bigger net farm income; 
protect valuable machinery—do this at 
minimum yearly cost by making needed 
repairs with 


ONG-LIFE 
PRODUCTS 


Replace worn-out roofs with long-wearing 
Carey Roofings. Lengthen life of old roofs by 
years, with Careyclad Coating. Save fuel by 
insulating with Carey Rock Wool your home, 
brooder building and other heated structures. 
Make outside walls fire-safe, lastingly weather- 
tight, with Careystone Siding. 


Write for name and address of Carey Dealer near 
you; be’ ll prove a good friend. Address Dept. T. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Do You Know Beans? 


particularly if the crop was caught by 
frost. Good seed will germinate 90 percent 
or better and is free from cracked beans 
and foreign material. A further argument 
for the quality product is that the rate of 
planting must be increased proportionately 
if the germination is found to be low. 


10. How should | plant *em—rows, drill, 
or broadcast? 

Beans planted in rows will mature 
earlier and give higher yields and better 
quality seed. This is because it is hard to 
control weeds when the beans are drilled 
or broadcast? 

The distance between rows will have to 
be governed by the farmer’s seeding and 
cultivating equipment. Most corn planters 
can be adjusted to about 36-inch rows, and 
the beans can be cultivated with two-row 
cultivators and tractors. Narrower rows are 
preferable but may require special culti- 
vating equipment. 


11. How much seed should | plant? 
When beans are planted in rows, ap- 
proximately a bushel should be seeded per 
acre. A good general rule to follow is to 
drop the beans an inch apart in the row. 
Heavier seeding is likely to increase danger 
of lodging and lengthen the maturity date. 


12. How deep? 

They should be planted no deeper than 
is necessary to give good coverage and to 
reach moisture. That means about an inch 
deep under average conditions. 


13. How can I cut cultivation costs? 

Use the rotary hoe, spike tooth harrow, 
spring tooth weeder, cr similar tool to 
break crusts before the soybean seedlings 
emerge and for later cultivation until the 
beans are about six inches high. These tools 
cover a lot of ground with a small power 
layout and with a minimum of time. Dam- 
age to young plants will be less if these 
wide tools are used in the afternoon, when 
the beans are somewhat wilted and not so 
likely to be caught. 


14. How many cultivations after they 
are six inches high? 

Cultivate often enough to control weeds. 
Sometimes, with proper weather condi- 
tions, one cultivation is all that is necessary. 
Other seasons may require two or three 
cultivations before the danger of choking 
weeds is controlled. 


[ Continued from page 79 | 


15. Are soybeans hard on soil? 

Not necessarily, if they are properly 
inoculated. They should not be planted on 
land subject to severe erosion, however. 
Experiments prove that yields of other 
crops are as high when they follow soy- 
beans, or higher, indicating there has been 
no immediate “robbery.” 


16. How much danger is there from 
erosion? 

Soybeans cause about the same or slight- 
ly more erosion than corn. Land which is 
not suited for corn is not suited for soy- 
beans, and a soybean field requires about 
the same conservation practices as does a 
field intended for corn—contour tillage, 
strip cropping, or terracing where the land 
rolls. 


17. Anything new in planting methods? 

One of the newer trends in weed contro! 
is to put beans in furrows—that is, use 
furrow openers. The trench should be 
about four inches deep and the beans 
covered about an inch in the bottom of the 
trench. By harrowing and rotary hoeing 
the trench is gradually filled up, and at last 
cultivation the ground will be level. There 
are certain dangers in this method, how- 
ever. In some types of soils, a crust may be 
formed and seedlings have trouble emerg- 
ing. This applies only to certain soils in 
specific localities. 


18: Do soybeans have any major in- 
sect pests? 

Yes. In Illinois and eastern Iowa, the 
clover root worm is a major pest. Grass- 
hoppers have a distinct liking for bean 
foliage. Your costs can go up very rapidly 
and profits drop like a bomb if hoppers get 
into your crop. 


19. What's being developed as far as 
soybean machinery is concerned? 

When the present conflict is over, we can 
expect some revolutionary developments; 
engineers are busy with war work now. 
Much has been done by the industry to- 
ward adapting its regular corn cultivators 
to bean field requirements, and this re- 
search, dictated by necessity, will continue. 
Best guess: that the war will make the soy- 
bean a permanent part of American agri- 
cultural production, and that a bean 
farmer would be smart to put aside some 
part of his War Bond savings for purchase 
of tomorrow’s equipment. END 


The planting map below shows bean states and the varieties best adapted to them 
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IN THE RUSH OF SPRING WORK 
DONT LET YOUR TIRES WEAR 


TOO THIN FOR RECAPPING 


1943 is the critical year in rubber. It’s both good sense and good Americanism 


to have recapping done in time—Save the carcass and you save rubber 
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1/16" TREAD OR 
4,000 MILES LEFT 

















f NO TREAD LEFT | 
FABRIC SHOWING 











Your tires can be recapped when they have only 
YES 1/16 inches of tread depth (about 4,000 miles of 
wear) left. But your tires should be recapped as 
soon as the tread design has worn smooth, for the 


thinner you wear the tire, the greater is the danger of bruising 
the fabric underneath and the greater is the chance of tire failure. 





NEW TREAD 
(OR CAP) 
ADDED 











through the fabric. Such a tire has been weakened 

beyond repair and is fit for scrap only. And what a 

waste—when you might have saved a valuable pre-war 
tire “carcass.” In fact, the same tire can be recapped several 
times if the carcass doesn’t become injured in any way. 


Ni 0 Your tires should not be recapped when worn down 
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A new tread, or “cap,” is placed on top of 
S AVED the old tread (after it has been buffed and 
conditioned). The tire is placed in a mold 
under pressure and heat, scientifically con- 


trolled. This vulcanizes the new tread to the old, replacing the 
rubberthat hasbeen wornaway. Thetire“carcass” has beensaved. 


Rockefeller Center, New York °* 


QUALITY IS EVEN MORE IMPORTANT IN RECAPPING THAN IN 
NEW TIRES. SEE YOUR “’U. S.” TIRE DEALER. HE IS A TIRE EXPERT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 








If such a weak tire were recapped the 
A p rubber would be wasted—because this 
new tread would not hold. It is too 


late to save the “carcass”... Better to 
have sold it for scrap than to use up good recapping material faa 







so badly needed today... Better still to have recapped it early! 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
REPLACE 
LUMBER! 


HERE'S the way to put up new buildings and 
make old ones serviceable—all within the 
Government’s farm building limit and with a mini- 
mum of scarce lumber. Use the new Gold Bond 
Structural Gypsum Units! 


OUTSIDE WALLS. Gold Bond Exterior Board 
serves as both sheathing and siding. The only 
lumber you need is for the frame! Or, if repairing, 
the big weatherproof panels can be nailed directly 
over old siding. They cover a large area fast, give 
heavy-duty, fire-resistant construction. No paint- 
ing required. Assortment of sizes in thicknesses of 
YY" and 1”. 

ROOFS: Gold Bond Gypsum Roof Plank nails di- 
rectly to wood joists and provides a perfect base 
for roofing material. For flat or pitched roofs. 
Saws like lumber. Fireproof. Weatherproof. Won’t 
warp, expand or contract. Natural cream color of 
underside makes interiors lighter without painting. 
Easily handled sizes in thicknesses of 2”, 114”, 1”. 


BARNS and other 6 
large buildings 
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@ HOG HOUSES, etc. 
in record time 


POULTRY HOUSES ¥ 


tool sheds, corn cribs 


4 MILK HOUSES and 
other small buildings 
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EASY TO HANDLE... 
PERMANENT... NO PAINT NEEDED 


See how easy it is to use! And there’s 
probably all the lumber you need for fram- 
ing right on your place! 


) 
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6 NOW AVAILABLE. SEE YOUR DEALER 


Your Gold Bond Dealer has the new Gold Bond 
Structural Gypsum Units in stock. What’s more he 
can get you working plans for all types of farm 
buildings specially prepared by National Gypsum 
to help the farmer speed wartime food production. 
See him today. 


National Gypsum Company 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


21 plants from Canada to the Gulf 
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By Cliff D. Carpenter, »\... 


CutcK diseases can be especially dev- 
astating this year, when the poultry 
population is large and conditions some- 
what more crowded than usual. Pullo- 
rum and nutritional diseases were dis- 
cussed in the March issue; such troubles 
as infectious bronchitis and coccidiosis 
should be dealt with now because of the 
many mistaken notions about them. 


Ceccidiosis. This disease, caused by a 
microscopic parasite, is highly infectious. 
It often spreads slowly and causes its 
greatest loss by continuing to drain the 
vitality of the chicks, resulting in un- 
thriftiness and undersized puilets. The 
disease is not transmitted from the parent 
stock thru the egg to the chick but is in- 
troduced into the brooder house from 
without and seldom is seen in chicks 
under three or four weeks old, with the 
average attack occurring from four to six 
weeks of age. 

While there are several kinds, the one 
most frequently encountered in the 
brooder house is termed cecal or bloody 
coccidiosis. To be harmful, the parasite 
must be consumed in large numbers and 
over a short period of time. Ingestion of 
small numbers of these infectious organ- 
isms produces immunity instead of losses. 
Since there is no practical means of 
guaranteeing entire freedom from ex- 
posure to the disease, it is better to per- 
mit the chicks to pick up a few coccidia 
from day to day. The slight damage in- 
volved appears to be temporary and will 
not affect egg production later. Thus it 
can be seen that changing the litter at 
frequent intervals would tend to defeat 
this purpose. During this immunizing 
process there may be no symptoms. 

Alert poultrymen constantly look for 
evidence of blood in the droppings when 
their chicks are between the ages of four 
and seven weeks. They know that some 
deaths will follow within 24 hours, pro- 
vided, of course, that the damage is 
sufficient to cause the affected chicks to 
bleed to death. 

Acute attacks of cecal coccidiosis usu- 
ally pass within five to seven days after 
the first bloody droppings are noted. In 
any case, however, regardless of the nu- 
trition furnished the chicks and the prin- 
ciples of good management practiced, the 
mortality and extent of damage to the 
brood depend primarily upon the num- 


ber of coccidia consumed per chick. 

Many times coccidiosis comes on grad- 
ually because the chicks consume just 
enough coccidia to cause them to appear 
unthrifty and to discourage adequate 
consumption of feed. The affected chicks 
become pale, the feathers rough; the 
wings may droop, and death results, 
largely from starvation. 

In the past few years dried cheese 
whey has risen to a point of prominence 
in poultry feeding, since it contains pound 
for pound about 40 percent more milk 
sugars, which are aids in minimizing 
losses, than either dried skim milk or dried 
buttermilk. These are spoken of as flush- 
ing mashes, altho all flushing mashes are 
not based on dried cheese whey. 

There is no medicinal cure for cecal 
coccidiosis. It must be remembered that 
successful poultrymen have learned how 
to live with coccidiosis. They employ 
deep litter, keep the floors dry, do not 
permit visitors in the brooder house, ro- 
tate the system of yards or provide clean 
range for each year’s brooding, and by 
proper feeding methods keep the birds 
eating at top pitch so they will have the 
greatest amount of resistance possible. 

Summarizing, when the farmer sees 
evidence of coccidiosis in the brooder 
house, the following steps should be taken: 

1. Kill or remove to a separate room 
those chicks which appear worst affected 

2. Add a thin layer of fresh litter to the 
floor. If the attack appears to be serious, 
the litter should be removed and floo1 
scraped and swept (not sprayed with a 
disinfectant). Add two inches of new litter. 

3. For one full day the chicks should be 
fed a mash rich in dried cheese whey in 
place of the regular chick starter. The 
next day the chicks are returned to their 
regular diet. The third day the dried 
cheese whey mash should be fed in the 
morning only; the regular mash fed in 
the afternoon and thru the fourth day. On 
the morning of the fifth day, the dried 
cheese whey mash should be fed again 
Under average conditions, unless the 
attack is of unusually high proportions, 
prompt recoveries can be expected with 
a minimum of losses. 


Fowl Paralysis. [There are several forms 
of fowl paralysis (known also as the avian 
leukosis complex), including paralyzed 
legs and wings, gray eyes, enlarged livers, 
and certain tumors. While many of these 
forms do not appear in brooder house 
chicks, the paralyzed-leg form does occut 














Waging War 
on Chick 
Mortality 


at this age. This disease is caused by a virus, 
spreads slowly, and causes, especially in 
range pullets and laying flocks, the greatest 
loss of any of the recognized diseases. 


Bronchitis. Infectious bronchitis (chick 
bronchitis) is often mistaken for a slight 
cold in brooder house chicks. This is a 
highly infectious virus disease which 
spreads rapidly. 

Mucus is produced, and the first symp- 
tom noted usually is a gasping for breath. 
Later the eyes and nostrils may discharge 
a watery mucus. 

Within a few days a large percentage of 
the chicks are affected, with many standing 
apart with eyes closed, wings down, and 
beak open at each intake of breath. Suffo- 
cation results from accumulated mucus in 
the bronchi. Under one week of age, fatali- 
ties may run from 20 to 30 percent but 
taper off rapidly in older chicks. 

Losses during an attack are not confined 
to suffocation. Many are just sick enough 
that they fail to eat adequately and virtual- 
ly starve to death. This is especially true in 
chicks under two weeks. 

Often this disease is introduced into the 
brooder house by contact from older chicks 
or hens which have recovered from the in- 
fection. Such birds are active carriers, al- 
tho they may have shown no symptoms of 
bronchitis for several months. 

There is no specific medication to cure 
the disease. Fortunately, however, losses 
may be kept at a low level by good nursing. 
Keep chicks quiet. Sprinkle the litter with 
water several times daily to reduce dust; 
this practice will not cause colds. The 
temperature of the brooder room should 
be increased about five degrees for one 
week, 

A chlorine powder may be added to the 
drinking water as a disinfectant, and the 
same powder may be dusted over the heads 
of the chicks several times daily. Moisten 
the mash slightly to keep down dust and 
aid swallowing. Feed the moistened mash 
four to six times daily in quantities that will 
be consumed in 20 to 30 minutes. When 
the disease is first noted, the substitution 
every other day for three feedings of a 
moistened flushing mash, rich in dried 
cheese whey, will assist in keeping them 
eating and cutting losses. 

Altho seldom seen in the brooder house, 
other diseases and parasites, including fowl 
pox, laryngotracheitis (sometimes confused 
with infectious bronchitis), roundworms, 
and tapeworms, occasionally occur. They 
will be discussed in the May issue. END 
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IF EvERY hog raiser would save and raise 
just “1”? more pig per litter we could easily meet 
the pork production goal for 1943 ... 12 million 
sows are bred for spring farrow...and 12 million 
extra pigs marketed would give us the extra pork 
needed. 


Ordinarily 3 or 4 pigs out of each litter farrowed are lost before 
marketed. Stop this excessive loss. Save at least one of the pigs usually 
lost. 

Proper management and proper feeding of both sows and pigs to 
supply them with the necessary care and proteins, vitamins and min- 
erals to produce fast, sturdy growth will help to raise that “1” extra 
pig ... and each extra hog marketed means $30.00 to $40.00 extra 
income for you and extra meat for soldiers and workers. 

Put your sows and pigs on a proven pork producing program. Feed 
Wayne Pig and Sow Meal to your sows during the gestation and 
nursing period . . . and to your pigs until about ten weeks of age... 
then Wayne Hog Supplement till market time. Wayne supplies those 
vital ingredients that help your sows farrow large, sturdy litters . . . 
produce plenty of rich milk . . . send your pigs off to a fast start... 
and build profitable pounds on large, sturdy frames. 

Help raise that “1” extra pig... help meet the production goal... 
it’s profitable and it’s patriotic. 


March to Victory with 









booklet “Produce 
Profitable NAME 
Pork”. 
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Winners in Building — I 


Burpinc and remodeling - service 
structures and homes was no bed of roses cc 
in 1942, but despite priorities, materials 1s 
shortages, and difficulties in getting labor, 
contestants in Successful Farming’s 1942 Qr 
Building Contest did a whacking good job. 

Many of them started construction late N 
in 1941, when war still seemed only a hazy 
possibility to many Americans—and we 
wish you could read their letters and get 
the inspiration that we did from their 
accounts of how they managed to complete 
the building programs they felt were as 
vital a part of the battle of food production 
as the harvesting of crops in their fields. co 

Without exception, they all say their 1s 
improvements (most of them planned with 
an eye to time-saving and increased live- 2n 
stock production) were worth the struggle. 

And when from month to moath Successful N 
Farming gives you detailed stories of the 
prize-winning structures and how they 
were built, you'll find some tips for your 
own building program—ideas that can be 
worked out within the Government’s limi- 
tations on building and which will help 
you mect the ever-increasing demand for CO 
food and more food. 1s 

Now, here is the list of the 66 War Bond - 
winners: n 
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vania; Glen Harold W. Eichchorn, 
Pleasant Green, Missouri. 


Group 2 (New service building costing 
$150 to $500) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Ray Hubbell, Cen- 
terburg, Ohio. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond—Willie E. Elsing, 
Brewster, Minnesota. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Glenn WV. 
Haase, Woolstock, Iowa; Herbert An- 
derson, Lebanon, South Dakota; H. J. 
Gerber, Washburn, Illinois; W. O. 
Varner, Churchville, Virginia. 


Group 3 (New service building costing 
$500 to $2,000) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Thomas L. Glass, 
Sac City, Iowa. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond—Clinton L. Borst, 
Auburn, New York. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Orville 
L. Blair, Polo, Illinois; Mrs. Arthur 
Graske, Menomonie, Wisconsin; Ed- 
ward J. Hartstein, Troy, Ohio; Paul W. 
Vandervoopt, Heyworth, Illinois. 


Group 4 (New service building costing 
$2,000 or more) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Ed A. Reinarts, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond—John Buck, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Victor 
Papenfuss, Winona, Minnesota; Edward 
C. Behle, Armstrong, Minnesota; Thone 
Olson, Grand Mound, Iowa; Herman 
Schaller, New Athens, Illinois. 


Section Il, Remodeled Service Buildings 
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Efficiency for 1942 


Group 1 (Remodeled service building 
costing up to $150) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Dwight Rigler, 
Greenfield, Iowa. 

9nd prize, $50 Bond—James Skadahl, Os- 
seo, Wisconsin. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Mrs. 
Lovi Perhus, Kindred, North Dakota; 
L. B. Gangestad and Son, Bode, lowa; 
Mr. and Mrs. Virgil York, Woodward, 
Iowa; Chris Anderson, Fairview, South 
Dakota. 


Group 2 (Remodeled service building 
costing $150 to $500) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Stanley W. Oberg, 
Princeton, Illinois. 

Qnd prize, $50 Bond—Elmer Combrink, 
Billings, Oklahoma. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Howard 
I. Barnes, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Digre Sisters, Hendricks, Minnesota; 
R. L. Hayes, Medford, Minnesota; 
Bennie Hapka, Argyle, Minnesota. 


Group 3 (Remodeled service building 
costing $500 to $2,000) 
1st prize, $100 Bond—Earl Geiger, Brook- 
lyn, Lowa. 

Qnd prize, $50 Bond—Mr. and Mrs. An- 
thony Ziegler, Waunakee, Wisconsin. 
Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Everett 
Kilby, Highland, Wisconsin; Harold 
Farrand, Boonton, New Jersey; Henry 
J. Mokoff, Waseca, Minnesota; Lester 

B. Smith, Clinton, Iowa. 


Section Ill, Home Improvement 


Group 1 (costing up to $150) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Mrs. Frank J. Clark, 
Griggsville, Illinois. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond—Mrs. Leo F. John- 
son, Little Cedar, Iowa. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Mrs. H. 
H. Bicket, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Evelyn 
C. Alcorn, Harlem, Montana; Mrs. 
David Struckmeyer, Richview, Illinois; 
Harold F. Maltby, South St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 


Group 2 (costing $150 to $500) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Mrs. George See, 
Jr., Nevada, Iowa. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond——Mrs. Edward Dauel, 
Waterbury, Nebraska. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Mrs. 
Clayton Peterson, Nicollet, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Bert Israel, Wilson, New York; 
Charles Moore, Baring, Missouri; Mrs. 
Ralph Mitchell, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Group 3 (costing $500 to $2,000) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Lodi Mandel, Perry, 
Ohio. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond—E. LeRoy Brock, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—Mrs. 
George Gaskill, Corwith, Iowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Edwards, Goldfield, Iowa; 
Mrs. M. J. Johnson, West Bend, Iowa; 
John H. Butterick, Browns, Illinois. 


Group 4 (costing $2,000 or more) 

1st prize, $100 Bond—Raymond West, Sr., 
Sheridan, Missouri. 

2nd prize, $50 Bond—Glen T. Hall, Mal- 
com, Iowa. 

Next 4 placings, $25 Bond each—George 
V. Cross, Webb, Iowa; Miss Arvis Nie- 
meier, Hope, Kansas; Mrs. George 
Gurklies, Troy, Ohio; Mrs. C. R. Fire- 

stone, Troutville, Virginia. END 





Why there was a light 


in the shoe store late one night 


You probably weren’t about at that hour but you can bet your boots that 
the light was on . . .and more than one night, too. It was your local rubber 
footwear dealer working late on the details of a problem that concerns 
you—the rationing of rubber boots. 


Because of the extra amount of rubber required to make them service- 
able under severe working conditions, the sale of boots must be restricted 
to uses or occupations which directly contribute to the success of the 
war effort. 


Your Government ranks America’s farmers in the forefront of essential 
war workers. Because of this, you are privileged to buy rationed rubber 
boots for essential needs in your job. We urge you to take care of them— 
use them for such work as producing dairy products, vegetables, grains, 
meats, wool, flax, etc., or when you are exposed to water, snow, mud, 
acid, etc. Wear your other footwear whenever possible. 


When you need boots for farm work: Go to your local rationing board 
—fill out the proper applica- tion, explaining the type 
of work for which you need boots—have the board ap- 
prove it—receive a purchase certificate and present it 
to your dealer: 






FOOTWEAR FACTORY 


WATERTOWN, MASS. TEREEASION OF 


} Hood Rubber Co, | 


FIRST IN RUBEER 








Buy only what you need + care for what you have + turn in your scrap 
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THEY SERVE 100 


AND HOW! 


Farmers Serve America Better When They 
are Served By Amazing Comfort In 


IGHT now, the American __ products because feet in such soft, 
farmer is working harder and yielding work shoes won’t tire nearly 
puttinginmorehoursonhisfeetthan as fast. So—Wolverine Shell Horse- 
ever before. That’s why Wolverine’s hides are serving America by help- 
famous triple-tanning processmeans ing the nation’s hard working, 
so much to him. It tans tough, patriotic farmers. 
super-durable shell horsehide as They help in another way, too, 
soft and pliable as buckskin—makes because Wolverine Triple-Tanning 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides feel retains all the natural wear-defying 
like old house slippers! They feel toughness of shell horsehide in both 
that way as long as they last. They _— soles and uppers of Wolverine Shell 
even dry out soft and pliable again Horsehide work shoes. For economy 
after thorough soaking! as well as comfort try Wolverines 
That means more and better pro- when you can’t make your present 
duction of urgently needed farm work shoes last any longer. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. R-443—Rockford, Michigan 





Buy 
War Bonds 


for Victory 
and 
Wolverines 


forComfort SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
and Wear WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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The Farmers’ 


tioning, will shun rationing of feed supplies 
as the plague. 

For the present, then, farmers will watch 
with interest how well future events justify 
the following statement of the Department 
of Agriculture: “Department specialists 
are of the opinion that while the supply 
situation with respect to feed proteins is 
tight, the picture for the country as a 
whole during 1943 is not alarming, if 
available supplies are used efficiently. In 
fact, there is a slight over-all increase in 
estimated feed protein supplies for 1943 
over last year on the basis of animal and 
poultry units. The supply of proteins of 
animal and marine origin is tightest, how- 
ever, and the conservation program is 
primarily designed to remedy this situa- 
tion.” 


Agriculture’s Revolution? 


It’s hard to see long-time trends, and 
this department isn’t given much to 
prophecy, but what is going on here in the 
farm bloc now has all the marks of a first- 
class revolution in farm policy, ranking in 
importance with the big change in 1933. 

In the first place, the farm bloc—and by 
that is meant the majority of leaders of 
organized agriculture, plus farm repre- 
sentatives in Congress—does not want to 
have anything to do with further subsidies 
if it can help it. The organized farm leaders 
are, as of this writing, against the farmers’ 
taking about $600,000,000 in additional 
advances of one kind or another from the 
Federal Government. That represents 60 
percent of a billion-dollar program Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
had blocked out to get increased farm pro- 
duction this year. 

What the really powerful people in the 
farm movement want is high prices, and 
they seem to be willing to forget about the 
“gentle rain of checks” in order to get 
them. Wickard wanted to give the growers 
of special war crops (soybeans and so on) 
$100,000,000 in additional cash to increase 
their production. The bloc was against it 
and would still be against it no matter if it 
were finally enacted into law. In addition 
to that, Wickard wants to give the dairy 
farmers $250,000,000 to increase their 
production, and the farm bloc has been 
against that. 

So, if the present trend continues, the 
time may not be too far distant when sub- 
sidies will be dropped and crop restraints 
lessened, or abandoned altogether, BUT 
WITH GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED 
PRICES THRUOUT AGRICULTURE. 
There will be many arguments against this, 
including the one that a couple of years 
after the war is over, the bottom will drop 
out of agriculture again. If that happens, 
of course, the bottom will have dropped 
out of everything and we will be back to 
the days of 1932, when anything might 
happen. 

Supposing, however, that a reasonable 
demand for farm produce continues—and 
it’s really likely to become even greater a 
couple of years after the war—the pressure 
to get away from crop restrictions and sub- 
sidies is going to continue. 

This atmosphere has been made crystal 
clear in the House of Representatives, 
where the issue was literally a “peanut 
bill.” That measure, the details of which 
have little meaning in the heart of the 
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Washington 
[ Continued from page 25 | 


farming areas, was the peg on which the 
anti-crop-control sentiment was hung. It 
was an Administration measure, saved by 
only one vote, and before it was passed, the 
House gave every sign that it would wel- 
come a chance to vote on the broader issue. 

H. Street Baldwin, an obscure first-term 
Congressman from Maryland, himself a 
farmer, got sympathetic consideration from 
the house when he sought to amend the bill 
so that its effect would be to remove crop 
restrictions on all crops. Another Democrat 
rose to his feet and declared: “Let’s take 
these leeches off the farm and allow the 
farmer to plant and produce.” Baldwin’s 
proposal was simple: The Department of 
Agriculture is a fine research organization, 
helpful to the farmers, but it should be 
kept out of the business of controlling all 
their lives. 


Say, Is This the FSA? 


A further twist to the legislative tail was 
recently given by the release among Con- 
gressmen of rules allegedly to be enforced 
for the feeding of imported farm workers 
(mostly Mexican so far): “Butter is to be 
served at each meal; bacon squares or 
meat in some form for breakfast six times 
per week and ham, once a week; eggs to be 
served every morning and no limit placed 
on the number consumed. Beef should be 
No. 1 Grade cow; no veal is to be served; 
pork to be served about once every week 
or 10 days. Milk should be diluted with one 
part water and served for all meals.” 

Some suggested menus for import work- 
ers are: “breakfast—oatmeal, bacon 
squares, fried pinto beans, fried potatoes, 
eggs, sirup, hot biscuits, and coffee; din- 
ner—roast beef, pinto beans, Spanish 
Macaroni, stewed fruit, hot bread, pota- 
toes, tea or coffee; supper—beef hash, 
pinto beans, macaroni, white bread and 
corn bread, potatoes, cake or stewed fruit, 
tea or coffee.” 

With the Congressional pants hanging 
loosely these days about the Congressional 
waistline, with the East hard hit for butter, 
milk, meat, and eggs, the diet of FSA’s 
star boarders is enough to make the solons 
mad—even to the fried pinto beans, a tough 
dish in any man’s language! END 
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A LUBRICATION ; 
DEPARTMENT STORE... |: 


“| DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR | 























































































DIAMOND TRACTOR FUELS 





DIAMOND D-X LUBRICANTS-—tTo Protect cars, trucks, tractors and 
farm machinery, a complete line of lubricants for: Chassis, Crankcase, 
Transmission, Differential, Hypoid Gears,Wheel Bearings, Water Pump, Uni- 
versal Joint, Steering Wheel, Final Drive, Gears, Bearings, Cups and Axles. 


DIAMOND SPECIALTY PRODUCTS — cream Separator Oil, Harvester 
Oil, Harness Oil and Dip, Stock Spray, Black Oils, Insecticide, Tree Spray, 
Gear Cleaner, Household Oil, Floor Oil, and many other farm products. 


All types of Diamond D-X oils 
and greases, fuels and other farm 
needs are brought to your door— 
by tank truck. You can get every- 
thing you need to protect your 
machinery and keep it operat- 
ing economically and efficiently 
from this one source. In addition, 
the Diamond Tank Truck sales- 
man is qualified to recommend 
the exact product best suited for 
each lubricating job on your farm. 
Ask for his recommendations— 
he wants to help you keep ’em 
running safely and economically. 


Famous for Resistance 


To Heat and Sludge 


Diamond 760 Motor and Tractor Oils 
are unsurpassed in freedom from sludge- 
forming compounds and for a wide 
margin of safety under hardest workin 
conditions. The top quality of Dasnent 
760 is typical rf all Diamond D-X 
Products—leaders in performance! 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
TerreHaute Waterloe TULSA Chicago Omaha 


D-X MOTOR FUELS 
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Be glad if it does 
— for there’s a Myers dealer 
near you and he’s a reliable, 
experienced pump man. He can 
supply repair and replacement 
parts (parts are not rationed) 
and give you the service you 
need to keep your pumping 
equipment operating efficiently, 
The large Myers line includes 


HAND PUMPS 
POWER PUMPS 
WATER SYSTEMS 
HAND SPRAYERS 
POWER SPRAYERS 
HAY TOOLS 
DOOR HANGERS 


Call on your Myers dealer for 
full information on any of 


these Myers quality products. 


FREE Conor’ Manual 


Tells how to make 
minor repairs and ad- 
justments on any make 
of pumping equip- 
ment. Avoids serviec 
ealls. Full of facts on 
all types of pumps. 
Ask your Myers dealer 
or mail coupon. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 

347 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 
Send your free manual and name of 
nearest Myers dealer. 


PN beiintettnctiis aipbbatnesa 


Address____.. 





LARGE OR : 
TENDER JOINTS “Mia 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 

ions, enlarged or tender joints, fh 

[a . a; relief with the New Super- 

ft Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads. Feel the 

world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 

cushioning pads make . . . how they lift shoe 

pressure off the sensitive spot and protect the 

joint. New in design and texture and 630% 

softer than before! not come off in the bath. 

More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where, Insist on Dr. Scholl’s 


D! Scholls Zino pads 
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LIVESTOCK 


Old Wheat Fattens Pigs 


OLD wHEAT, even if it has been in storage 
two years or more, makes a good feed for 
fattening pigs, the Minnesota Experiment 
Station demonstrated in a recent feeding 
trial. In fact, if it sells at prices comparable 
with the cost of corn, it can be used to 
good advantage by hog men. Storage 
wheat, grading No. 3 dark northern spring, 
ground thru a one-eighth-inch screen for 
use in this test, produced a little faster, 
larger, and cheaper gains than No. 1 yel- 
low corn, which was put thru a one-half- 
inch sereen in a hammer mill. Each of these 
feeds was used on the same cost basis, 85 
cents a bushel. All pigs got pasture, miner- 
al, and protein supplement. Those receiv- 
ing ground corn ate considerably more of 
the protein, however, than did those on 
the wheat ration. A grain mixture of one- 
half ground corn and one-half ground 
wheat, also tried in this test, gave satis- 
factory results—W. J. H., Minn. 


Identification of Sheep 


THE PERMANENT IDENTIFICATION of in- 
dividual animals, while highly desirable in 
numerous cases, if not indeed absolutely 
necessary in the case of purebred livestock, 
always has presented a troublesome prob- 
lem to livestock producers. 

During the past year the USDA 
Bureau of Animal Industry has conducted 
experiments at its Beltsville, Maryland, 
station on the permanent identification of 
sheep by tattoo marks placed in the ear of 
the animal. Using both the tattoo block 
and an electric tattoo needle, a comparison 
was made of white, red, and black inks. 
Seven months after the marks were put in, 
there was very little difference in the legi- 
bility of those made with red or black inks 
by either the tattoo block or the electric 
needle and they seemed well on the way 
toward permanency. After this length of 
time, however, the tattoo marks made with 
the white ink were fading out and becom- 


ing hard to read. From the results of th: 
test, the Bureau investigators favored th« 
tattoo block as the most practical device for 
placing marks in the ears of sheep.—T.H.B. 


Beef—568 Pounds per Acre 


As Lone As fed cattle of good grade con- 
tinue to sell to better price advantage than 
the choice and prime grades, the results o/ 
feeding trials at the Madison County, 
Ohio, Agricultural Experiment Station 
show that a corn silage ration will continue 
to have even more advantage than has 
existed im past years. 

For the 11 years that mature corn silage 
has been fed to steers as their only source of 
corn, they have eaten an average of 47.5 
pounds of silage per steer a day. They als: 
have eaten 2.66 pounds of hay a day and 
two pounds of soybean oil meal. Their two- 
pounds-a-day gain for a six-months feeding 
period has averaged 100 pounds of gain 
from 2,343 pounds of silage. 

Over these 11 years, the corn has aver- 
aged 51.4 bushels per acre and 8.42 tons 
of silage. The corn figured 6.1 bushels per 
ton of silage. Counting the acres of legume 
hay fed to these steers as well as the acres 
of corn put into the silo, the experiment 
station has had 568 pounds of gain for each 
acre of corn and hay the steers have eaten. 

As Paul Gerlaugh, who is in charge of 
this and other Ohio cattle-feeding tests, 
says: “A cattle feeder will never have fi- 
nancial disaster feeding steers if he can 
get 568 pounds of gain from each acre of 
feed his steers eat. The extensive use of 
corn silage makes for economy and there- 
fore safety in fattening yearling steers.” 

Gerlaugh also reports that silage made 
from corn after the kernels have become 
dented does not freeze so deeply in the silo 
during winter weather, and in addition it 
makes more tons of a better quality feed. 
He adds that a calf-feeding trial, giving 
calves the heavy silage ration successful 
with steers, did not work out to good ad- 
vantage.—G.E.F., Ohio 























“Heavens, Eb, you must have switched the plugs!” 
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ANOTHER 
GREAT | 
CHAPTER IN | 
RAILROAD 
HISTORY 


Here Currier and 
Ives, the famous por- 
trayers of American 
life in the past cen- 
tury, picture their 
idea of the ultimate 
in convenient travel 
—a train of the 70's 
rolling through the 
cut outside Jersey City. 























Today GM Diesel Locomotives speed passengers from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, 2227 miles, in 41% hours, a business-day faster than in the middle nineteen thirties. 
In recent war emergencies GM freight locomotives on the Santa Fe have been an important 
Sactor in the rapid movement of precious war material between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


HE history of America is a history of progress in 
transportation. * This history is not completed. 


* General Motors locomotives have turned a new 





page in this record of progress. * The flowering of 


Pages will be turned too in farm and indus- 
2 J P e trial history. For GM Diesels will be ready 
this new era when peace again returns is foretold in the — serve wherever America needs power. 


tremendous strides 


already taken in meet- oe 


- LOCOMOTIVES...... sul eiae ae . 22. -ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Gronge, Il. 
ing the challenges of 





ee ISION, Cleveland, Ohio 
war today. ENGINES . . 300 to 2000 H.P.. .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINF DIVISION 








DIESEL 
POWER 







ENGINES..... 15 te 250 H.P.....- DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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(FOR MERI i. », 
-—— 


AMERICAN WORKER IN 
OVERALLS... farmer, railroader, 
miner, carpenter, machinist. You too 
are helping to win this war by your 
discipline, effort and sacrifice in the 
battle of production. After the vic- 
tory, your right to be an American 
shall be your “Award for Merit.” 
We salute you! 


OVERALLS * TROUSERS © SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 
UNIFORMS * UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI © SAN FRANCISCO *CHICAGO « DETROIT «NEW YORK 





“More food for victory!” pleads Uncle Sam. 
So, now’s the time to put your farm in tip- 
top shape. Improve...repair 

..build. And when you do, 

use Casco Glue. Amazingly 

strong, glues things for 

good. Easy to prepare, proof 

against heat or moisture. 

Next time you're in town, 

remember famous perma- 

nent Casco Glue. 10¢ to 65¢ 

at Hardware stores. 


FREE —“How-to-do-it” Booklet 


HOW TO GLUE THE 
TOUGH JOBS: Send 
for free Gluing 
Guide describing 80 


home and farm re- 
pair jobs. 36 pages. 
Illustrated. Com- 
plete directions. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


350 Madison Ave. « Dept. SF 4 « New York City 
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plication. Few machines are used more 
days in the year than the spreader. 

Here is a list of important parts to 
help you check your machine and make 
the necessary repairs: 


By J. Brownlee Davidson, 


lowa State College 





Build Now for Production 


of the members of his immediate family 
living on the farm. If salvaged materials 
are used, it is not necessary to count the 
value of material salvaged, the labor of 
reclaiming it, or the cost of putting the 
used material into another structure. This 
allowance, however, applies only to salvage 
from buildings owned by the user. 

The application for a permit to build is 
prepared on form sheets secured from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
War Board in the county where it is pro- 
posed to erect the building. The War 
Board accepts each application and takes 
the first step toward approving or denying 
it. If approved by the county board, the 
state War Board considers the application, 
and if again approved, it is forwarded to a 
special committee in Washington, and 
finally to the War Production Board. 

The special committee, which makes the 
final recommendation to the War Produc- 
tion Board, is composed of staff members of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The work of this committee can be 
most effective, and the request can be given 
more careful attention, if the applicant ob- 
serves the following suggestions in filling 
out the application: 

1. Explain why the building is essential, 
and how it contributes to production. 

2. Describe the proposed plan and con- 
struction. 

3. Be sure the building is planned to be 
as simple and plain as possible and still 
serve its purpose. 

4. Avoid so far as possible requests for 
priority assistance to obtain critical ma- 
terials. 

5. Do not include sheet steel, plumbing, 
electric wiring, or metal equipment in the 
material list, except for the necessary nails, 
bolts, hinges, and common hardware. 


Material Supply. Lumber Order M-208 
restricts the distribution of commercial 


























[ Continued from page 21 | 


softwood lumber, primarily to conserve 
the supply and assure enough for military 
needs. At present, the heavy demand for 
war uses has limited the amount available, 
and there has not been enough lumber of 
some kinds and grades to enable farmers to 
do all the building allowed under the con- 
struction limitations. As long as the local 
lumber dealers had full stocks, the shortage 
was not serious in communities. 
Since early this year the orders have been 
amended to give higher preference ratings 
for farm construction. The dealers now 
have a somewhat better opportunity to 
replace the material sold for farm use and 
thereby maintain a stock of lumber supplies. 

The fact remains, however, that soft- 
wood framing, boards, and siding will be 
limited in supply and, in some cases, diffi- 
cult to obtain during the next several 
months. Some relief can be secured by the 
use of salvage from old buildings, and you 
can think of many more substitutes. 

There are a number of materials that 
serve much the same purpose as wood in 
farm buildings. Most of these items are not 
critical, and fair supplies usually are avail- 
able. They include insulation board, sheet 
plaster, asbestos-cement panels and shin- 
gles, and rigid and flexible composition 
materials. 

Altho the building picture has been 
badly confused by the various regulations 
and shortages, a common-sense analysis of 
the farm needs will point the way to a 
solution. Building improvements must be 
made to handle the wartime load. There 
are materials available that can be made 
to serve. A talk with the county agricultur- 
al extension agent, the lumber dealer, or 
the chairman of the county War Board 
will help to clear the situation. The sooner 
the building improvement job is done, the 
more assurance we will have that the flow 
of food supplies will not be reduced or 
interrupted. END 
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IMPORTANT — Check the } 


A GOOD manure spreader will easily 
do the work of three men spreading by 
hand. It insures a more economical use 
of the fertilizer, because it gives a more 
evenly distributed and finely divided ap- 
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1. Examine the conveyor chains, and if you 
find them badly worn, replace at once. Gen- 
erally these chains rust rather than wear out 
because of their exposure to liquids 


9, You should go over the beater drive 
chain link for link, replace if badly worn, 
and oil thoroly whether it's new or old 


3. Be sure to check lubrication of beater 
bearings and possible wear on the members 


4. Carefully examine the wide spread at- 
tachment bearings and units of the chain 
drive 


5. Examine upper beater bearings, drive 


6. See that the conveyor roll bearings are 
lubricated now and kept well lubricated 


7. Wheel boxes should be inspected for 
wear—when worn they should be replaced 


8. The conveyor drive (on opposite side of 
machine and not shown) is usually a ratch 
drive. Examine thoroly for wear. END 


Dried Eggs High in Nutrients 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH has established the 
fact that there is no cause to doubt that 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, and copper 
will in no way be injured by dehydration. 
It is already known, too, that Vitamin D, 
as well as several other vitamins, is quite 
stable to heat. 

However, it has long been known that 
Vitamin A properties of food substances 
are readily lost by oxidation or undue ex- 
posure to heat. Consequently, it was im- 
portant that the question relative to the 
Vitamin A properties of dried eggs be 
answered, since many of the children in 
England and Russia,. as well as the armed 
forces eating the dried eggs, were depend- 
ing upon them for large amounts of Vita- 
min A, 

Recent research at the Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Indiana) has led Drs. S. M. Hauge and 
F. P. Zscheile to conclude that there is 
little or no deterioration in the Vitamin A 
properties of the eggs because of the dry- 
ing. They made a number of determina- 
tions of the Vitamin A properties of the 
raw egg meat which had been homogen- 
ized just prior to entering the drier. Other 
samples were taken a few minutes later 
to allow for essentially the same raw egg 
meat mixture to come thru as a dried 
product. Vitamin A determinations of 
both the egg meat and the dried egg were 
made by the usual bio-assay (rat feeding) 
method, as well as by the newer method 
developed by Dr. Zscheile, known as the 
spectro-photometric method. Both meth- 
ods indicate there is no substantial loss 
due to the drying process. 

While the samples tested at Purdue 
were from but one type of spray drier, there 
is no reason to suspect that there would be 
any great deterioration by the other types 
of driers, since the dried egg meat is not 
exposed to any higher temperature than 
in the type tested.—J. Holmes Martin, 
Poultry Department, Purdue University. 
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A simple tana that took perhaps twenty 
minutes and cost about 12c an acre on 0 the dif- 
ference in the plots of soybeans shown above. 
Conducted by workers at a university experiment 
station, this test shows the importance of inocu- 
lating your 1943 crop of soybeans with NITRA- 
GIN. Inoculating with NITRAGIN provides soy- 
beans and other legumes with selected, tested 
strains of legume bacteria to work with the plants 
and take nitrogen from the air. 

Hundreds of tests and the experience of prac- 
tical farmers show that it pays to inoculate every 
planting of soybeans regardless of previous crop- 
ping. Without effective bacteria, soybeans may rob 
the soil of nitrogen and their growth may be 
stunted. Field tests and laboratory analyses show 
that there are “scrubs” and high producers among 
legume bacteria just as in livestock. That’s why it 
will pay you to get NITRAGIN inoculation. It is 

pe! 4 | from special strains of soybean bacteria 
in the most modern laboratory of its kind in the 
world. Ask your seedsman for NITRAGIN. 


THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc., 3711 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


You may be able to grow 
soybeans without inocu- 
lating, but remember... 
without proper inocula- 
tion, soybeans rob your 
soil of nitrogen instead 
of taking it from the air. 
Inoculation with NI- 
TRAGIN helps produce 
bigger yields of better 
quality soybeans, and to 
conserve soil fertility. 





Root nodules don’t always 
mean good inoculation for 
legume bacteria differ in effec- 
tiveness. The large nodules 
above contain millions of g 

Sem bacteria, the result of inoc- 
ulating with NITRAGIN. 


Gree Packet 


Free packet of valuable 
legume folders. Full of 
j timely, profitable facts. 
. +» How to double profits 
from soybeans, peanuts, 
clovers — other legumes. 
Write today. 
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Look for the tradename NITRAGIN 
on the yellow can when you kuy 
inoculation for any legume. It 
identifies the only inoculants con- 
taining NITRAGIN’S highly effec- 
tive strains of legume bacteria. 
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LAMINATED RAFTERS 


Buy or Build this Brooder 
Quickly and Economically 




















RILCO BROODER HOUSE PACK 
Consists of 4 laminated rafters. 
The end rafters are framed for 
windows and door. Size of 
House, 12’ x 10’ x 6' 8” high. 
Other sizes are available. 





RILCO glued laminated wood 
rafters are engineered for the job 
—for gothic arch barns, machine 
sheds, poultry and hog houses, 
other farm structures—and deliv- 
ered ready for correct assembly in 
a few hours. Anyone handy with 
tools can build right with these 
modern, factory-built Rilco rafters. 
Rilco rafters combine wall and 
roof into a Single Unit, a contin- 
uous framing member from foun- 
dation to roof ridge, thus giving a 
stronger, wind resistant building. 
More usable space results too, be- 
cause the interior is free of posts 
and braces. 
Write for your FREE illustrated 
Riico folder and name of nearest 
dealer. Copyright 1943, RL P lac, 


RILCO 


LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
A Weyerhceuser Institution 
1581S FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


Saint Pavi - - Minnesota 





Boeoks—Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. Deals 

~- o ers with the entire dairy industry, and with 

t to production problems, deals very specifi- 

cally. Illustrated, 680 pages, cloth, $3.50. Send money 
uccessful Farming. 





The Army-Navy “E” pennant flies over 
(> our plants. Every Boyt worker is proud 
of it, and proud to wear the "E" pin. 


But we're a thousand times prouder of 
America's fighting men who are carry- 
ing BOYT equipment into action on our 
battlefronts all over the world. May 
their paths always lead to VICTORY. 


CRAFTSMEN IN LEATHER AND CAN 
wHere STRENGTH |; 


SETTING HARNESS RECORDS, TOO 


Since 1940, we have worked night and 
day on equipment for American fighters. 
Yet, at the same time, we have main- 
tained production of farm horse-equip- 
ment to meet wartime needs. This past 
year, we broke a 12-year production rec- 
ord and we’re still making all such equip- 
ment we can get material for. Kee» your 
farm geared for all-out production. Send 
for Catalog, and see your Boyt dealer. 
BSOYT HARNESS CO., Des Moines, lowa 


REQUIRED 
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Polled Herefords 


REGISTRATIONS IN THE American Polled 
Hereford Breeders’ Association are run- 
ning 14 percent higher than one year ago, 
with transfers up approximately 32 per- 
cent. In five sales held within a month’s 
time last fall, Polled Herefords averaged 
389 head per sale at an average of $419.50 
a head, according to B. O. Gammon, Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


Shorthorn Booklet 


AVAILABLE TO ALL is a new 32-page 
booklet, “Farm Security With Short- 
horns,” devoted exclusively to horned beef 
Shorthorns. Attractively illustrated with 
plenty of color, this booklet cites several 
practical farm experiences to illustrate 
what Shorthorns have done on family- 
sized farms. The value of good breeding, 
soil conservation aspects of Shorthorn cat- 
tle, and steps in building a good herd are 
dealt with in this booklet, which may be 
obtained by writing to the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


Agree on Breeding Form 


MEMBERS OF THE Purebred Dairy Cattle 
Association, which includes the Guernsey, 
Jersey, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, and Hol- 
stein breeds, have agreed to accept the 
same form of service certificate for ap- 


Twenty-year-old Brown Swiss cow, ‘Bessie of 
Bowerhome 17912,” has a four-months-old 
calf and holds a record for 305 days of 568 
pounds of fat and 15,343 pounds milk. She 
is owned by Hunter Brothers, who operate an 
acreage near Morocco, Newton County, Ind. 


proved artificial breeding associations. 
This will greatly simplify matters for the 
technicians who have been required to 
carry special forms for each of the registry 
associations before adoption of this plan. 
These artificial breeding organizations 
must be approved by the proper authority 
at the state college before receiving per- 
mission to use this inter-breed form. 

Where artificial insemination is prac- 
ticed within the herd, requirements for 
registration are no different from those 
where natural service is given. 

Members of the association hope eventu- 
ally to require blood typing of all bulls used 
in artificial insemination outside the herd 
in which they are located. Even now, 
samples are being run as fast as accom- 
modations permit, with the belief that this 
procedure is a safeguard against chances 
of incorrect pedigree in this program. END 





Lespedeza Moves North 


farm, an average of 23.9 bushels of grain 
and 113 pounds of beef was produced per 
year. The land on this farm was low in 
fertility and the only treatment it received 
at this time was an annual application of 
200 pounds of 20-percent acid phosphate. 


Lespepeza used in continuous one-year 
rotation with small grains increases soil 
fertility by adding nitrogen and humus, 
prevents erosion by keeping soil under pro- 
tective cover, and insures large grain and 
forage yields at a low production cost. 
Uses of the crops can be varied to meet 
most any needs for feed on the farm. Small 
grain crops can be either pastured or har- 
vested for grain or silage; and lespedeza, on 
the other hand, can be pastured or cut 
for hay. 

In 1941 more tons of lespedeza were cut 
in Missouri for hay than all of the other 
legumes combined. Properly cured, a 
good crop of lespedeza makes a highly 
palatable feed. 

While Missouri climate and agricultural 
practices are ideally suited to lespedeza 
growth, the legume is finding wide usage 
in other states of the Midwest. Nebraska 
and Kansas each have large acreages of 
Korean Lespedeza in pasture mixtures to 
furnish feed during the warmest part of the 
season when grass is more or less dormant. 
One-year rotations of Korean Lespedeza 
(and! Kobe Lespedeza, a ciose second to 
Korean in Nebraska) and small grains are 
confined largely to the southeastern part 
of the state. 

In Nebraska experimental work is being 


[ Continued from page 40 | 


done with Lespedeza capitata, a native 
perennial palatable at least to sheep in its 
earlier growth stages. It produces an abun- 
dance of seed—seed somewhat larger than 
alfalfa seed and more uniform in shape. 
Lespedeza capitata makes not only good 
cover for farm wildlife, but the seed cer- 
tainly makes an excellent feed for quail 
and pheasants. 

Plantings of lespedezas for experimental 
studies have been made as far north as 
North Dakota, but present varieties show 
no promise north of Nebraska and the 
southern third of Iowa. Some of the an- 
nuals produced seed at Fargo, North Da- 
kota; the forage production was not suf- 
ficiently large to enable the plants to com- 
pete successfully with alfafa and the clovers. 

In Missouri, Lespedeza sericea is definitely 
not recommended. In Nebraska agrono- 
mists say this variety does very well but 
will likely never be grown extensively 
where alfalfa and sweet clover can be 
grown. 


Wirn lespedeza plants»being very sensi- 
tive and apparently affected by length of 
day and the mean average temperature, 
C. A. Helm of the Missouri Agricultural 
College Agronomy Department, a man 
who has spent 18 years studying lespedeza 
and developing new crosses, says he be- 
lieves that the crop will never be grown 
extensively north of its present locations. 
Yet each year he makes new selections and 
a quicker maturing, more hardy variety 
than any now in existence—trying, in other 
words, to prove himself wrong. END 











lr IS often surprising what dividends a 
little careful preparation will pay just be- 
fore the rush of farrowing time. Thoro 
cleaning and disinfection of floors, pens, 
and feeding equipment cre in order. Then, 
too, it isn’t a passing fad to provide really 
clean bedding and see that udders of sows 
are scrubbed well with soap and water 
before pigs nurse. 
) Many sows which refuse to nurse their 
| pigs or let down their milk can be brought 
into full lactation if you will have a vet- 
erinarian give a dose or two of pituitary 
extract. Blunting the needle-sharp baby 
teeth with a fine file is the best way to pre- 
vent outbreaks of bull nose and sore mouth. 


Three-Day Disease 


Two years ago one good Iowa hog 

breeder lost 22 of 27 litters within three 

, days after farrowing. The pigs, apparently 
normal at birth, refused to nurse, de- 
veloped a little thickness of the neck, 
shivered, and died in a coma, usually 
within 36 hours. Scientists tell us that this 
trouble is due to a shortage of sugar in the 
blood (hypoglycemia). At Purdue Uni- 
versity (Indiana) they cut the losses from 
44 percent to 11 percent by supplying 
pregnant sows seven to eight percent ani- 
mal protein in the ration. Veterinarians 
’ save many litters of three-day-sick pigs by 
injecting medical glucose into the belly 
cavity and by hand-feeding spoonful doses 
of glucose or corn sirup in modified cow’s 
milk, 


Erysipelas 


] Neither sanitation nor good husbandry 
will avoid erysipelas losses if this treacher- 
ous germ gains access to a herd of suckling 
pigs. Usually this trouble comes either 
from soil contamination or from carrier 
sows. Early symptoms are diarrhea, drying 
up of tails, ruby-red ears, stiff, stilted gait, 
and enlargement of joints. Fortunately, 


By A. H. Quin, D.V.M. 


rule to dip the navel stump of every pig in 
tincture of iodihe immediately after birth. 


Other Troubles 


Strange as it may seem, untold thou- 
sands of pigs from one to three weeks old 
are still lost from nutritional anemia; in 
other words, from a lack of copper and 
iron. It is a fixed rule that newborn pigs 
having no contact with the earth must 
have an artificial supply of these two es- 
sential elements or they die. A simple way 
to supply this need is to place a foot-square 
cutting of clean pasture sod in each pen or 
to obtain from the veterinarian a powdered 
preparation of copper and iron to dust 
over the bedding. Painting sow udders 
with sticky mixtures containing the two 
metals is both insanitary and messy. 

Sometimes we forget that roundworms 
do their greatest damage to pigs less than a 
month old. The reason is that the newly 
hatched larvae from roundworm eggs mi- 
grate thru the livers and settle in the lungs 
of baby pigs. The symptoms are persistent 
coughing, thumping, pneumonia, loss of 
weight, and general lack of vitality. There 
is no treatment for this trouble at this stage 
of the game. One can only regret that he 
did not wash the sow’s udders and take the 
pigs to clean pasture before they had access 
to old hog lots. Worm the survivors with 
phenothiazine or other standard removers. 

Pig scours and its concurrent pneumonia 
usually mean cutting down the ration of 
the sows and medicating the pigs thru sow 
milk with intestinal astringents. Half a 
tablespoonful of good-grade shark oil per 
pig is one of the best treatments. 

Lice and mange mites should be detected 
early and, if present, the pigs should be 
dipped or sprayed with sulphurized oil. 

If brood sows are immune, there is little 
danger from cholera before weaning age. 
However, no farmer, unless he is a foolish 
gambler, will postpone cholera immuniza- 
tion after the pigs are weaned, 

Don’t try to make 200-pound hogs of 
growing pigs by self-feeding with all of the 
high-protein enriched feeds that they can 
cram into their stomachs. Follow the old 
rule of a happy medium, but don’t over- 
strain digestive tract of growing pigs. END 
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prompt correction with erysipelas serum or 

1 the new serum-vaccine method (where 
available) is possible when the disease is 
detected early, but many big joints in baby 

: pigs, as well as death losses, are caused 

‘ from navel infection. It should be a fixed 
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Write letters that 
DELIGHT 


HERE'S HOW! 





















































Sons, daughters, relatives, and friends in 
the armed forces are clamoring for letters. 
Yet many people find it difficult to write 
newsy, chatty, interesting letters—letters 
with personality. If you are one of these 
people, send today for Successful Farming’s 
booklet “How to Write Letters for All Oc- 
casions, K27.” It’s chock-full of tips on 
letter-writing and includes actual examples 
of love letters, thank-you letters, sympathy 
letters, and others. And it costs but 12c! 


* * * * 


Many other informative and interesting 
booklets are available thru Successful Farm- 
ing, as listed below. Each one is priced at 
! Send for your selection today! 

Handicraft 
New Ideas for Handmade Rugs, K94. Diagrams 


and step-by-step directions for knitted, em- 
— novelty, hooked, braided, qrochaped 


only 12c 


Make Your Own Curtains and Draperies, K67. 
These step-by-step instructions and diagrams = 
simplify every phase of making. . 
low to Make Furnishings for Your Home, K16. 
Dressing-table skirts, bedspreads to match, lunch- 
eon sets, coffee tables, other items, illustrated, 
diagramed for easy making ‘ 12« 

Beautiful and Useful haleles You Can ’ Easily 
Weave, K86. Simple instructions and clear dia- 
grams for weaving 46 useful, decorative articles 
for personal use and for the home. No professional 
or expensive looms soqnioed To c 

ecessories You Can Make, K28. Easy -to- 
follow directions for gay sports, daytime, io 
dress-up accessories... 

New Ideas for Handmade Gifts, K3. Complete 
directions for 31 unusual, attractive, useful, 
eg, a ge ie 


For Improving Your Personality 


How to Improve Your Vocabulary, K121. Ac- 
quire poise and self-confidence thru good word us- 
e, right pronunciation of common words... .12c 
Self- Instruction in Public Speaking, K83. ‘How 
to acquire assurance and proficiency in speaking so 
that you can speak persuasively. Only......12¢ 
1500 Useful Phrases, K50. E xpressive English. .12c 
Common Errors in English, K42. Correct usage 
for everyday errors. Arranged alphabetically. .12¢ 
How to Win Friends and Influence Peopie, K41. “ 
Condensation of the famous best seller which os 
sold over two million copies. : 
Etiquette for Everyday, 24. This haiegeonedl 
knowledge on friendly, gracious manners will 
smooth the way to winning friends....... i2e 
Change Your Weight for Beauty’s Sake, K46. 
These balanced diets will enable you to reduce or 
gain wisely, look better, feel younger and swanges 


}2e 

The Quick Way to Smart ‘Grooming, K113. How 
to utilize your time so that you can always be 
smoothly groomed... . 
Look Eleven Years Younger, ‘K26. Forty-page 
booklet showing how old-age mannerisms can be 
corrected. Useful suggestions on dress, voic nes 
posture. ....... 
Interpreting Your Dreams, K34. What peycholo- 
gists have discovered in their studies on the meaning 
of dreamse, if dreams come true...........65. 12¢ 












For Fun and Frolic 







Showers, Announcements, & Anniversaries, 
K95. Unusual and clever ideas for Jeneeen ~~ 
different occasions............ le 


Western Songs, K75. Words and music for 30 fa- 
vorite Western songs...........- 2e 
Patriotic Songs of America, K6. Selection of 38 
songs complete with words and music......... l2e 
How to Plan Your Wedding, K22. Authoritative 
advice from the engagement thru the wedding. . 12c 
Practical Instructions for the Home Nurse, K81. 
Important “do's” of home nursing explained in 
clear, everyday language..........-6sseeeee> 


















@Make certain your name and address are complete 
when ordering these services. For the entire list of 
booklets and leaflets offered by Successful Farming, 
ask for leaflet SJ6. It’s free! 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


Bias isn’t it, how a real farmer’s wife can 
“make things hum”? And it’s not all in the chores 
she does—many though they be. It’s the way she 
“manages,” the way she sings at her work. The way 
things brighten up when she’s around. 


It’s things like that—a lot of little things that go 
to make up the word we call morale. And morale is 
mighty important these days. 


* * e 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing lass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t So to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial importance to 
any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of little things 
like this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, keep 
up the courage, make us more tolerant and understand- 
ing of one another. Little things that are part Pays 

arc i , of lif » 2 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ Continued from page 4 | 


sausage and other products. This and the 
limited crushing capacity in the Cornbe! 
indicate that even tho a 200-million-bushe! 
crop of soybeans is produced, the supply of 
soybean meal in the Cornbelt probably wil! 
be no greater next winter than it is now. 
Meanwhile, the supply of corn is running 
out fast. Government-owned stocks are 
practically depleted; the carry-over of 
corn in all positions on October 1 next will 
be no more than 500 million bushels. It’s 
likely that the supply of feed grains will be 
smaller in °43-°44 than in °42-’43. The 
supply of protein feed should be bigger if 
the Government succeeds with its South- 
ern peanuts-production program. But one 
thing checkmates another; despite attrac- 
tive subsidies and incentives on peanuts, 
many Southern growers will prefer to 
plant cotton. 


Price- Spreads. Of course, it’s no secret 
that one reason hogs topped $15 this win- 
ter in the face of supposedly rigid whole- 
sale and retail price ceilings was the short 
trim of lard. The average weight of in- 
spected hogs slaughtered was several 
pounds above the previous record in 1941, 
but the production of lard per animal was 
slightly smaller. The same is true of the 
price spread between beef cattle and beef. 
Tankage and scraps are sold at beef prices. 
Nor does the spread take account of the 
bigger proportion of bone to meat in grass 
and short-fed cattle. Government statistics 
on price spreads apparently make no al- 
lowance for differences such as these, nor 
do official figures show the actual rise in 
food costs brought about by their appear- 
ance on the economic scene. 


Income. Government agricultural econo- 
mists freely forecast bigger farm income 
this year than last, even apart from any 
change in the parity-price formula and 
apart from proposed incentive payments. A 
large part of the increase will come from 
hogs, cattle, poultry, and the oil crops; but 
it’s likely, the economists say, that returns 
from nearly all types of products will be 
higher this year than last. Income from 
marketings alone may be as much as 15 to 
20 percent higher than in 1942, when the 
national total was 15.4 billion dollars. It 
could run as much as 30 percent higher if 
the parity formula is changed to include 
farm wages. Government payments totaled 
700 million dollars in 1942, but some of 
this was a holdover from 1941. Conserva- 
tion, parity, and incentive payments pro- 
posed to date would add at least 500 
million dollars to income from marketings 
this year; and other subsidies, another 100 
million or so. 


New Crops. War has stimulated the pro- 
duction of new industrial farm crops in the 
United States—hemp, flax, and castor 
beans. And war has increased the indus- 
trial uses of old ones—wheat, corn, and 
soybeans. More than 200,000 acres of 
hemp straw will be produced this year, and 
about 10,000 acres of castor beans; the 
Government is experimenting with the 
processing of flax fiber in the Northwest. 
Both corn and wheat are being made into 
industrial alcohol for explosives and syn- 
thetic rubber, and big quantities of fats and 
oils are going into glycerine and _ nitro- 
glycerine. The bonus of techniques for 
after-war should be enormous. END 






























































Renew Early 


to be sure of 


Cit 
1e] 


" Successful Farming 


ea 
ng 


It is only natural for you to want 
to renew your subscription promptly 
in order not to miss a single issue of 
Us Successful Farming. But today it’s even 
be more urgent to hurry with your re- 
he newal. The amount of paper used 

if by publishers has been restricted 
h- by the Government; therefore, we 
can’t print so many copies of Success- 
ful Farming each month. By renew- 
ing early, tho, you will be sure of 
not missing a single copy. 

Because of gas rationing our repre- 
sentatives can’t get around so often 
and may not be able to call on you 
ret at the time your subscription ends; 
in- if a representative calls before it 
len expires, place your renewal sub- 
scription with him in advance to 
; make sure of receiving Successful 
we Farming without interruption. Also, 
ral by renewing for a longer term you 
+1, will be sure of a substantial saving. 
yas If your subscription expires with 
he this issue, you’ll find a handy post- 
ef. paid order form just inside the front 
es. cover. And if our representative has 
i not yet called, use it to send your 
renewal by mail. Then you won’t 
miss a single issue. 
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. ANSWERS 


ym 

vut To the Farm Quizbox (page 28) 
rns 

be 1. (b) The New York State Col- 
om lege of Agriculture reports that 
- good egg producers show that 
the they have been working by their 
: “working ¢lothes.” @. (b) is cor- 
bo rect. 3. (c) is correct 4. (a) and 


ed (b) are true; (c) is false. 5. (d) 
“of The Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment Station reports that 


Va- e ° . . 
the sulfathiozol given in feed is 


ro- 


00 effective in preventing and cur- 
1g5 ing colds brought on by labora- 
00 tory infection. It’s important, 


tho, to obtain the proper dosage 
from your veterinarian. 6. (c) 


ro- John Hansen was elected Presi- 
the dent, and George Washington 
tor addressed him as President of the 
us- United States. 7. Cotton linters, 
nd $573,000,000; wheat, $447,000,- 
of 000; truck crops, $398,000,000; 
nd corn, $369,000,000. 8. (c) is cor- 


rect. 9 (c) is correct. 10, (c) is 


the correct. 11. (a) is correct. 12. 
ae 1925, 1922, and 1927. 13. Men 
8s: wear skirts in (d) Greece, (e) 
4 China, and (f) Scotland. 14, (a) 
ai. is correct 15. (b) is correct. 16. (c) 
for is correct. 
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STONEWALL 


| D Co. 
A Product of The RUBERO! 


REMARKABLE NEW BOARD = St 
Life-Saver for Farmers... 
Available Today! 


STONEWALL Asbestos-Cement Board jumps 
into action on the farm front. This versa- 








For all kinds of building. Inside and 
tile, all-purpose material is just in time to _ outside walls, ceilings, partitions, 
help you do all those jobs that can’t wait 


longer. 

Husky, low cost, fireproof...sSTONEWALL 
is everything you could hope for—and then 
some. Rotproof, rustproof, smooth, flexible. 
Ratproof, vermin- and termite-proof. Easy 





to handle—score it, saw it, drill it, nail it. 
Dapple grey—needs no paint. Easy to clean 
—can be hosed. STONEWALL makes hog houses that 

Use STONEWALL BOARD where you'd use ‘Ke @ beating without showing it. 
fiber-board, plywood, sheet metal. It’s to- 
morrow’s building material available to 
you today! See your lumber or building 


supply dealer... or mail coupon. 


Pe ee Se ee ee 


The RUBEROID Co. SF4 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. yy 


C] Tell me more about STONEWALL. 
(] I'd like to see samples. 


en 











Name Pi i 
How about that hen house or brood- 
Address 9 ‘. , 
er? STONEWALL’S low cost will 
Town State 





amaze you. 
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BUILT to SERVE 


..-long and faithfully. Don’t let battery 
failure interrupt the operation of your 
cars, trucks and tractors—now so vital 
in the production of necessary farm 
products. See your Willard dealer—he 
will help keep your batteries on the job. 


"SAFETY- FILL’ 
BATTERIES 


ez 


-have the power to Carry on ! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. « CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS » TORONTO 
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Some Know-Hows 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


> concludes Poultryman 


ism, and disease,’ 
Berkner. 

In Chippewa County, Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Chris Jensen gets 500 chicks every year to 
maintain her farm flock. After scrubbing 
the brooder house, brooder stove, and all 
utensils, and getting the stove started, she 
puts the chicks into the house and intro- 
duces them to feed right away, letting them 
eat just as soon as they will. 

She buys a good commercial feed, 
balanced and already mixed. This is given 
in long feeders, placed like wheel spokes 
out from the hover. This placing of feeders 
gives the chicks easy access to them but 
still does not divert any of them away from 
thehover.For 500 chicks she uses four feed- 
ers, and the first few days they are aug- 
mented by small ones easily moved around 
to the chicks. 


Mrs. Jensen likes to have the brooder 
house close to the back door of the dwelling 
when chicks are little, so she can run out 
several times daily with a minimum of 
steps and time. However, when they are 
large enough to be outside and when 
weather is warm enough, the house is 
moved to new range where chickens have 
not been the year before. With wartime 
labor shortage in mind, some poultry 
people who haven’t done so before are 
going to keep the brooder house near the 
other buildings. To avoid contaminated 
ground, they will equip the house with a 
sun porch having wire floor. If they can’t 
get wire, they'll make floors resembling 
those of wire with lath or split lath, keeping 
the birds this way as long as possible before 
moving them to range. 

At the Jensen farm a metal container 
filled with clean, fresh water is kept near 
the door, where it is handy for her to refill 
or take it out for cleaning. The first couple 
of weeks, however, she uses also a few glass 
jar fountains placed near the windows 
where chicks will see them readily. A 
roost in the brooder house has been useful 
because she says that the birds learn to use 
it when only three or four weeks old. Her 
losses for the brooding season usually 
never exceed 10 out of 500 chicks. 


Mrs. Wilbur Davey, another Wisconsin 
poultry woman, raises 300 chicks every 
year and, while getting them about March 
20, she uses an electric brooder. She is very 
particular about avoiding drafts in the 
brooder house and puts a 12-inch board 
across the lower section of the brooder 
house door, inside, while chicks are very 
young. Until chicks are 10 days old, further 
precaution against drafts is taken by pin- 
ning feed sacks over the circular wire net- 
ting used around the hover. 

In the Davey brooder house, litter that 
has served well consists of a layer of fine 
white sand with peatmoss over it. The 
brooder house floor is cleaned every other 
day with a good broom. When pullets are 
eight to 10 weeks old they no longer need 
heat. At that time Mrs. Davey separates 
them from the cockerels and puts the pul- 
lets on range by themselves, with larger 
housing quarters. 

Thus do successful farm flock poultry- 
men brood and raise chicks with few losses. 
The task requires their continual attention 
but they are rewarded with healthy, well- 
grown pullets, ready to go to clean range 
and continue their development with a 
minimum amount of trouble. END 








10-Acre Corn Champ 


[ Continued from page 30 | 


“Such a record as Peabody’s would have 
been utterly impossible with the hybrids in 
general use even five years ago. The over- 
all effect of our corn breeding has been to 
develop hybrid strains that will stand 
thicker planting and still produce a good 
ear on every stalk. In open-pollinated days, 
the average wasn’t more than 7,000 or 
8,000 plants to the acre, but if you plant in 
28-inch rows and have a stalk about every 
10 inches as Peabody did, you have more 
than 15,000 plants per acre.” 

Looking to the future with a promise of 
even more effective hybrids, Holbert adds, 
“There are probably several hundred 
genetic factors which enter into the ca- 
pacity of a corn hybrid to give consistently 
high yields. We have discovered and used 
some of them very effectively. As we dis- 
cover more of them, some important results 
may be expected.” 

The work being done by Peabody and 
the hundreds of other Illinois farmers in 
the 10-acre contest has blasted a lot of old 
fears about hybrid corn and its relation- 
ship to soil fertility. Banished completely 
ire the one-time fears that hybrid corn 
would ruin our soil and turn the Mid- 
west into an area of eroded fields. 

Fact is that some of the Mississippi 
Basin’s most respected soil experts now see 
hybrid corn and these skyrocketing yields 
as the backbone of a movement that will 
so improve our care of the land that soon 
the result will be a net gain in soil fertility 
rather than land impoverishment. Prof. 
A. L. Lang of the University of Illinois, and 
a veteran of many a soil-conservation 
campaign, holds this point of view: “The 
advent of hybrid corn has been the greatest 
stimulus ever given our soil-conservation 
and soil-building programs. Over a period 
of say 25 years, I don’t think there is any 
question but that the use of hybrid corn 
and other higher yielding crop strains will 
result in a general improvement of our soil. 

“‘Our farmers at last have an incentive to 
improve their soil fertility to its highest 
possible level. This is already clearly 
shown in the records. In the last 10 years, 
Illinois farmers have more than doubled 
their use of limestone and doubled their 
acreage of sweet clover.” END 
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“Listen, Emaline, what was 
the idea of yelling, ‘Ahoy, 
there!’ as! came upthe walk?” 



























































PROF. SOYA.BEAN SAYS- 
BURY MEXICAN JUMPING 

BEANS BETWEEN ROWS OF 

CORN, BEANS, ETC. 

THE JUMPING OF THE BEANS WILL 

LOOSEN THE SOIL AVOIDING ANY 

NECESSITY FOR CULTIVATING IT. 





OR IF YOU DON’T THINK 
THAT WOULD HELP... 
SOUND YOUR Z FOR 


FARM OILS 
Give this Hot Spot a Break 


Piston and ring wear starts at the 
top rings where a little oil has to 
guard parts as hot as 400°. PennZ- 
oil resists sludge and carbon for- 
mation here where such deposits 
are especially harmful. 















Keep your Bearings, Too! 
When your engine starts, 
shafts “‘climb” the bearing 
walls. Oil has to get on the 
job fast to stop wear. No 
matter what the tempera- 
ture, PennZoil flows to bear- 
ings fast. 
> . = 

FREE! Write for Prof. R. U. 
Blasingame’s book on the care, 
operation and repair of farm 
equipment. Address Dept. FS. The Pennzoil 
Co., Oil City, Pa. taante Peas mee 


Crude OtlAe'a Perma Mo i 









PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS ~-  PennZoil Motor OW 
B.T.&T. Oil + Gear lubricants + Tractor Chassis Lubricant + PennZoll Diesel Oils 
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$0-0-0, MOM STARTED GIVING MARY 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES DAILY AT 
BREAKFAST. DID SHE PERK UP SOON? LOOKBE... 





IN JUST ONE MINUTE, FOLKS, YOU WILL HEAR 
MARY HUMMING OVER BREAKFAST-~--- 
A SWELL NEW NUMBER CALLED 
a “ DELICIOUS 
‘> 


IT SAYS HE 
THEY VE GOT 
VITAMIN B34 


HIT ALREADY, MOM— ADCE FOR 


PASS ME THOSE CRISPY AIN'T THAT 


SuUMP'N?! 


-_ 


= \ 
SMB WD. YY 








NO FOOLIN’, FOLKS — Ss 
THERE'S AT LEAST ONE IN 


Bp Se. 
UF yen You Kéep 3 ee: 


ME RIGHT NOW--~- 


EXTRA! Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, eaten 
with milk at breakfast, give you many 
of the nutritive values of meat! Yes, on 
top of that grand, nut-like flavor, they 
give you whole-grain nourishment to 
provide these three keep-fit benefits: 


1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 
tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 

2. Nourishment — whole-grain nour- 
ishment of wheat, including pre- 
cious minerals. Many people are 
under- mineralized: Post’s Bran 
Flakes provide phosphorus and 
calcium for teeth and bones—iron 
for blood and tissue-building. 

3. Vitamins—niacin, and added Vita- 
min B; for energy ... appetite... 
and steady nerves. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 


ENERGY— | 





EVERY FAMILY WHO NEEDS tn Fy 


<Q) 
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Ey LAUGHING 


A group of doctors, trustees of an insane 
asylum, were making an inspection of the 
grounds. They came upon a party of work- 
men who were repairing a wall. One of the 
harmless patients, apparently assigned to 
the work, was pushing a wheelbarrow 
along upside down. “‘You should turn you 
wheelbarrow over, right side up,” said one 
of the doctors. 

“Heck, no!” replied the patient. “I 
turned it over yesterday and they filled it 
with those bricks!” 


A visitor at the Capitol was accompanied 
by his small son. The little boy watched 
from the gallery when the house came to 
order. 

*‘Why did the minister pray for all those 
men, Pop?” 

“He didn’t. He looked them over and 
prayed for the country.” 


A wealthy man, intent on matrimony, 
told his friend one day that he was 60 years 
old and asked, ‘““Would it be better if I told 
a young lady whom I’d like to marry that 
I’m only 50?” 

“T’ll be perfectly frank with you,” his 
friend replied; ‘“‘your chances would be 
better if you’d tell her you are 75!” 


Office Boy: ““Mr. Whifflebotham, could 
I have tomorrow afternoon off?” 

Whifflebotham: “Ah, yes. Your grand- 
mother, I suppose?”’ 

Office Boy: “‘Yes, sir. She’s making her 
first parachute jump, you know.” 


* 


OSCAR 


The Loyal Order of Friends of Oscar 
(LOOFOO for brevity) will be delighted 
to know that contact has again been es- 
tablished with his creator, now Private 
Bob Davenport, and that a promise has 
been given that new Oscars will spring 
from the writing tablets of an un-named 
area. Oscar, to put it mildly, has joined the 
Army and, for the next few issues at least, 
will give you a calf’s-eye view of camps and 
campaigning. Cartoon 1 of the series 
appears below: 
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AT LIFE 





The Hippopotamus 


The hippopotamus 
Is why a lot of us, 
Got up in slacks, 
Should not turn our backs. 
The people we meet— 
And then pass—on the street 
Never seem to remind us 
They'll soon be behind us. 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





What a Man! 


Old Gus, the sailor and fisherman, stuck 
by the ship,and busily baled out the water 
with a rope.—Haley (N. Dak.) Democrat 


Even Up or Sight Unseen? 


The Swap Social held in the High 
School Auditorium Friday evening was a 
big success. Some of the ladies brought 
their husbands.—Hanford (Tenn.) Star 


How True! 


Carl Ash, A. Johnstad, and son Frank, 
all of Lewiston, spent a three-day wishing 
trip at Roy and Round Lake.—Crookston 
(Minn.) Times 


Both Kissed Out! 


According to the report made to Chief 


of Police O’Boyle, the sheriff did not re- 
port the escape of the prisoners until after 
they had been kissing for two hours. 


\lonroe ( Tex.) Eagle 
Must Have Had Quite an Odor 


The Globe wireless marine station said 
the steamship Niagara wirelessed she was 
stinking in the Tasman Sea,—Herald (Ill.) 
{ mer i an 


Ring Out, Wild Belles 


The belles were unusually beautiful, 
ach Mission having one either in a tower 
© in a tree in the patio.—San Diego (Calif) 
Tribune 





ow MUCH are 
YOU smoking? 


* Government figures show smoking at all-time peak. 





HETHER you are smoking more—or smoking less— this 
is a good thing to know: 
When smokers changed to PHILIP MORRIS, every case of 


irritation of nose or throat—due to smoking — either 
cleared up completely or definitely improved! 





That was reported in medical journals by distinguished doctors 
—their findings in work with actual men and women smokers. 





NOTE we do not claim any curative power for PHILIP 
Morris. But this evidence clearly proves them far less irritat- 
ing to the nose and throat . . . protection added to pleasure. 


CALL FOR 


PHILIP MORRIS 





America’s FINEST Cigarette 


" 





“Mom says all chicks 
need GERMOZONE” 


This year every chick is tremendously import- 
ant! Give your chicks the protection of Triple- 
Acting GERMOZONE. GERMOZONE Eom 
them in 3 ways. 18ST, GERMOZONE A IN 
THE DRINK. It destroys many germs and bacteria 
there. 2ND, GERMOZONE ACTSIN THECROP. 
Ordinary poultry drinking water tablets may pur- 
ify the water but many germs are picked up direct 
from the litter. GERMOZONE acts in the crop 
against them too. 38D, GERMOZONE ACTS IN 
THE INTESTINES, It is soothing 
to the intestines and acts against 
many harmful disease bacteria 
there. Also, GERMOZONE is a 
liquid and therefore mixes easily 
and uniformly. 4 oz. 40c; 12 oz. 75c; 
Economy 32 oz. $1.50. At your Lee 
Dealer (drug, feed or hatchery). 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


WK 
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When treated with 0-20-10, barley on the 
Danielson Brothers’ Wisconsin farm increased 
yields from 22.9 to 42.2 bushels an acre 


Tue average Wisconsin dairy farm is 
losing phosphorus and potassium at a 
rate equivalent to one ton of 20-percent 
superphosphate and at least one ton of 
50-percent muriate of potash each year. 
We have piled up in the past 50 years of 
farming a total loss of phosphorus and 
potassium equivalent to at least 50 tons 
each of 20-percent superphosphate and 
50-percent muriate of potash. Neighbor 
states have likewise drawn on their her- 
itage of soil fertility. What is good for 
one is at least suggestive of others’ needs. 
Never has there been a time when the 
opportunity of using fertilizer profitably 
was as promising as this year. 

Our farmers have been slow to recog- 
nize the need for rebuilding and repair- 
ing their soils. The average operator 
spends several hundred dollars each year 
in the repair of his buildings, machinery, 
fences, and in the purchase of new equip- 
ment. But what about his soils? If he will 
spend as little as $100 each year for com- 
mercial fertilizers and continue this pro- 
gram over a period of 10 years, at the end 
of that time he will have increased the 
productivity of his soils from 25 to 50 per- 


Fertilize 
ow! 


By C. J. Chapman, 


University of Wisconsin 


Hundreds of demonstrations conducted 
in all parts of Wisconsin on the heavie: 
silt and clay-loam soils have shown that 
fertilizer applied to small grain and seed- 
ings of clover and alfalfa will in most 
cases show a profit the first year, even 
where the entire cost of the fertilizer i: 
charged against the increase in yield of 
grain. In Wisconsin, where legumes ar: 
grown in rotation and where manure is 
applied every three or four years, th: 
nitrogen level has been maintained fair], 
well. Because of this we have not usual] 
recommended any nitrogen in fertilizer 
mixtures for small grains at the time ol 
seeding down, and, of course, the WPB 
will not permit the use of nitrogen o1 
grain crops in 1943. Fertilizers such as 
0-20-0, 0-20-10, and 0-20-20 are being 
used with excellent results on these soils 
We are chiefly concerned with the estab- 
lishment of clover and alfalfa on the 
lighter types of soils; and if these soils ar« 
adequately supplied with lime, phos- 
phate, and potash, the seedbed properly 
prepared and firmed after seeding, and 
the companion crop not too heavy, we 
can be reasonably sure of good catches 


Wonderful for pasture. Produces Hay Equal to Alfalfa. 
Grows on thinnest land. Easy to start. Price unusually 
low. Weite for circular giving full particulars. Also have 
Northern Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy, etc., at 
astonishingly low prices. Cataleg and samples FREE. 


cent; and on some farms we would see a 
doubling of the present crop production 
and livestock-carrying capacity. 


Application Gives Net Profit. Durince 
the past eight years we have checked th« 


BERRY SEED CO., yields of grain on several hundred demon- 


Box 819, CLARINDA, IOWA 


COLLAR PADS 


our FIGHTING GEAR to 
RAP tHe JAP! 


ake care of their 
shoulders! Horses and 
mules with sore shoul- 
ders are like wounded 
soldiers in this struggle 
to feed the world. Don't 
work them without the 
protection of collar 

pads! 
1-F-2 


FREE BREATH) 

19a La-pat-co 
COLLAR-PADS 

ULth Kisst Prowfed Rad Hooks 


PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS AND COLLAR CHOKE 





Tests Show Needs. During the past four 
years a total of 252,327 soil samples were 
tested in Wisconsin county and state soils 
laboratories. The average of all tests 
made indicates that 65 percent of soils 
tested were still acid and in need of lime; 
76 percent of all soil samples tested were 
low in their content of available phos- 
phorus; 54 percent of all samples tested 
were low in their content of available 
potassium. 

It is true that great strides have been 
made in the liming of Wisconsin soils in 
the last eight years. A total of better 
than six million tons of liming materials 
has been purchased and applied in this 
period. In exact proportion, crop reports 
for the past year show that the state pro- 
duced the largest tonnage of clover and 
alfalfa hay in all its history. 


strations where comparisons were mad 
between straight superphosphate and 
phosphate-potash mixtures. Increases it 
the yield of grain and straw have been 
sufficient to more than pay for fertilizer 

In fact, in the case of straight 20-percent 
superphosphate, 200 pounds per acr« 

there has been a net profit of $3.67 over 
and above the cost of the fertilizer. Wher« 
potash was added to the superphosphate, 
the increase in yield has averaged 13 
bushels per acre with a net profit of $4.8! 
over and above cost of the fertilizer. 

It should not be concluded from th« 
above data that all soils in Wisconsin ar¢ 
responding profitably to fertilizer treat- 
ment. In the average of these 473 demon- 
strations we have included several dem- 
onstrations where no profit was shown 
However, in checking over the results o! 


Lime has many beneficial effects on soils, is needed by most of them 








On the Clarence Whitehouse farm pictured 
here, fertilizer on corn increased yield, im- 
proved the quality, and advanced maturity 


all these demonstrations, we found that in 
84 percent of all cases there was a sufficient 
increase in the yield of grain to more than 
pay for the fertilizer. Likewise, it should 
not be concluded that all soils in Wiscon- 
sin are responding profitably to potash in 
addition to phosphate. Soil tests indicate 
that 54 percent of all soil samples tested 
are low in their content of available pot- 
ash. In checking on those demonstrations 
where comparisons were made between 
straight superphosphate and mixtures of 
phosphate with potash, and where the 
residual effect of the fertilizer on the hay 
crop the following year was taken into 
consideration, those plots receiving potash 
in addition to phosphate showed larger 
net returns in practically all cases. 


Potash Helps Seedings. The average of 


108 demonstrations where residual benefits 
to the hay crops have been measured shows 
that the relative response of the hay crop to 
potash is somewhat greater than was 
observed the first year on grain. True, the 
actual amount of potash carried over and 
available to the hay crop the second year is 
small. The effect of potash in the mixture, 
however, is helpful in establishing the 
clover and.alfalfa seedings the first year. It 
ilso gives the new seedings greater vigor 
ind ability to withstand severe winters. 

In Wisconsin we are stressing the im- 
portance of using fertilizers in a general 
soil-building program. On the general 
dairy farms where small grain, legumes, 
ind corn are grown in rotation, we recom- 
nend that fertilizers be applied at the time 
if seeding down to legumes. We have been 
irging farmers to replace their old, plain 
drills with new combination fertilizer grain 
drills, which sow grain, fertilizer, and grass 
eed all in one operation. But drastic re- 
rictions in the manufacture of farm ma- 
hinery this year, and doubtless for the 
duration, mean that the purchase of new 
fertilizer drills is out of the question. It 
vill be necessary, therefore, for farmers to 
ipply their fertilizer with broadcasting 
quipment or by hand. 


To Get AAA Payments. The Triple A 
n 1943 is giving credit (85 to 90 percent 
if cost of material) for the use of phosphate 
nd potash fertilizers when used on seed- 
ngs of clover, alfalfa, and grasses regard- 
ess of the use made of the companion crop. 
However, no credit will be given for Triple 
\ conservation fertilizers if applied to 
eedings where wheat is the nurse crop. A 
0-percent credit will be allowed for seed- 
ngs with wheat if the fertilizer is purchased 
rom commercial dealers or sources other 


han Triple A. [ Continued on page 70 



































“First call for dinner 
in the dining car forward!” 


Tired troops wisecrack and cheer 
as the company’s steaming field 
ranges roll past. Chow will be 
ready soon. 


These ranges were once lined 
with stainless steel, an ideal metal 
for this purpose. Now they have 
porcelain enameled iron interiors 
and galvanized exteriors. By the 
end of 1942 the use of these sheet 
metals had released millions of 
pounds of stainless steel for aircraft 
and other vital war equipment. 


Many of the special-purpose 
sheet metals used in this and 
other war applications were cre- 
ated or perfected by ARMCO re- 
search. Today, to aid the war effort, 
ARMCO laboratories and mills are 
developing additional sheet steels 
with remarkable new properties. 

How will these new steels help 
you? Even now manufacturers are 
designing post-war equipment that 
will be used more and cost less. 


THE AMERICAN 


For instance, one machine to do the 
work of three. There are great days 
ahead for the farmer. 

Today farmers are keeping 
Army kitchens and Navy galleys 
loaded with good food—using their 
present farm equipment. So it’s vi- 
tal to keep your machines working 
smoothly. See your farm equipment 
dealer. He knows how to help you 
get the most out of your farm 
machinery for the duration. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
761 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


@ With En-Ar-Co Motor Oils and Lubricants the farmer finds the 
complete, satisfactory answer to the pressing problem of this 
most critical year—Longer-Lasting Power from tractors, trucks 


and farm machinery of every kind. 

Sixty years of achievement proves En-Ar-Co leadership in the field 
of lubrication. Your motorized equipment will last longer... work 
more hours... produce more for you...when you use En-Ar-Co. 
New and revolutionary — National SAVIT Service that cleans 
engines, rings and bearings... restores and maintains operating 
efficiency and economy...is something you yourself can do— 
easily, conveniently. 

Write today for our new book, “N-R-Gizing Farm Equipment”. 
It tells you everything —and it’s Free. 








Dealers and Jobbers are invited 


NATIONAL |e 


SA IT NATIONAL 
| EN-AR-CO 
SERVICE ]} waiterose 
cy Beekman, & - 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
Cleans Motors for CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MAXIMUM MILEAGE East of Ohio + The Globe Refining Company + Cleveland 








Farmers are urged to take full advantage 
of this opportunity {tO earn payments 
under the above provisions. 

Farmers in Wisconsin and other Mid- 
western states have for years applied small 
amounts of fertilizer with attachments on 
their corn planters. ‘This small amount otf 
fertilizer (from 90 to 125 pounds per acre 
drilled or checked with the corn plante1 
close to the seed results in stronger and 
more vigorous growth in the early part ol 
the season. It helps to establish good, 
strong, healthy plants in the early part of 
the growing season and also advances ma- 
turity in the fall. Increases in yields of 
from five to 10 bushels per acre are usually 
obtained. Wisconsin, of course, is situated 
in a northern latitude with a short grow- 
ing season. We frequently experience peri- 
ods of cool weather following corn plant- 
ing, and thus the benefits from hill appli- 
cation of fertilizer on corn are greater than 
may be expected in the central or southern 
states. 

While Wisconsin farmers have for many 
years used some commercial fertilizers on 
special crops, such as canning peas, sugar 
beets, onions, and potatoes in the com- 
mercial seed production areas, yet the 
more general use of fertilizers on small 
erains and on seedings of clover and alfalfa 
on the dairy farm is the practice we are 
encouraging. 

We tell farmers that the application of 
from 200 to 300 pounds per acre of com- 
mercial fertilizer at the time of seeding 
down to clover and alfalfa, and repeated 
every rotation, will gradually build up the 
fertility of the farm as a whole. Larger 
yields of grain and better crops of alfalfa 
and clover will add to the home-grown 
feed supply, will cut feed costs, and will 
increase the possible livestock-carrying ca- 
pacity of the farm. More livestock will 
make more manure, which if properly 
handled and returned to the fields, will 
gradually build up the level of fertility 
of our soils. 

There has never been a time in history 
when the opportunity for the profitabl 
use of fertilizer was as promising as it ap- 
pears to be this year. The wartime use of 
fertilizer must be geared to meet a situation 


which calls for increased production of 


agricultural products even tho shortages 
of both labor and certain fertilizer ma- 
terials may prevail. Don’t wait till the 
last minute to order your fertilizer re- 
quirements this spring. Get your order in 
immediately. END 




















“And to think we used to stew 
about cleaning up the car!” 














** Junior just traded our sugar stamp 
for two rare Portuguese issues!" 


Floor Under Pork 


[ Continued from page 21 | 





feed conservation, it is during the winter 
season that floors provide the greatest 
savings, preventing trampled grain. 

The other method of utilizing concrete 
feeding floors is known in the colleges as 
the “confinement system,” wherein pigs 
are kept on concrete from the time they 
are farrowed until they leave for the mar- 
ket. Confinement requires a good farrow- 
ing house with a concrete floor and a con- 
crete feeding floor along one or both sides 
—sometimes around all sides—of the house. 

The sows are removed from the plant at 
weaning, after which time the litters are 
carefully watched by the operator, who 
must feed them well-balanced mineral 
rations and keep the floors clean. 

While some farmers feel that this in- 
volves more work, others will tell you that 
if hogs are cared for as well as they should 
be on pasture, it is possible to fatten in less 
time and with less total work on a concrete 
floor. By locating feed storage near by, 
self-feeders can be filled with small ele- 
vators or feed carriers, water can be piped 
to automatic waterers, a gutter can be built 
along the edge of the floor to catch manure, 
and methods can be devised for scraping 
manure from the gutter directly into a 
spreader. With water under pressure the 
floor can be flushed frequently and shower 
sprays provided on hot days. 

Mature hogs on concrete should be 
allowed about 12 square feet of floor each 
and should be provided in hot weather 
with shade which should extend to cover 
the automatic feeders. 

Another bright spot in the picture is the 
fact that there are no restrictions on the 
use of cement in wartime farm building, 
no priorities. Any farmer who can spare 
a couple of days can do the job himself and 
need not worry about the availability of 
skilled outside labor. ‘The average feeding 
floor, requiring no reinforcing steel or 
wire, should be four inches thick (six inches 
if driven on with heavy loads) and should 
be finished with a wood float for uniformity 
and good footing. A slope of a quarter of 
in inch per foot will offer sufficient drain- 
ige. The mix should be 1 part. Portland 
cement, 2)4 parts sand, 3 parts gravel or 
crushed stone, with not more than 5% 
zallons of water per sack of cement when 
iverage damp sand is used, 

With such a floor, worries aout disease 
outbreaks are forgotten if a strict routine of 
anitation is followed—and the only thing 
io remember is sufficient mineral supply. 
You have, in short, put a floor under your 
yearly pork profits. END 





Fixivur Son/ 
... Your Uncle Wants the 
Farm Front Snug and Dry” 


YOU: “That's good news, Uncle! 
You mean to say it’s all right to 
repair my roof now?” 


UNCLE: “Absolutely! New homes 
are ‘taboo’—but not meeded farm 
building repairs! Last thing we want 
is a sick list! We need you, and all 
farm families, hale and hearty!” 


YOU: “But I thought you wanted 
all the building materials you could 
get for the War! We Farmers don’t 
want to handicap our soldiers and 
sailors, Uncle!” 


UNCLE: “‘That’s the spirit, Son! 
And they don’t want you handicap- 
ped either. They can’t win unless 
you're well—backin’ ’em up—and 
producing food every day and hour!” 


YOU: “Okay!... but I'm doin’ 



























more than growing food! The wife, 
and kids, and I buy War Bonds 
every month! Saved more money 
than ever before. And whien it’s all 
over—we'll be sittin’ pretty!—with 
Bonds in the bank and America 
going places!” 


First Line of Defense for 
America’s Farm Front! 


Now, more than ever, livestock, farm 
implements and produce need protec- 
tion. The same goes for your family and 
help! Keep your home, barns and sheds 


shipshape . . . in good repair! 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles and Roof- 
ing and Certain-teed Bestwall Gypsum 
Board and Building Products are avail- 
able. For practical information on how 
to Protect the Farm Front, write Certain- 
teed Products Corporation (Dept. S-1), 
120°S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Certain-teed 





BUILDING 





PRODUCTS 


A 12-year old fence, 
poorly erected in the 
beginning . . . almost 
out of service but with 
wire still good! 


Same fence—a good 
job of restretching sal- 
vaged the additional 
years of life that were 
still there. 


Restr 


whe 
os 


This heaved corner post with slipped With a new corner post, also braces, 
brace has let this fence become sagged the fence has been restretched almost 
and bent. as good as new. 


Many a piece of farm equipment is being mustered back into service 
these days — and fence is one of the most important. Your present 
fences make possible the crop-legume-livestock rotations that keep 
your soil fertility built up. They equip you to farm in the business- 
po =m like way that protects future 
© Renters snctactnicie ane income. It’s worth a LOT to 

‘drafted’ —supplying the wire, replace weak corners and ends 

rods and billets needed to help and restretch or repair every rod 


hw make thousands of ; 
eee) items that equip our of sagging or broken fence—now! 
He sup ne 


Ss meB inn __|)) KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE Co. 
Ye Nines PEORIA, ILL. 


SRED BRAND FENCE 
































North Country Brooders 
By Waiter Hunt 


Brooper houses are one of the item 
on the farm that can be built well, ye: 
come under wartime limitations. Whil: 
more brooder space is the order of the day 
to take care of a few more chicks in lin: 
with present desire to step up poultry out- 
put, farmers are not going to extremes. 
They aren’t piling up investment in spac: 
which will be excess when the war is over 
and the needs taper off. But they ar 
calling for portable buildings, light enoug! 
in weight to be moved, yet sturdy and 
rigid enough to stand the racket and last a 
long time. They want brooders easier to 
heat, handier for them to work in, and 
easier to keep clean. 

Today thruout northern states the 
round-top brooder house is popular. 
Theory is that it is more convenient and 
that, furthermore, for comparable size it 
presents less heating space and is mor 
economical. 

As to size measured in square feet, an 
important trend taking place in my terri- 
tory during the past year is the shift from 
eight-by-10 and 10-by-12 houses to thos« 
12 by 14 and 12 by 16. The additional 


t 

Above: Mrs. Harry Garland likes her new 
brooder house especially because all open- 
ings are along one side and drafts eliminated. 
The floor plan shows good space planning 


cost of the larger sizes isn’t a great item, 
and a 12-by-16 house will handle from 600 
to 800 baby chicks, compared with about 
350 to 500 for a 10-by-12 building. 

Mrs. Harry Garland, in Watonwan 
County, Minnesota, had a new brooder 
house built last spring at the local lum- 
beryard. It’s a modified round-roof type 
that cost her $150, including labor and 
materials. Had her husband had time to do 
the work himself, the out-of-pocket for 
materials alone probably would have run 
about $120 at that time. It is a 12-by-16 
house with curved roof, from the floor in 
the back and up over the top, but termi- 
nating in front, where the roof meets vertical 
construction extending six feet eight inches 
from the ground. The Garland house uses 
rounded rafters, spread of which at base is 
12 feet. They are laminated and were ob- 
tained ready-made, altho they may be 
built up. Seven of these were used, spaced 
at two-foot-eight-inch intervals to achieve 
the 16-foot length. The straight wall in 
front was a simple matter entailing six-foot 
studding on a plate at the base and topped 
with a second plate. On this side (the front 
of the house, 36 inches were sawed ofl 
each of the laminated rafters. Thus short- 
ened on that side, the rafters were raised to 
the top plate and secured, after having 
been first secured at the rear of the house 
Metal brackets may be used to fasten dow: 
the ends of the rafters. Rafters placed a 



















































Have to Be Good! 


described give about eight feet of clearance 


at the highest point inside between floor 
and roof. 

End sections are framed with two-by- 
four studding, altho two-by-two’s could be 
ised there. The superstructure rests on fir 
flooring supported by seven joists which in 
urn rest on two four-by-six skids running 
he long way of the building and spaced 
seven feet apart. 

[The door and four windows are placed 
in the straight wall of the front. The door 
is five feet eight inches, or a little better. 
Four windows of plate glass, with wooden 
stops set in putty, shouldn’t give any trouble 
from the standpoint of breakage. They are 

good feature, but something less expen- 
sive for windows could have been used, had 
Mrs. Garland desired. The eight-by-12- 
inch chicken door in front is hinged. 

Plywood was placed over the rounded 
rafters as sheeting, which made a tight, 
warm roof, but shiplap or flooring could be 
ised in localities where plywood or hard- 
board may not now be available in sizes 
desired. Over the sheeting, roll roofing was 
put on, and a metal ventilator, which ac- 
commodates the stack of the brooder stove, 

is used, 
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Mrs. Garland put the house into service 
he first time last spring and said she never 
iad better conditions for chicks. She had 
00 in it with a 60-inch hover, and they 
eally had room to spare. 

Roosts were built along one section of 

e rounded rear wali. Chicks began using 
hem first when only two weeks old. They 

e made of five one-by-two pieces five and 

e-half feet long placed on three one-by- 
ur stands about four feet long, bolted on 
ne end to the laminated rafters so that the 
hole roost frame can be lifted up and 

hed to the roof. 


IR IOWA Mrs. T. H. Williams, of Chero- 

‘ County, has a house built during the 

t winter much on the same general plan 

Mrs. Garland’s. Mrs. Williams, how- 

r, had hers made 12 by 20, which sounds 

tty big, but she had nests put in at one 

| on hinges, and roosts for hens along 

side, also on hinges. This spring she 

brood chicks in the house. The nests 

| roosts will be swung on their hinges up 

he ceiling and secured. In the fall she 

| clean up the house and shut laying 

rds up in it to produce during the fall 

| winter when, of course, nests and 
sts will be in use. 

Such houses, built to withstand rigorous 
ther and plenty of bumping to boot, 
ht easily add a third value by conver- 

to farrowing houses in a pinch or 
ere poultry proved no longer profitable 
illy. END 
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coccay 4-SQUARE LUMBER DEALERS 
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can help you with both! 


AG; CAN RACK 
= No. S-3101 


buildings and equipment to carry out 
"1 your 1943 production program. Here 
| i your 4-Square Lumber Dealer can 
| HI ! help. No one is working harder to 
- mt get lumber and other materials need- 

QUAR ed for farm construction. 








| Your First Problem is getting small 
| 








While certain kinds of lumber nor- 
° mally used may not be available now, 
in many instances other kinds which 

are available can serve the purpose, 

\g or even other materials can be used 

in combination with the lumber on 
hand, Your 4-Square Lumber Dealer 
can adapt the materials he has or is 
able to obtain for use in small build- 
ings, for repair and maintenance, and 
: for such lumber-built farm equipment 
as feeders for poultry, hogs, cattle, 
W|) {VIA or nests, troughs, and other items. 


wor Aece 


) Your Second Problem is planning 
today the structures you will build 
tomorrow when lumber and other 
building materials are more plenti- 
ful. Here, too, your 4-Square Dealer 
can be of assistance. His wide know]- 
edge of building materials, his broad 
experience in sound, economical 
farm construction, lends real value 
to his advice. 
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; He can show you the many designs 
of the 4-Square Farm Building Serv- 
ice which cover a wide variety of 
farm buildings. He can explain how 
advanced construction knowledge 
gives you better buildings without 

amy increasing cost. He can point out 

how design improvements, devel- 
oped after careful field studies, can 
better serve your needs. 


Your 4-Square Lumber Dealer and 
the 4-Square Farm Building Service 
can help you solve your building 
problems. See your dealer soon. 


Copyright 1943, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. : 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


4.SQUARE LUMBER 


4-SQUARE LUMBER IS THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
BUILDING MATERIAL FOR ALL FARM CONSTRUCTION 


hy 








SUCCeSSTU 


Homemaking - 


Hepartment 


REC is perhaps the most infec- 
tious of springtime fevers. It usually begins to creep 
up on you when a lush green carpet covers the 
farmland and bits of color appear along the south 
wall. Its symptoms are strange. One moment you 
want to air the woolies, clean the hall closet, or 
paint the screens; then, like changeable April her- 
self, you sail away on a magic carpet, planning and 
dreaming of the new kitchen you'd love-to have. 
You mentally slip-cover the old armchair and 
carpet the entire first floor, 

Yes! right in the middle of housecleaning you 
often make the most plans for tomorrow. 

Great-grandmother let her thoughts tiptoe thru 
the future, too. She no doubt lifted an eyebrow 
when she heard tales of time- and energy-saving 
devices such as a washing machine with a revolving 
gadget that actually swished the dirt out of clothes 
and a carpet sweeper that sucked up dust. Yet in 
her heart she dared to dream that conveniences like 
these would some day bé hers. 

Successful Farming is fortunate in having the home 
economics consultant of a great chemical labora- 
tory give us a peek into the fascinating, almost 
breath-taking after-victory future. 

“*Meet Tomorrow’s Homemaker”’ is more than a 
magic carpet ride, for in the factories and research 
laboratories of America men and women are at 
work planning to fulfill our dreams, making new 
materia! and equipment which will lighten house- 
hold tasks, shorten working hours, and give more 
leisure time—tomorrow. 

For today is but an interlude, a steppingstone 
between yesterday and tomorrow. To most of us it 
isn’t easy or pleasant. It’s an April day filled with 
busy hours from dawn till long after dark; it’s 
sharing as we’ve never shared before; it’s looking 
out past the garden gate over the spring-swept 
pasture land wondering why peace and quiet can’t 
belong to everyone. It’s hoping and praying for the 
safety of loved ones gone from homes; it’s paying 
debts and taxes and tucking War Bonds away for 
those precious things we can’t buy today. But, most 
of all, it’s looking ahead with Great-grandmother’s 
faith and courage. 

So when the housecleaning fever hits you as it’s 
bound to these April days, it’s playing fair to dream 
a bit about tomorrow’s home. Great-grandmother 
did it—you can, too! 


Edited by Gladys M. Johnson 


a about a spring tonic to cure those 
housecleaning blues that always descend on 
you this time of year along with April showers? 
You’ve washed woodwork, scrubbed rugs, 
cleaned cupboards, and used elbow grease 
to make those windows shine. And now you 
house practically has a halo about it; as for 
you—well, you’re plain tuckered out. 

But here’s a glimpse into the future of home- 
making that packs a wallop stronger than the 
sassafras tea that Grandmother used to swear 
by. For cookers-up of answers to homemakers’ 
needs turn for a moment from their war work 
in chemistry’s kitchens to predict a new era in 
homemaking that should revive you in a hurry. 
They want you to meet yourself in our after- 
victory world—you, tomorrow’s homemaker! 

First and foremost, your “dream house”’ is 
going to be practical. 

Hundreds of times as you re-dusted the 
same table surface, fished Danny out of a 
puddle, jabbed your thumb on the curtain 
stretcher, or tugged at the overstuffed chair 
to sweep under it, you were vaguely longing, 
“SE GmlyY.... 

They’re all coming into your post-victory 
home—the “‘if onlys.’’ Dust is filtered out of 
the house; Danny wears water-repellent cover- 
alls. Furniture is light, easy to lift, but strong, 
and defies marring. Curtains are made of 
nylon, and there’s no more crucifying your 
fingers on stretchers, because they hold their 
shape like the prewar nylon stocking. 

**Functional”—that’s what your new home 
will be. That means built and furnished for 
use, ease of housekeeping, and livability, a 
combination to thrill any woman. 


Nor in a day, of course. Altho science already 
has done much, more remains to be done. 

You won’t start tearing down your old house 
to build a new one on the first morning the 
sun shines on a world at peace. But the new 
things will start filtering into our homes and 
into our living, and much more quickly 
some of them—than we anticipate. 

It is the work-saving things that will make 
your heart beat faster. Normally, on a warm 
spring day you'd be painting rusty screens like 
fury, to get them up ahead of the flies. But not 
in your new house. You merely pull down the 
flexible, non-rusting, non-corroding roll 
screens that were slid up between the walls last 
fall. They're not wire at all, rather nylon fibers 
so pliable that if Junior should poke a pencil 
thru to the great outdoors, a mere rubbing of the 
misplaced strands would remove the evidence 
of his playful experiment. And the seasonal 
screen-painting ordeal will be over forever 
the color is put in when the nylon is in the 
molten stage, and it never comes out! 

Try the window shades. Of cotton, impreg- 
nated with “liquid cotton,” they won’t crack, 
tear, or fade, will wash and last for years. 
Many of the large furnishings, such as beds, 
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Drawing by Paul Gierding 


studio couches, easy chairs, and tables, will be 
built in; some will fold out of a sliding panel. 
Not even a crack under the bed for a dustmop! 
The prewar streamlined ideas introduced into 
the American bathroom and kitchen will 
spread over the house, and the bath and the 
kitchen will become still more smooth-curved. 
There is even talk of plywood-bonded-with- 
plastic bathtubs and kitchen sinks. Wood, you 
know, is being curved and molded totally out 
of keeping with our former ideas that wood 
had to be nailed together with square, dirt- 
catching corners. 


New houses will be built to fit people, instead 
of people’s adjusting to the rigid form of the 
house. And don’t, with memories of the just- 
alike ‘‘boxes”’ that were appearing before the 
war, shudder at the prediction of prefabrica- 
tion. You will put the prefabricated sectior 
together as they suit your family, location, a1 
wishes. They'll be easy to handle and easy 1 
change—in fact, even the walls will be movable’ 

So, when the Farm Bureau meets at your 
house, you’ll roll up or move out of sight a 
couple of lightweight dividing walls, and yo 
house will become one big living-room wh 
everybody can see the speaker. 

But, come, “‘set awhile”’ in this new li 
room—in this sleek chair upholstered w 
synthetic made from coal, air, and water 
stuffed with air trapped in tiny, transp 
springy bubbles. The covering of nylon 
knitwear love of prewar days, will bring 
strength and durability into the living-ro 
in woven fabrics. Smooth and shiny or war 
and woolly, it may be made into crush-resist- 
ant pile fabrics such as mohair, plush, velvet, 
and frieze. 

No worries, either, about tiny winged crea- 
tures’ eating into nylon upholstery or your new 
crimped-fiber rayon rugs (dirt-resistant and 
colorful). Moths have no taste for these syn- 
thetics. 

Beauty will not be sacrificed in this smooth- 
running home of yours. Better paints and dyes 
will produce lovelier colors, more permanent 
wall finishes, and unusual decorative touches. 
You may have a stairway rail made of one of the 
new light metals, too—one that looks Jj 
burnished silver costing ‘‘loads’’—but it 
and it doesn’t. 


Tur family’s wardrobe is scheduled 
changes, too—and they won’t be mere fashi 
whims. We’re learning to make clothes 
able, color-fast, warm without excess 
Clothes will be resistant to all the workgreat- 
ing troubles you’ve put up with—wrigling, 
shrinking, fading, soiling, snagging, sti z 
flaming, water, and perspiration. 
The same repellents used mostly in rain- 
coats before the war will keep Dad from get- 
ting his overalls wet up to his knees when he 
goes out after Molly | Continued on page 98 














When EGGS 
Make the Meal 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 


You can depend on this Carrot Ring Souffle to keep its shape at company meals 


Baked Eggs for Supper! 


Curried Macaroni and Eggs 


You'll Like Egg Cutlets! 


Au. rolled up in an eggshell is a storehouse of body-build- 
ing food packed to the brim with protein, Vitamins A and B, 
iron, and phosphorus. Do you know the tricks in cooking 
these treasures so your family will enjoy their tender delicious- 
ness? Rule one is a low cooking temperature—and that means 
boiling isn’t fair. Simmer them if you want hard-cooked eggs 
with tender whites and mealy yolks. Don’t go in for frizzle- 
fried eggs—cook ’em delicate and tender. To help you plan 
your meals around this nutrition-packed food, here are a few 
favorite tasted-tested recipes for satisfying farm meals. 


Carrot Ring 


2 cups mashed cooked carrots 1 teaspoon pepper 

1 tablespoon minced onion 3 eggs, well beaten 

Ye teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 

14% teaspoon celery salt 1 tablespoon melted butter 


Mix in order given; pour into greased eight-inch ring mold. Set 
. > : 2c HO 
in pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven (350°) one hour 
Serves six. 


Baked Stuffed Eggs 


6 hard-cooked eggs 1% teaspoon pepper 

1 tablespoon vinegar 2 cups medium thick white sauce 
14 teaspoon dry mustard VY cup buttered bread crumbs 
¥/, teaspoon salt 


Cut eggs lengthwise; mash yolks with vinegar, mustard, salt, and 
pepper. Refill egg whites and place in greased baking dish, covet 
with white sauce, sprinkle with crumbs, and bake in a moderat 
oven (350°) 20 minutes. Serves six. 


Baked Eggs 


2 cups canned tomatoes 6 eggs 

3 cups bread cubes 2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons chopped 
1 teaspoon paprika parsley 


Heat tomatoes; add seasoning and half the bread cubes. Half-fill 
ramekins with this mixture, and break eggs into cups. Melt butter 
pour over remainder of cubes. Sprinkle over eggs. Bake in moderat« 
oven (325°) 30 minutes. Serves six. 


Curried Macaroni and Eggs 


To 2% cups medium white sauce add 114 teaspoons curry powder! 
and a teaspoon salt. Mix, and add four cups cooked elbow macaroni 
and five sliced hard-cooked eggs. Pour into greased casserole 
Sprinkle crushed, buttered corn flakes over dish and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) 20 minutes. | Continued on page 





All Around the House 


1. Earthenware with glamour—that’s 
what this is. The soft seagreen-colored 
lining and trim contrasting with the 
dark glazed brown make a lovely service. 
It’s practical and does double duty—at 
the range and at the table. Comes in a 
variety of pieces, covered casseroles, 
nappies, covered meat roasters, mixing 
bowls, plates, salts and peppers; in fact 
you could set your table with it. Shown 
here are the shallow casserole, about 60 
cents; the deep casseroie, about $1.25; 
and the salts and peppers, about 55 cents 
a pair. (Red Wing Potteries, Dept. SF, 
Red Wing, Minnesota.) 


2. Did you ever think that rubbing cotton 
fleece on your tarnished silver would clean 
it in a hurry? Well, rubbing with this spe- 
cially treated fleece will do the job—and 
well. There are no harsh abrasives to scratch, 
and you'll like the fine luster attained. For 
economy's sake, put the used piece of fleece 
back in the jar and use it again next time. 
About $1 a jar at stores. (“‘Silverfleece,”’ 
Kleinert’s, 485 Fifth Avenue, Dept. SF, New 
York City.) 


3. Roomy salts and peppers are always 
welcome gifts. This set flows from the 
side, a new sanitary feature. Shakers are 
made of glass with red initialed (“S” or 
“P”) plastic tops and come equipped 
with a plastic carrying tray. About 39 
cents. (Federal Tool Corp., Dept. SF, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 


4. Away with paste and brushes! Here's a 
wallpaper that comes ready-pasted. When 
cut into the right wall lengths, you reroll 
the paper under water to get it sufficiently 
wet, and then unroll it again on the wall, 
smoothing it as you work. As’‘simple as that! 
And you will buy this wallpaper by the 
package; that is, one 81-foot roll of 18-inch 
ready-pasted paper comes with a 16!/-foot 
roll of matching pre-trimmed, ready-pasted 
border. There are 24 patterns from which 
to choose, from $1.98 to $2.19 a package. 
(Trimz Company, Inc., 1012 S. Spaulding 
Ave., Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


@® Is that old umbrella too worn to give 
protection any longer? Don’t discard it. 
Mrs. W. H. L., Missouri, suggests this 
use for it: Remove the cloth or oiled-silk 
covering and hang the frame in the base- 
ment or utility room. It makes a dandy 
drier for baby’s clothes and dish towels. 


%® Here's an idea for the next time you 
make candy to send to the boy in service: 
Pad your box and line it with.a double 
thickness of waxed paper; then pour your 
cooled candy mixture directly in the box. 
You may mark it into squares if you like. 
When thoroly cooled, cover with more 
waxed paper, add more padding (shredded, 
crumpled newspaper), and put on the lid. 
You may be sure your product will arrive 
1 good condition. This comes from Mrs. 
L. H., Mlinois. 


%® A small oval-shaped fruit basket, 
hen painted and lined with some soft 
pieces of material, makes an enchanting 
bassinet for young daughter’s doll. She’ll 
ve it, says Mrs. W. L., from Kansas. 





nG. U. & PAT. OFF, 


@® Mrs. W. S., lowa, keeps a wastebasket 
at the top of the basement stairs. Into it 
during the daily cleanup go all basement- 
bound articles—jelly glasses, magazines, 
soiled clothing, and so on. This way she 
needs to make just one trip downstairs in- 
stead of several. 


@® You'll find a marble, dropped into 
the right finger of a glove, makes a good 
“darning egg,’ says Mrs. P. M., Minne- 
sota. Try it. 


@@® Mrs. A. K., Pennsylvania, passes on 
her worn, shabby kitchen chair pads to her 
husband, who finds them comfortably handy 
for wagon- and various implement-seats. 


@® If the only cover you have for your 
largest pan is still too small, here’s what 
Mrs. L. S. E., Wisconsin, says to do: 
Slip a clothespin on either side of the lid. 
These will rest against the edge of the pan 
so the lid won’t fall in. 


@® To save Mother and to help Baby, 
Mrs. B. C., Indiana, suggests tying a favorite 
toy to the high chair, using a long cord. 
When Baby throws it to the floor, as he will 
do often, teach him to pull it up himself. 


@® Use a rolling pin to press out the 
water from your sweater after washing. 
Lay the knit piece between two heavy 
towels first, and shape later. This comes 
from Miss H. P., Nebraska. 


@® Mrs. L. P., Minnesota, says a clean 
window screen is ideal for drying wool 
sweaters. Shape, and pin it thru the screen 
holes. You get a good circulation of air. 


@® Mrs. E. L. H., Washington, made 
several towels for use about the kitchen 
by fringing all the larger pieces of cotton 
prints she had in her piece bag. She even 
managed to make a few napkins and tray 
cloths the same way. 


@® Mrs. M. H., lowa, doesn't discard cos- 
metic cream jars. She washes them several 
times in hot, soapy water to kill any trace 
of cosmetic odor, then uses them for storing 
foods in refrigerator or for jellies and jams. 


@® Here’s how to make a multiple- 
thread dispenser: Remove the cover from 
an empty sifter-type talcum powder can. 
Arrange rows of spools of various-colored 
threads (how many will depend on the 
size of the can) in the bottom of the can. 
Run the end of thread from each spooi 
thru a sifter hole and replace the cover. 
This, says Miss E. E., Minnesota, allows 
you to pull the right color 
thread thru as needed and 
does away with the usual 
annoying thread tangle! 





Successful Farming will pay $2 
for each helpful idea published. 
Unused suggestions will not be 
returned. Those practical ideas 
which are used in the maga- 
zine will be paid for promptly 
upon their publication. —Editor 


% Good Ideas From Our Readers 
% Household News 
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# Bedroom ensembles are 
smart. The gay bedspread 
bows match curtain tie- 
backs and ruffles in color. 
Even the pillows could be 
perked up for daytime 
with ruffled covers to match 





Here's what checked» 
gingham valances can do 
to brighten up an uphol- 
stered chair and curtain 
ensemble. Use of match- 
ing materials will help 
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A dainty bedroom chair 
from an old kitchen one! 
Slip-cover with simple ma- 

“ terials, using three rows of 
shirred ruffles instead of 
the usual ruffled skirt. 
Match them with curtains » 
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Why not use leftover » 
wallpaper to make an 
unusual frame for one 
of your prized snap- 
shots, or jauntily cover 
your lampshade—to 
tie in, both in color 
and design, with a 
slip-covered chair? 




































@The chair with lovely : 
Wooden characteristics , 
may be attractively slip. ; 

Covered in such q way 
that its arms and legs rs | 
aren't hidden. It will look 
like an upholstered job 
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Drawings by Harry Richardson 
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You can't remodel the old-fa 
ight now, but here's what you 
gay with an unexpected dressing table shelf and 
well-designed skirts to cover UP your outmoded 
fixtures. It's gay ensemble for the duration! 
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“Man and Wife 


_20 longer! ¥ 


Did he hate me... the husband I loved so much? 
What had changed our happiness to .. . this? 
Harsh words ... frozen silences . . . loneliness . 


One day, I hailed my doctor to ask for a sleeping 
powder. But, wise doctor! He went straight to the 
cause. Then he explained. “Often a man can’t 
forgive one neglect . . . carelessness of, feminine 
hygiene (intimate personal cleanliness).” 


He recommended a gentle yet thorough method 
of feminine hygiene . . . Lysol solution. “It won’t 
harm vaginal tissues—just follow the easy direc- 
tions,” he explained. “‘This famous germicide 
cleanses, deodorizes thoroughly.” 


1 took my doctor's advice and found Lysol so easy 
to use, so inexpensive! And now my husband 
and I are happy as the day is long! 


For new FREE book- 
let (in plain wrap- 
per) about Feminine 
Hygiene, send post- 
card or letter for 
Booklet 5S. F. 443. 
Address: Lehn & Fink, 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE Bloomfield, N. J. 


Copr., 1948, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 





Let's Have Lamb = 


By Inez Searles Willson 
lr YOU'VE ever tasted a sizzling hot 


lamb chop served on a warm plate, you'll 
find it hard to understand why, as a 
nation, we Americans normally eat much 
less lamb than either pork or beef. But 
it’s true. 

Yet lamb is appetizing. It has a good 
flavor and can be served with many fruits 
and vegetables. Besides, it peps up the 
old stand-by extender recipes! It’s ten- 
der, too—practically every cut may be 
roasted, broiled, or pan-broiled. 

Lamb adds the same food value to the 
diet as do the other meats, providing 
iron, phosphorus, and vitamins. And it’s 
cooked by the same methods used for 
other meat. There are no special rules for 
cooking lamb, but there’s one serving 
trick which should be observed so that it 
will be at its attractive best when eaten. 
Lamb should always be served from a hot 
platter to hot plates; or it may be sliced 
and served cold, but never lukewarm. 
Lamb fat hardens at a comparatively 
high temperature, and one is likely to be 
conscious of a tallow taste if the meat is 
not hot or cold when eaten. 


Tuere’s a pointer on preparing lamb 
for cooking which homemakers should 
know, too. Over the outside is a thin, 
paper-like covering called the “fell.” It 
has been the practice to remove this be- 
fore cooking because it was thought that 
the fell affected the flavor of. the meat. 
Tasting tests, however, have proved this 
a fallacy. Leaving the fell on does not 
change the flavor at all; and a leg of lamb 
will keep its shape better and cook more 


t 

For a tasty treat, grind 
leftover lamb and 
shape into patties. 
Wrap with bacon slices 
and fasten with tooth- 
picks. Broil or pan-broil 


Some of the less choice 
portions of lamb make 
delicious meat-extender 
dishes. Barley-stuffed 
lamb shanks is one of 
them. Shanks are 
cooked, boned, stuffed 
with cooked barley 


quickly if it is not removed. The fel 
should be taken from chops, howeve: 
or they will not become tender in th 
short time required to cook them. 

Lamb, like other meat, needs to b 
cooked at a moderate temperature; bot! 
overcooking and high temperature cau 
excessive shrinkage. 

Lamb stew, shortcake, and Shepherd’ 
Pie are old-time favorites for extendin 
meat. Dried lima beans cooked wit! 
lamb cut up for stew make a hearty and 
easily prepared dish. 

A little garlic, judiciously used, gives 
different and most palatable flavor t 
lamb stew. Rubbing the kettle with 
bruised clove, too, will impart jus 
enough of its robust flavor to pep it up 
Chopped celery tops or parsley add 
fresh flavor to stews and deep dishes. 

Roast leg of lamb, broiled chops, and 
roast shoulder are favorite cuts, but left- 
over lamb is no hardship. It’s not only 
timesaver but also gives an opportunity 
for stretching the flavor of a small amount 
of meat. 


Barbecued Lamb Hash 


3 cups cooked 1 cup Barbecue Sauce 
diced lamb 2 teaspoons salt 

14 cup grated onion 3 potatoes, 

2 tablespoons fat cooked and diced 


Remove excess fat from lamb and dice. 
(If there is not enough left to 
make three cups, use what ther 
is and add more potatoes o1 
other vegetables, such as carrots 
or peas.) Brown onion in melted 
fat. Add lamb, and brownslight- 
ly. Add Barbecue Sauce and 
simmer five minutes. Season 
and add potatoes—and othe 
vegetables, if used. Cook about 
five minutes until flavors ar‘ 
well-blended. Serves six to eight 

This makes a tasty potluck 
or Sunday supper dish that cai 
be put together in a jiffy. 
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cut shoulder (one which has had the shank 


Barbecue Sauce 


1 medium-sized 4 tablespoons lemon 
onion jvice 

2 tablespoons fat 1 cup catsup 

2 tablespoons vinegar 11 tablespoons 


2 tablespoons brown Worcestershire 
sugar sauce 
Salt 
Pepper 


Brown onion in fat and add remaining 
ingredients. Simmer 15 minutes and pour 
over lamb hash. Makes one and one-half 
( ups. 


Curried Lamb 
3 cups cooked diced 34 cup lamb gravy 


lamb 3 tablespoons fat 
1% cups chopped fg teaspoon curry 


celery and tops powder 
1 medium-sized onion, Dash tabasco sauce 
chopped VQ teaspoon salt 


Cook the onion and celery in the fat 
until tender, but not brown. Add lamb, 
gravy, and seasonings. Stir until well- 
mixed and hot. Add more gravy or water, 
if necessary for smooth texture. Serve over 
fluffy boiled rice. 


Barley-stuffed Lamb Shanks 


4 lamb shanks 
4 tablespoons fat 
4% cups water 


21% teaspoons salt 
lh teaspoon pepper 
Yq pound barley 


Brown shanks in hot fat. Season with salt 
and pepper, and add water. Cover and 
simmer until tender, about one and one- 
half hours. Remove meat from broth. 
When cool enough to handle, -remove 
bones, which will slip out easily. In the 
meantime, cook the barley in the lamb 
broth. Stuff boned lamb shanks with the 
barley. Place in kettle. Add gravy, made 
by thickening remaining lamb broth. Cov- 
er and heat thoroly. Be sure the tempera- 
ture is low because thickened gravy scorch- 
es easily. Serves four. 


0; ALL the lamb roasts, the leg is most 
popular and serves the larger family to 
good advantage. Lamb shoulder also 
makes a good roast. Since the bones make 
carving the shoulder difficult, a more at- 
tractive roast is obtained by boning. After } 
boning, the shoulder may be left flat and 
the pocket filled with dressing, or it may 
be rolled compactly and tied. 

To prepare roast leg of lamb, wipe with 
1 damp cloth. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Place skin side down on a rack in an 
open roasting pan. Do not add any water, 
ind do not cover during cooking. Put in a 
slow oven (300°) and roast until the meat 
is done, allowing about 30 minutes to the 
pound, A leg weighing five pounds will 
ike about two and one-half to three hours, 
and a seven-pound roast, about an hour 
longer. Don’t overcook lamb; keep the 
temperature low. Remember, excessive 
hrinkage means less meat. 

A stuffed shoulder roast makes a good 
small roast (and an economical one). To 
prepare, remove the bones from a square- 


nd neck removed). The ribs and vertebrae 
re removed first by cutting just as close to 
he ribs as possible. Then cut the shoulder 
pen from the rib and arm sides, and re- 
iove the blade and arm bones. With a 
ttle practice you will be able to do a neat 
'b, During the first few tries, you probably 
ill leave more meat on the bones than 
iter, when you become expert. At any 








[0c SAYS SWANS 
A WINNER FOR 

BATHING BABIES! 
PURER THAN FINEST 
CASTILES! MILD 
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HERE'S THE SOAP 
(VE BEEN HOWLING 
FOR! PURER THAN 
FINEST CASTILES. 
AND, WOW__ 
LATHERS LIKE SIXTY 
IN HARDEST WATER! 










AND SWAN GIVES 
YOU MORE REAL SOAP 
PER PENNY THAN ANY 
TOILET SOAP TESTED 


NO MORE STRONG 
PACKAGE SOAPS FOR 
ME! SWAN PAMPERS 
MY HANDS! AND DOES 
IT GIVE HARD WATER 

THE HA-HA! SUDS 
FASTER THAN OTHER 



























FLOATING SOAPS! eo) 
THRIFT-EE! 
USE SWAN ALL OVER Q 
THE HOUSE. ONE SNAP / 
~SWAN BREAKS INTO _~ 
TWO SMOOTH CAKES. x, 
HALF FOR BATH! f bat 
oe FOR KITCHEN! 
on gle . OGvarakoed by 2 
Good Housekeeping 
$s soreness 


TUNE IN: Burns & Allen, CBS, Tuesday Nights * Tommy Riggs & Betty Lov, NBC, Friday Nights 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Twelve- 
American Beauty 
with yellow 
green. Size 0 
















































Liat dream 


Youu like living on Bond Street. 


Cool, green lawns, and children’s 
laughter in the twilight. Tall, friendly trees, 
sheltering a houseful of happiness. 


You can start plans today. 


Stamp by stamp, bond by bond, you can 
build a home with comforts and conve- 
niences far beyond your fondest dreams. 
For all those wondrous aids to Better 
Living that seem just fantasies now, will be 
realities tomorrow. 


Marvelous new electrical servants that 
come right with your Victory Home on 
Bond Street . . . that’s “Better Living 


Built In!” 
The War Bonds you are buying today 
» are your Bond Street Building Fund. Invest 
all you can, all the time. It’s the one sure 


way to happiness and security for yourself 
. and to peace and prosperity for your 
country. 


TO SERVE YOU IN WARTIME 
The General Electric Consumers 
Institute at Bridgeport, Conn., 
is dedicated to the service of 
America’s homes and is devoted 
to constant research on such home 
problems as: 
Nutrition - Food Preparation - j 
Food Preservation - Appliance oe ni ° : 
Care - Appliance Repair on antmema, 
y , | 


Laundering - Home Heating 


and Air Conditioning \f 
HOMES TOMORROW 














GENERAL & E 


CONSUMERS INS 
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I give you 4 Aids 
to Beauty 
in Just One Cream! 





My one 4-Purpose 
Face Cream is now 
all you need! 


OMEN who use Lady Esther 4-Purpose 

Face Cream don’t need any other 
cream for the care of their skin. For just 
think! Every time you use Lady Esther 
4-Purpose Face Cream: (1) it thoroughly 
cleans your skin; (2) it softens your skin; 
(3) it helps nature refine the pores; (4) it 
leaves a perfect base for powder. 


Helps these 6 skin troubles 


Is your skin too dry? Do you have little 
lines due to dryness? Are the mouths of 
your pores distended by dirt? Do you have 
a few unsightly blackheads? Is your skin 
a little oily? Is it rough and flaky? 

Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream 
quickly helps all these six skin troubles. It 
brings glowing new freshness and glamour 
to your skin, 

Send for your generous tube 
Mail coupon for a generous tube of Lady 
Esther 4-Purpose Cream! Try it and see 
how much smoother and fresher your skin 
looks after just a few applications. 


<a Cate 


4-PURPOSE FACE CREAM 


9 ee ee ee ee 
Lapy EstHer, 
7164 West 65th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me a generous tube of 4-Purpose 


Face Cream; also 7 new shades of face pow- 
der. I enclose 10¢ for packing and mailing. 


ADDRESS_ 


CITY 
(Government regulations do not permit this offer in Canada) 
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Beauty 
Secrets 


Under the Chin 


Is YOUR neck an “orphan” when it 
comes to beauty care? A good many wom- 
en cream their faces right down to the 
neck and stop there, or powder their faces 
and stop at the chin. It’s a good thing they 
don’t do the same with soap and water, or 
it really would show up! 

Tho most women make little or no effort 
to improve it, a lovely throat can be a very 
important beauty asset. Keep your neck 
firm, and you can outwit the age-guessers 
any number of years. 

After creaming your face, dab some 
cream on your neck and give it a workout. 
At night, massage rich night cream over 
your throat, gently rubbing up and down 
at the front and using a backward motion 
at the sides. Such lubricating will help to 
soften and whiten a neck that has been 
neglected until it’s darker and coarser- 
textured than your face. 

Your neck is a good beginning point 
when you apply powder. Then you’re sure 
not to forget it, and what excess powder 
there is left on your puff can be worked off 
on the face. In fact, if you give your neck 
as much consideration and care as your 
face, both with cream and makeup, it 
won’t betray you by looking “50” while 
your face looks “30.” 

Stretching exercises that strengthen and 
firm the muscles will help keep your neck 
smooth and youthful. They’re easy to do; 
in fact, you can do them in your armchair. 
Here’s one: With open mouth, drop your 
head far back, and then close your mouth 
by pulling up your jaw. Feel the tug on 
the muscles beneath your chin? That’s 
swell to chisel down a double chin! 

Another—this one’s fun—is to keep 
blowing a feather or bit of fluff around 
over your head. Simply holding your 
shoulders stiff and rolling your head 
around from shoulder to shoulder, making 
a complete circle, is excellent, too. 

Check your posture. You can’t carry 
your head gracefully when you slouch! 
Don’t be a stiff-neck, but do hold your 
head proudly erect. Makes those muscles 
stay in place, too. 

Another point, when you’re deciding on 
a new dress, be sure its neckline is becom- 
ing to you. The right neckline does a lot 
toward minimizing neck faults. If you’ve a 
long, “‘string bean” neck avoid all low 
necklines, V’s in particular. High, softly 
draped necklines are your dish. Deep V 
necklines, or the same effect achieved by 
long pearls or necklaces, will flatter necks 
that are thick and short. 

Are you guilty of pampering your face 
while neglecting your neck? Get busy right 
now on a campaign to make both your 
face and your neck look as if they belonged 
together. They do.—Maxine Schweiker 


BOSS 


KEROSENE STOVES 
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are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
in construction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no 
smoke...soot 
odor. Perfectly safe. 
BUY BOSS— 

BUY QUALITY! 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Boss Ovens 
offer visible 
baking...save 
fuel and food. 
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ARE SERVICE FOR VICTORY 
WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY 








anyone Make CHEESE nite | 


—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 


FREE book by noted 
ee authority tells how 
taapte $0: make delicious cheeses—de- 
home-made equipment. Thou- 
their own cheese 








BEAUTIFUL, LADY-IN-CROC 


akecuaeaten 
SS 


811 —Magnificently designed, new and 
appealing Lady-in-Crochet Luncheon Set, 
you will find easy and enjoyable to em- 
broider. Skirt and edging of cloth to be 
crocheted in simple stitches in choice of 
Pink or Blue. You will take pride in your 
finished hand work and glow with the 
compliments of your friends, Set consists 
of hemstitched cloth, 35x35 in. and 4 nap- 
kins, 12x12 in. all stamped on fine durable 
art cloth. The embroidery floss and cro- 
chet cotton in Pink or Blue to complete the 
set, as well as complete instructions and 
embroidery needle are all included at only 
$1.00. ote by number, give choice of 
color. satisfaction or mo 
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Children Need to Be 
Understood 


ai 

Waar makes you so cross?” 

Need you ask your youngster such a 
question? Why not figure out the answer 
for yourself? You can do that pretty well 
if only you'll study the family attitudes 
and your own expectations. 

Are you asking that Johnny, who is nine, 
do just as many chores as Bill, who is 13? 
No wonder Johnny feels abused; you ex- 
pect too much of him. 

Do you have Bill, who is 13, do just the 
same things, such as going. to bed at the 
same hour as nine-year-old Johnny and 
even Mary, who is only seven? Naturally 
Bill resents such treatment. You aren’t re- 
specting his manly years. He deserves to 
be treated his age if he must act it. 

Let the children know, always, that 
different abilities and responsibilities go 
with different ages and individualities. 

Bill may be mechanically inclined, able 
to fix the pump or mend the chair or repair 
the tractor, while Johnny, who can do 
none of these things, is a natural when it 
comes to taking care of the animals and 
feeding the chickens. 

Perhaps Mary can bake a wonderful 
cake and cook an excellent dinner, while 
Ruth dislikes cooking but can sew a “‘fine 
seam” and keep the house in perfect order. 

Mothers usually recognize and respect 
these special traits and abilities, but you 
must see to it that the children, too, respect 
each other, that they take the proper pride 
in the accomplishments of each other. 

No two children are exactly alike. That 
is the wonderful thing about a family. How 
dull it would be if every member of a 
family were just like every other one! It’s 
much more interesting that the group 
living under one roof with the same living 
conditions all have different tastes, dif- 
ferent likes and dislikes. 

If one person is tired, cross, or just not 
feeling well, adjustments have to be made. 
Most likely, when there seems to be a be- 
havior problem or a so-called problem 
child, there’s a lack of understanding some- 
where in the family circle. There aren’t 
any problem children, really, but there are 
many perplexities in family life which take 
all of Mother’s love and sympathetic un- 
derstanding to solve. 


Asx the opinion of others in the family 
when there’s a difficulty, and respect the 
thoughts offered. Johnny may see a side 
which you didn’t even notice. Jim may 
know what is bothering John or Mary, but 
he won’t say anything unless he is asked to 
air his opinions on the matter. 

Take the family into your confidence; 
let them know that you are sympathetic. 
You won’t have to ask, “What makes you 
so cross?”’ but will be told first, because the 
disgruntled one will be looking for solace 
and understanding.—Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 





“it’s time someone took the child 





in hand!” 








1. It isn’t like Joe, my husband, to lose his temper with our youngster. But this day, when I 
came in from shopping, he was really upset. “This child,” he said, “has got to learn to take 
his laxative without all this fuss and fighting. What’s more, I'm going to make him take it.” 






cans a 


2. Then I interrupted, “Wait, Joe. It’s my 
fault for not telling you something I learned 
from the doctor just the other day. He said it’s 
wrong to force bad-tasting medicine on a child. 
It can upset his whole nervous system. 





4. “He said Fletcher’s Castoria is made espe- 
cially for children. And he approves it because 
it’s safe, yet effective. He told me it’s gentle 
and mild, so it very seldom causes griping or 
upsets digestion. Let’s go get a bottle now.” 





6. I bought the money-saving Family Size, 
and we gave Johnny Filetcher’s Castoria. One 
taste, and he took the whole spoonful, grinning. 
Joe was amazed. “All I wish, dear,” he said, “is 
that you’d let me in on these things sooner!” 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


CGla+ttlitzhe. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 








3. “Well, the laxative we've been giving Johnny 
is bad-tasting and when I was shopping today I 
should have bought some Fletcher’s Castoria. 
That’s what the doctor suggested. He explained 
that it’s pleasant-tasting, so children like it. 





5. Our druggist praised Fletcher’s Castoria, 
too. “I recommend it,” he said, “not only for 
babies, but for youngsters up to 10 years. Es- 
pecially, now, when colds are prevalent and 
there may be more need for a laxative.” 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates. 
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When EGGS Make the 
Meal [ Continued; from page 76 


Just 2 ounces Egg Cutlets 
Chop six hard-cooked eggs; add one cup 
ua ey] a seasoned, thick white sauce and one table- 
spoon chopped onion and parsley. Mix 


well and chill. Shape into cutlets. Beat one 

‘ egg slightly; add two tablespoons water; 
Each Day eee dip cutlets in bread crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and again in crumbs. Brown in hot fat 


Gives Your Family Surprising Makes sis cutlets. 
Wartime Health Protection! Escalloped Spinach 


2 eggs, well beaten 34 teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 1% teaspoon pepper 
2 cups bread crumbs 2 cups cooked 
4 tablespoons spinach 
melted butter 


Mix all ingredients thoroly, saving 14 
cup crumbs for top. Place in well-greased 
baking dish and cover with crumbs. Bake 
oT ae ere 2950 Eons . & a 8 
in aslow oven (325°) 45 minutes. Serves six. 


Frozen Custard 


2 eggs V4 teaspoon salt 
VY cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups rich milk 


Beat eggs, sugar, and salt until light: 
add milk and stir. Cook in double boiler, 
stirring constantly, until mixture thickens 
slightly or coats a spoon. Remove from 
heat; cool. Add vanilla and freeze in trays 
of automatic refrigerator, stirring two or 
three times during freezing, or use hand 
freezer. This recipe will serve four to six. 


Spring Salad Dressing 


tablespoon 14 teaspoon pepper 
chopped parsley 34 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon minced 2 hard-cooked egg 
onion yolks, sieved 
tablespoon 3, cup oil 

prepared mustard 1/4 cup vinegar 


Mix greens and seasonings, and make a 
paste with the sieved yolks; add oil gradu- 
ally. When all are mixed, add vinegar 
Read How to Help Put Your Family’s Diet “Over the Top” ~~ gradually. You'll like this easy-to-make 

. A dressing. END 
in These Vital Health Factors! aa 


Less “‘high-Protein” foods, such as meat, fish, eggs 
and cheese, will be available in 1943! And yet, chil- 
dren simply must have adequate Protein for normal 
growth! Adulte for stamina! Another essential is Vi- 
tamin B;—absolutely necessary for growth, for vital- 
ity in adults! 

If you are an average American, however, you can 
help “make up” your loss of Protein and Vitamin B, this easy way! Simply 
add oz. of delicious, whole-grain Quaker Oats to your daily diet! 

The reason is whole-grain oatmeal]’s outstanding leadership in healthful 
benefits! It leads all natural cereals in Proteins! It is wera triple-rich* 
in ‘‘growth-energy” Vitamin B! Rich, too, in blood-building Iron! 

Get this wonderful, extra protection daily! ‘‘Supplement”’ your family’s 
diet with big, generous, daily breakfasts of Quaker 
Oats! Nothing is so delicious as piping-hot bowls of 
creamy Quaker Oats! Children fa it! Use it, too, 
in tempting meat loaves, cookies, other delicious oat- 
meal recipes! Get a big, economical package—today! 





«Mh 


In proportion to calories 


DELICIOUS, WHOLE-GRAIN 


QUAKER OATS 


MAKE THEM 


TRULY, AMERICA’S SUPER BREAKFAST FOOD BOTH THE SAME! 





“Honey, your shaving cream is grand!”’ 
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ARE 
SPIRIT 
LIFTERS 


By Marjorie Beneke 


li YOU want to be a medicine man for 
morale, try giving a small gift—at a time 
when gifts aren’t exactly in order. Too 
often we think of birthdays and Christmas 
and weddings as the only “‘ripe’’ times for 
giving gifts, but spring gifts—small re- 
membrances—will serve as a spring tonic 
quite as much as a laughing sun on a windy 
March day. 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
happy Aunt Amelia in the city would be to 
get a dozen eggs fresh off your farm or one 
of those fat hens waddling around the 
yard—hens that automatically make you 
envision a big kettle of chicken and noodle 
soup? And when Aunt Amelia wants good 
cream, she can’t run to the gallon cream 
can in the refrigerator. In fact, she’s having 
a hard time even finding any cream to 
buy these days. So your gift of fresh milk 
and cream would really bring a sparkle of 
pleasure to her eye! Or perhaps to her, 
unsalted butter or buttermilk is much more 
of a delicacy than it is on the farm, where it 
is easily available right after churning. 


Guts from the farm have endless possi- 
bilities. Even a sack of potatoes or root 
vegetables from the large supply in the 
cellar will be welcomed by city folks. A 
quart of sauerkraut, pickles, canned fruit, 
or fruit juice, a jar of relish, or favorite 
mincemeat is a suggestion. And this year, 
especially, a little fresh or cured meat 
trimmed from the weekly allowance or a 
package of liver, heart, or tongue from 
spring butchering will hit the spot. 

Children love popcorn balls made in the 
form of an ear of corn or a snow man. 
Hickory or black walnut meats, picked at a 
“family night” around the fire and packed 
in a pint jar, make a gift Aunt Amelia can’t 
find at the grocery. 

Are you a well-known “blue ribbon” 
winner when it comes to baking fresh gold- 
en loaves of bread or puffy yeast rolls? 
Even if you’re not a perennial champion, 
your friends or some less gifted family 
would beam with an unexpected gift of 
baked food. Of course, it doesn’t have to 
be yeast rolls. You may be more adept at 
stirring up a “super” nut bread or fruit 
bread. A plain sugar cooky recipe dressed 
up with nuts or tiny flowers of colored 
frosting or little gingerbread men will de- 
light children as well as grownups. 

But don’t confine yourself to the kitchen, 
altho almost anything made inside those 
four walls makes most inviting surprise gifts. 


P. YTTED plants, pine cones, cuttings of 
shrubbery, garden herbs, flower bulbs—all 
these gifts and more, too, will give a lift to 
the hearts of your friends as they prepare 
for another growing season. And they’ll 
give a lift to your heart, too, because you 
have shared what is yours. Giving in that 
way is giving in the friendly spirit—the 
spirit that must prevail if spring is to come 
to the hearts of all men. END 








Men in the armed services are buying more 
Pepsodent than any other brand. It takes 
over one-fourth of all we can make just to 
supply them. But they come first—and rightly 
so—even if the rest of us have to use Pep- 
sodent more sparingly for a while. 


The biggest number of civilian users in 
history want Pepsodent, too. But wartime 
restrictions limit production — so there’s a 
temporary shortage. If you can’t get Pepso- 
dent right away—don’t blame your druggist. 
Try again in a few days. 


Keep your smile bright... but 


DON’T 


PEPSODENT 


WASTE 








1. MEASURE out only as much Pepsodent 
Paste as you need— about % inch is enough. 
Squeeze end or roll tube from bottom. Save 
Pepsodent from washing down the drain by 
moistening brush before applying paste. 





3. KEEP your tooth brushes serviceable by 
hanging them up to dry after use. Wilted, 
soggy tooth brushes are inefficient, waste 
dentifrice. Use a good tooth brush, take good 
care of it. 


2. POUR Pepsodent Powder into the palm of 
your hand. Do not sprinkle it on the brush. 
Enough powder to cover a 5c piece is plenty. 
Then dab — don’t rub— moistened brush in 
powder to pick it up. 


PEPSODEN! 


f 
Toorn eowo® 


4. DENTAL science knows no more effective, 
safe ingredients than those in Pepsodent 
They are so safe, so effective, in fact, that 
only a little Pepsodent is needed to make 
your smile far brighter. 
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SALLY HAD TO 
BE COAXED... 


EVELYN: “What a funny girl Sally is about 
anything new! She didn’t know a thing 
about the comforts of Tampax.” 


ANNE: “Vy older sister couldn’t see 
Tampax either till I came home from 
college—happy as a lark any time of the 
month, without a belt or pin or sanitary 
pad to my name.”’ 


EVELYN: ‘But your sister did try it after you 
told her . . . Sally on the other hand really 
had to be coaxed about it. This is her first 
Tampax month.” 


ANNE: “Well, I hope it'll make her less 
self-conscious on such days. She always 
wore such a tell-tale expression.” 


Tampax was perfected by a doctor to be 
worn internally for monthly sanitary pro- 
tection. It is made of pure surgical cotton 
compressed into one-time-use applicator. 
No pins, belts or pads. No odor, no bulg- 
ing. Easy to change, easy disposal. Millions 
of women now use Tampax. It is modern 
and dainty. Easy to insert; the hands need 
not touch the Tampax at all. And when in 
place, you cannot feel it. Threeabsorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior. At drug stores, 
notion counters. Introductory box, 20¢. 
Economy package of 40’s is a bargain buy! 


Accepted for Advertisin 
Journal of the American 
Association. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATFD SF-43-M 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost of 
mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) super ( ) JUNIOR 


Name. 





Address. 





City 
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Oh, boy—Honey Drop Biscuits! 
For breakfast they’re luscious when 
still warm. They'll do for a dessert 
treat, too, with cold milk, hot tea, 
or a dish of fruit. Recipe. is below 


Do YOU find yourself planning the 
day’s meals while cleaning the sepa- 
rator, making the bed, or feeding the 
chickens—figuring in your own mind 
the best way to give your family its 
quota of food for health? You must 
take the weatherman into considera- 
tion when working on April meals. 
One day will call for something crisp 
yet filling—a salad, perhaps, with 
crusty biscuits, a vegetable soufflé, 


Successtul Recipes 


For good foods from 
our readers. Tested in 


Successful Farming's 


Tasting-Test Kitchen 


and fruit turnovers. Then, when it’s 
stormy and damply cold, a stick-to- 
the-ribs meal hits the spot best; for 
example, a tasty stew or the Chicken 
Casserole, fluffy, seasoned rice flecked 
with chopped parsley, relish plate, 
bread, butter, and, for dessert, a fruit 
crisp with top milk. 

This month’s readers’ recipes call 
for foods you’re likely to have on 
hand. They’ll help you plan meals. 





BAKED CORN 


—Mrs. R. I. C., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 cups canned corn 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons 
minced onion 

Ve teaspoon paprika 

1% cup whole milk 


melted 

2 egg yolks 

2 egg whites 

VY cup fine bread 
crumbs 


3 tablespoons butter, 


Mix corn, seasonings, and milk. Add 
melted butter and egg yolks. Beat egg 
whites until stiff. Fold in corn mixture 
and pour into greased baking dish. Top 
with bread crumbs and place baking dish 
in pan of hot water. Bake in moderate 
oven (325°) one hour. Serves six. 





CHICKEN CASSEROLE 


—Mrs. R. R., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


5 cups diced cooked 2 tablespoons 
chicken chopped parsley 
1 cup soft bread 1 teaspoon salt 
cubes 2 eggs, beaten 
1 cup cooked rice 11% cups chicken 
Yq cup chopped, broth 
canned red or 
green pepper 


Combine ingredients in order given. 
Put in a greased casserole and bake in a 
moderate oven (325°) 30 minutes. Serve 
with a spring greens salad, carrots or peas, 
and enriched bread and butter. Serves 
six to eight. 





HONEY DROP BISCUITS 


—Mrs. F. R., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


134 cups enriched flour 1/4 cup honey 

31% teaspoons Ye teaspoon vanilla 
baking powder extract 

Ve teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons sugar 

4 tablespoons lard 

Vy cup milk 


10 minutes. Makes one and one-half dozen. 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with bak- 


ing powder and salt. Cut in lard. Blend 


milk, honey, and vanilla, and add. Stir 
lightly to mix. Drop by teaspoonfuls 


1 teaspoon cinnamon onto greased cooky sheet. Blend sugar 


and cinnamon, and sprinkle over the 
tops of biscuits. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 
[ Continued on page 100 













Give Your House 


a Drape-Shape! 
[ Continued from page 79 | 


gracefully; it holds its place with any more 
glamorous fabric. Or give it bright print 
or plaid ruffles and valance to tie in with 
the color scheme of the rest of the room. 

For kitchens and children’s rooms, clever 
curtains may be made from brightly de- 
signed feed sacks sewed together with 
bands of contrasting bias tape or with a 
featherstitch. Plain white muslin, too, 
edged with an interesting design in red 
and blue cross-stitch makes a hit at kitchen 
windows. Repeat the pattern in table and 
chair covers. 


F LORAL designs are popular for slip-cov- 
ers, tho in a room which already has quite 
a bit of pattern a stripe or texture weave 
would be a wiser choice. The cover should 
fit snugly. It may be finished at the bot- 
tom with a box-pleated or gathered 
flounce, or one entirely plain with a neat 
kick pleat at each corner. Or, on the plain 
flounce, inexpensive heavy cotton fringe 
makes an unusual and professional look- 
ing trim which could be carried to the 
valance or draperies. The tailored type 
without a skirt might appeal to you, since 
it more nearly resembles upholstery and is 
easier to slip off and launder. Another fash- 
ion note is seen in the clever combination 
of printed fabrics with plain-colored woven 
material—particularly good when you’re 
short of material or if your present covers 
have shrunk or become worn in spots. 

You can buy ready-made covers in a 
wide choice of colors and designs. The 
new, smart, well-fitting ones are a far cry 
from the drab, loose, baggy affairs we 
used to find. Whether you’re planning to 
buy them ready-made or expect to make 
your own slip-covers, remember to choose 
colors that don’t clash with other decora- 
tions in your room. 

Don’t forget that slip-cévers work magic 
on tables, too, as well as on picture frames, 
lamp shades, and even wastebaskets! 

Just as a new hat is a spirit lifter, so new 
draperies and slip-covers give our rooms a 
pickup. One of the simplest ways to 
brighten hearts is to brighten homes, so 
let’s roll up our sleeves and get busy! END 


Mending Harness 


My father always took a day like this 

To mend the harness. With the rain out- 
side, 

The cobwebbed windows, 
streaked with dust 

As water trickled down them, and the 


gray and 


wide 

Barn entry moist and heavy with the 
scent 

Of sweated leather, and of long-stored 
hay; 


And there was the sound of crunching 
teeth on corn, 
Of switching tails—a horse’s startled neigh. 


The oat box for a stool, my father sat 
Plying his awl, the leather in his lap 
Beautifully black, save for a jagged tear, 
Spongy and brown across a bridle strap. 
\ buckle to be sewed, a tug to mend... . 
I still can see him, stooped and bronzed 
with sun, 
Patient and unhurried, and content 
To do the job that needed to be done. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 














Gears all how New Kinso 
GETS OUT MORE DIRT 


—says Mrs. George Hausman 
of Schnecksville, Pa. 


Mr. Geo. Hausman is a recent 
winner of the government's “V’ award 
for agricultural production 













You'll agree with Mrs. Hausman that Rinso's 
soapy-rich suds give WHITER WASHES 














\'D HATE TO HAVE WITH RINSO IN MY HOW BRIGHT RINSO LEAVES 















TO WASH MY WASHER THEY WASHABLE COLORS__EVEN 
COME CLEAN IN AFTER DOZENS OF WASHINGS 


WORK CLOTHES 
' 5-MINUTES! 





nd ~A * 3" iis me : thay % 
The George Hausmans live on Route 1. They were Young Alton Hausman’s wife helps with 
chosen Lehigh county’s typical farm family. the canning, cooking and sewing. 








Fiat hye 2 


ISN'T RINSO GRAND FOR WASHING 
rt y MILK CANS, DAD? IT CUTS 


NEW RINSO CERTAINLY GETS 
> OUR LINENS A 
* r fom WHITER-WHITE! 

"a 


GREASE IN A JIFFY! 








The Hausmans recently added to their herd of Busy as he is, Alton Hausman finds time to 
cows. Also increased some crops by 50%. serve as air observer at the Schnecksville post. 


NEW * | Only New Rinso gives you a// these: 


—and it’s the BEST 
Rinso ever made one WASHING POWER 
LONGER LASTING SUp¢ 


EASIER ON 
“ANTI~SW enaNds 
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\ Rinso-White ;.. Waiter Wire 


FAMILIAR PACKAGE 
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"No-stretch"' 
spring 

steel 

wire 


WAR-TIME CANNING! 


Can successfully in BALL IDEAL fruit 
jars—the jars that save metal for 
war! This jar, preferred for years by 
many experienced home-canners, has 
a “no-stretch” spring steel wire clamp. 
The glass top lasts as long as the jar. 
Extremely easy to seal or open, 


New BALL Glass Top Seal Jar: Another 
reliable jar using less metal and 
rubber, Glass lid, rubber and metal 
screw band form a perfect seal at top 
edge of jar. Band should be removed 
after 12 hours and re-used. 


Buy Glass Top Seal 

closures for Mason gay Glass 2°"! Ideal 
jars you have on 

hand, Easy to use— 

no puncturing to 

open. 


BALL BROTHERS CO. 
Muncie, Indiana 


ALL-GLASS JARS 


FREE! The BALL BLUE 
* BOOK—complete in- 
structions and 300 tested canning 
recipes. Fill in coupon on_ printed 
leaflet from a carion of BALL Jars, 
mail it to us for your free copy. If 
you do not have the printed leaflet, 
send 10c with your name and 
address, 


YOU WON'T BE HUNGRY IF YOU 





STOP TAKING 
LAXATIVES THAT GO 
TO EXTREMES! 


OME laxatives are 
i) too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. 
Others are too mild — 
they just don’t do you 
any good. But there’s 
one that strikes a 
happy medium. And 2 
that 's.. Ex-Lax! Ex-Laxis thoroughly effec- 
tive—but it’s kind and gentle, too. It won't 
upset you; won’t make you feel bad later 
on. What’s more, Ex-Lax tastes good—just 
like fine chocolate!...Only 10c or 25c a box. 


EX-LAX Strikes a 
‘HAPPY MEDIUM’ 
—not too strong! 


—not too mild! 
—it’s just right! 


As a precaution, 
use only 
as directed, 
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Patterns may be obtained for 
15 cents each. Address all or- 
ders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment of Successful Farm- 
ing, at Des Moines, lowa. 
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Dressmaking 


1024—Come spring and suits are in demand 
again. This year, more than ever before, 
they will lead the Easter Parade. This one is 
strictly tailored, with saddle stitching trim. 
Skirt has an inverted pleat. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 
35@ yards 35-inch material. 


984—With warm weather coming on, you’ ll 
want cool, comfortable dresses for your 
children. This darling little dress is perfect 
for school or dress-up. Designed for sizes 2 to 
6. Size 4 requires-144 yards 35-inch or 39- 
inch material, and 514 yards trim. 


988—A dress that’s flattering to larger 

. Notice gathering below shaped 
shoulder yokes and soft fullness in skirt. 
Ruffling and a tiny row of buttons are be- 
coming details. Designed for sizes 14 to 20, 
32 to 48. Size 16 (34) requires 3 yards 35- 
inch or 25% yards 39-inch material, plus 
novelty ing. 


1065—The patch-pocket skirt has taken the 


younger set by storm. This dirnd] skirt is 
particularly attractive. Collarless blouse and 
peasant girdle add finishing touches. De- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) 
skirt requires 134 yards 54-inch; blouse, 114 
yards 39-inch; and in addition 44 yard 54- 
inch material for girdle and patch pockets. 
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Let’s Have Lamb 


[ Continued from page 87 | 


will make good lamb broth, in which you 
can cook vegetables and barley for a 
hearty soup. 

Season inside and out with salt and 
pepper. Fill the pocket with your favorite 
Apple Stuffing. Sew or skewer open sides, 
and place, fat side up, on a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Don’tadd water, and do not 
cover. Roast in a slow oven (300°) two and 
one-half to three hours. 

When we think of lamb chops, loin and 
rib are the first to come to mind, but chops 
cut from the blade and arm sides of the 
shoulder are tender and meaty, too. 

Have chops cut not less than three- 
fourths inch thick for broiled lamb chops. 
Set the oven regulator for broiling. Then 
place chops so that there is a distance of 
two inches between the top of the chops 
and the source of heat. When chops are 
nicely browned on top side, season and 
turn. Continue broiling until second side 
is browned. The total broiling time will be 
10 to 12 minutes. 

If it is more convenient, lamb chops may 
be pan-broiled—not fried. Place chops in a 
heavy frying pan and brown on both sides. 
Season. Turn frequently so that chops will 
cook evenly. Pour off the fat as it collects in 
the pan, or else the chops will fry. Serve 
immediately on a hot platter. 

Keep your family waiting for the chops, 
if you must, but never keep broiled meat 
waiting for your family. END 








C-9406 


Ty \T kitchen necessity—the pan-holder 
comes into its own here with an entire 
transfer devoted to suitable and attractive 
motifs. A basket of kittens and a basket of 
pups make one cute set; the sombreroed 
Mexicans, another; gay appliqué flowers, 
still another. The fat-pig motif and the 
“book for the cook” may each be stamped 
twice to make matching pairs. A bride’s 
kitchen, a friend’s, or your own will bene- 
it if a few spare moments are spent in 
making these holders. For design C9406 
send 12 cents to Successful Farming, 1604 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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TIME phe Oo 
PAINT LABO® 


em 


Hi Washable. BD 


makes beautiful, durable paint! 


SPRED is a sensational new development 
from the Time-Tested Laboratories. It’s a 
creamy, alpha-protein paste that mixes 
quickly with water to produce a long- 
lasting paint in beautiful pastel shades. 


Dries in 1/2 Hour—No After-Odor 
SPRED is fast drying. There’s no “after- 


odor” —no airing of rooms after painting. 
It cleans easy—and stays clean longer. 
You can use soap and water if need be. 
SPRED’s beauty is enduring. 


One gallon of SPRED “concentrate”, 
mixed with % gallon of water, makes 1% 
gallons of paint—enough for an average 
room. Think of it—less than $18.00 buys 
enough SPRED for an entire 6-room home! 


“Color for +emerica” WILL HELP YOU PLAN 


It is the newest, complete color book on home decoration. Its hun- 
dreds of room scenes include many like your own done in SPRED’s 
many color combinations. Ask your nearest Time-Tested deal- 
er to demonstrate SPRED and show you “Color for America.” 


TIME-TESTED PAINT LABORATORIES 


Buy No Paint until You see SPRED 


demonstrated by your Time “tEsTzD Dealer 





(Slightly higher in Rocky Mountain grea) 


A Water-Mix “Concentrate” made from Soy Beans that 
































































PER GAL. 


SPRED is easy to apply. 
There’s no mess—no brush- 
marks. Mars and scratches 
can be painted out. If your 
painter has gone to war... 


do it yourself with SPRED! 


e Cleveland, Ohie 
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“Thanks for helping” 


© We are grateful for your help in diffi- 
cult times. 

Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 

Shortages of copper and other ma- 
terials have made it impossible to add 
much-needed lines and equipment. 

We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 

Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks 
a lot for understanding. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 








Helps in Home 
Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


Q. Where should one start when washing 


walls—at the top or at the bottom? 


A. The best procedure is to start at the 
bottom, washing the walls carefully, wip- 
ing fairly dry, and working upward. If 
you start at the top, water coming from the 
wet sponge or cloth may run down over the 
uncleaned surface, setting the dirt and 
making it very hard to remove. By keeping 
a damp cloth at hand, you can stop water 
from running down over washed areas, 
but, if it should get away, the streak is 
easily removed. 


Q. We're starting our first home, and would 
like some color suggestions for a bedroom. 
The room is large and cold-looking and needs 
to be done over entirely. | have a sewing 
machine so can probably make curtains and 
bedspread. Can you help us? 


A. First of all; I suggest you try to find a 
wallpaper with a pale rose background and 
small white pattern. Then stain or paint 
the floor and woodwork walnut brown. 
Use deep rose throw rugs. Sheer yellow 
voile curtains hung full to the apron and 
held back rather high with green and white 
cord tassels would be lovely. The bed- 
spread might be of a smart green and 
white striped cotton, with a plain top and 
a gathered flounce to hang to the floor all 
around the bed. Make a dressing table 
skirt of the same material, and have the 
accessories such as lamps in white. These 
colors will brighten and give warmth to 
your room, 


0. The linoleum in our kitchen has begun to 
bulge. Anything we can do to remedy this? 


A. If it is quite a large one, I suggest you 
cut a slit across the middle of the bulge 
with a razor blade or sharp knife, following 
a line of the pattern so that it won't be 
conspicuous. Then, with the knife blade 
work linoleum cement or paste under the 
linoleum thru the slit, pressing down first 
one side of the slit and then the other. Use 
plenty of the cement, wiping off wet smeats 
on the surface with turpentine. Press the 
bulge flat, and put on weights until the 
cement is dry. 


Q. Of what advantage is starching a painted 
wall, and how is it done? 


A. Tho starching a wall requires some 
effort, it is well repaid by the ease with 
which the wall can be washed and by the 
absence of streaks when done. Cook lump 
starch as for starching clothes; then adé 
enough water to make a very thin past® 
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Apply this on a clean wall with a wide 
brush. When dry, the film of starch does 
not show. It prevents the absorption of 
dust and smoke directly on the paint. 


() Can a leather armchair be slip-covered? 


A. It is not advisable to make a fabric 
slip-cover for a leather chair; it won’t stay 
in place very well. If successfui at all, the 
cover should be snugly fitted, with straps 
tied under the chair. The leather might be 
removed and strong cloth tacked on before 
the slip is added, or leatherette may be 
turned with the cloth side out to make a 
suitable base for the fabric cover. 


0), We have just purchased a large mirror to 
hang over the buffet in our dining-room. Since 
it is a good one, we want to take the very best 
care of it. Can you give us some suggestions? 


A. Hang the mirror in a dry place— 
never against a damp wall, such as in a 
new house in which the plaster is not 
thoroly dried out. The backing absorbs 
moisture and tends to scale eventually. In 
cleaning your mirror, use only the softest 


cloth; even a slight abrasive may perma- 
nently ruin the surface finish of the glass. 
Don’t let the mirror get the direct glare of 


the sun, nor let streaks of sun slanting in 
the edge of the window shade 
strike it. Rays of the sun may cause ex- 
pansion only in the places they hit—allow- 
ing the backing and reflecting agent to 
creep, thus discoloring the mirror. 


around 


0) How can | make my old treadle sewing 
machine less of an eyesore? 


A. Here’s a clever camouflage that you 
can use On your sewing machine to make it 
at home in any room: Make a box of wall- 
board, or any lightweight boards you 
might have around, about three inches 
deep, and fit it over the top of your sewing 
machine. Tack a gathered skirt of a bright 
print all around the edge, leaving the 
corners open. Cover the box with this same 
material or a bright oilcloth to match its 
background. When you wish to use your 
machine, merely lift the box and neatly 
fold the skirt flat into it. The arrangement 
on the top can be in keeping with whatever 
room it is in. In the dining-room it could 
well be an extra serving table; in the bed- 
room, a dressing table. 


0), What would make good-looking curtains 
lor my teen-age boy’s room? | don't want to 
put much money into them, but they must be 
sturdy and practical. 


» An ideal material for your boy’s cur- 
would be a plain cetton textured 
‘ave in natural color. Sew a smart rope 
(rim in contrasting color at the edge. To 
ing these you might make loops of this 
same rope at the top of the curtains to 
mount on painted wooden poles. You'll 
lind in curtain departments any number of 
immings which are inexpensive but add 
just that different look to curtain treat- 
ments. Or you could use unbleached mus- 
lin for straight side curtains, and across the 
‘op mount a tailored valance of a print 
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with a patriotic motif. 
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Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 


Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is free. 






















What will I 
be like when 
| grow up? 
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So I’m eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know 
why Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start 
the day. It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of 
Whole Wheat’s energy ... rich in valuable minerals 
such as iron and phosphorus, and a good source of 
the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. Taste 
that just-right flavor—subtle enough and keeps your 
interest at high pitch! 














WHEN YOU SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OM THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT 1S 
THE ORIGINAL 
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Let the children help 
you with the housework! 


There are dozens of cleaning jobs youngsters 
can do quickly and well. Cleaning the bath- 
tub is one of them. It’s easy work with Bon 
Ami. For Bon Ami gets off bathtub “rings” 
in a jiffy .. . actually polishes as it cleans. Yet 
quick as it is, Bon Ami isn’t harsh or gritty. 
It doesn’t roughen or redden hands. It’s the 
cleanser that “hasn’t scratched yet!” 


Bon Ami 


for bathtubs 


“hasn't 
scratched 





e MILLIONS of housewives, 
every day, pay tribute to grand- 
mother’s advice .. .Be sure of 
results, with Clabber Girl’, as 
more and more women turn to 
the baking powder that has been 
a baking day favorite in millions 
of homes for years and years. 


Povartoct oy HULMAN & CO. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


eaten Founded 1848 


* 
45 apvranistn WEES 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 


Thanks lots for your fine letters. Your 
scrap drives and school programs sound 
grand. 

From the money earned in a scrap 
drive, Florence Eckelman, Westfall, 
Kansas, said her class bought some games 
and a few books for the Westfall school 
library so all pupils could enjoy them. 
Wasn’t that a nice thing to do? 

Are you keeping your friends and rela- 
tives in Uncle Sam’s service happy with 
letters? They always like to hear from 
loved ones, you know, even if it’s just 
card. And, remember, you might help 
your Mom and neighbors by caring for 
the younger children while they’re busy 
on the farm. 

If you know someone who would like 
to join our club, why not tell him to write, 
giving me his complete name and address, 
and I’ll send one of our red, white, and 
blue membership pins. The only dues 
a friendly letter to me every month. 


RIDDLES. 1. What can go thru a thick 
wood without bending a twig? 2. What 
is the difference between a dollar bill and 
a silver quarter? 3. Where’s the best 
place to have a boil? 


Answers: "opNI9y 


ay} Uy “¢ *sJUD9 dAY-AIUDAIG Z “puNog ‘| 
—Eleanora Bencken, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 


LA a® it 
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SPRING SONG 


Twittering birds, and budding trees, 

And flowers bursting in bloom— 

These are the things that make life sweet 
When Springtime sings her tune. 


—Jimmy Brady 


SSOSs 


IN THE BOWL. For this game you need 
an unbreakable cereal bowl, 10 marbles 
a dish, and a spoon. Each player takes 
turn at this. Put the marbles in the dish, 
the bowl on your head, and the spoon in 
your hand. Stand and spoon one marb le 
from the dish at a time, and try to putit 
in the bowl. Continue putting marbles in 
the bowl this way until you drop one; 
then it’s the next pl ayer’s turn. The ont 

who gets the most marbles in the bow! 
wins. This is really loads of fun. It’s 4 
good party game. 


—Barbara Turner, Fowler, Indian4 
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HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOuR- 
SELF? We picked out eight parts of the 
body, but they became so jumbled in the 
process that we forgot what they were. 
Will you unscramble them for us? One 
dollar in War Savings Stamps for the 
three neatest unscramblings. 


otfo lousdher 
demboan stirw 
ekne rateh 
enck ajw 


An, 2 GAS En 
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TONGUE TWISTERS. How fast can you 
say these without stumbling? Try! 1. 
Sam’s shears slit a slash in Susan’s satin 
sash. 2. She saw the sneaky submarine 
sinking the stately steamship which 
shivered slightly as it slowly sank. 3. 
Peter put hot popped popcorn on Pop’s 
pewter plate. 

—Una White, R. 2, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


SSS 


MORE RIDDLES. 1. What lock can’t a 
burglar pick? 2. What has four legs and 
only one foot? 3. What asks no questions 
but requires many answers? 


Answers: TP? 
-100p Y “€ *peq Y “Z “aIeY JO yo] ‘| 


—Norbert Manternach, R. 3, Monticello, Iowa. 
SAN paw \Q wy aes 
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ROVER, ROVER, COME OVER. Choose 
sides for this game. Each side stands in 
line about 10 feet apart. All on one side 
clasp each other’s wrists and challenge 
someone from the other side, calling his 
name, then saying, “Rover, Rover, come 
over and try to break our line.” If he 
does run and break thru your line, he 
takes a player from your side back with 
him, and his side challenges someone from 
your side. If he doesn’t break your line, 
he stays with you, and you challenge 
someone else from his side. The side with 
the most players at the end of the game 


wins! 





—Eileen Dahl, R. 2, Osseo, Wisconsin. 


Store Manager: “Didn’t you get my letter 
saying your services were no longer 
needed here?” 

Errand Boy: “Yes, sir. But on the en- 
velope it said, ‘Return in five days’— 
so here I am!” 

Jeannette Alexander, Hartford City, Indiana, 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War 
Savings Stamips to each of the following 
lor sending in the neatest, correct animal 
fill-ins of the January contest: Eugene 
Meredith, Athens, Illinois; Dolores Ann 
Bailey, Bussey, Iowa; Nancy Witten, 
R. 7, Trenton, Missouri. Congratula- 
ions, Playfellows! 


BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before April 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


—_ | 
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TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED ++ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





FINERFOTOS RBooks—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 


are full directions for laying out and constructing 
ee » wen f oad tile drains correctly. Ilustrated, 200 pages, cloth, 
To get those prints of you and Dod! 
They're so soft and clear and bright, 
My buddies say they're finished right — 
Must be FINERFOTOS’ 


$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming.” 
WIN $10 EASILY — Enter your Finerfotos jingle 
16 Finerfotos (2 of each neg.) from any 8-exposure 


roll developed for 25c, Ask for handy mailer. 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
FINERFOTOS, Drawer _D 898, Minneapolis, Minn. | 












KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
~ cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
| lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 

D WA RF BR U | T T Q t it + chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 

we Og} yh Ay Re tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 














STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. S, GENEVA,N.Y. | xuurcw cc up. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3036-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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SAY CARPETS, CLOTHING 


It’s All So Easy — your materials are 
picked up at your door by Freight or Express at 
our expense — andin a week or two you can have 
deep-textured, new Broadloom rugs, woven Reversi- 
ble for Double Wear in sizes to 16 feet seamless, any 
length. Mail coupon or 1c Postal for — 


FREE Beautiful, Big RUG BOOK in 
COLORS, 26 Model Rooms. 
Shows 61 Early American, Oriental, 18th Cen- 
tury and Leaf designs— Solid Colors, Tweed 
blends — Ovals. Tells how we shred, merge, re- 
claim the valuable materials, picker, bleach, card, 
spin, redye and reweave. You Risk Nothing by 

a Trial— Our 69th year. (We have No Agents.) 

OLSON RUG CO., Chicago, New York, ‘Frisco 


FacTORY 
bom (ol tm, 


I 
1 Mail to OLSON RUG CO., Chicago, Ill., C-84 , 
for Big FREE BOOK in Colors. 





Books—tThe Iris, by John C. Wister. This book 
tells the history, development, and culture of one 
of the finest flowers that can be grown on the farm— 
and right now it is just about planting time for iris. 
You can bank on the authority of this book. Illus- 
trated, 128 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


Pull the Trigger on 
Constipation, with 
EaseforStomach, too 


When constipation brings on discomfort 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues’”’ because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
s0 comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, 
as directed on label or as your doctor advises, 
and feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s. 
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Work 


By 
Mrs. Arthur Bakke 


Photograph by Marion Pease 


Dip you take a good look at yourself 
in the mirror this morning when you 
dashed in from the barn after helping 
Dad with the chores? And by a good look, 
I mean a real, soul-searching one. 

Taking a peek in the looking glass 
while you comb that stray lock into place 
is one thing; but sitting down in front of 
the mirror and asking yourself, “‘Just how 
do I fit into the picture here at home?” 
is another. And that’s a very important 
question these days when the folks around 
your house are twice as busy as they were 
when the boys were home. For it’s part 
of your war job to help keep things run- 
ning smoothly by doing your share of 
the work without a grumble! 

But getting back to that girl who 
looked out at you from the mirror this 
morning—was she a_ Dizzy Lizzie, 
Gloomy Gertrude, or a Merry Margaret? 


You know Dizzy Lizzie—she’s the girl 
who goes at the job of helping Dad in a 
haphazard sort of way. She never actual- 
ly learns how to feed the calf without 
spilling half the milk. And because she 
doesn’t keep her mind on what she’s 
doing, Dad has to remind her of every 
little thing, morning after morning. She 
just never catches on, and is just as awk- 
ward now as she was six months ago 
when her brother Ned enlisted in the 
Navy. 

As for Gloomy Gertrude—even tho 
she gets the chores done without much 
prompting, I really think she’s worse. In 
the first place, she never pays the least 
bit of attention to the alarm clock that’s 
right next to her bed. So Mother has to 
take some of her precious time and energy 
to climb the stairs and pull her out of bed. 
And as if that weren’t bad enough, Ger- 
trude arrives at the breakfast table with a 
face so long and sour that she dampens 


the spirits of everyone else in the family. 
She feels so sorry for herself because she 
has to do a boy’s job; she hates getting 
her hands dirty; she never did like cows 
or pigs—oh, those are just a few of her 
long string of complaints. And so she 
bangs the milk pails, slams thru the 
morning chores, and dashes off to school 
without saying a decent word—leaving 
her family breathless and unhappy. 


Bur Merry Margaret—ah, there’s a 
girl after our heart! Margaret realizes 
that Dad is really up against it. She 
knows he hates to ask her to help with 
chores which always before have been 
part of the men’s work on the farm. How- 
ever she also realizes that these are un- 
usual times, that women and girls all over 
the country are doing jobs that they’ve 
never done before; and she knows that 
helping Dad with the chores is just as 
important for Victory a8 packing shells in 
a munitions factory. 

So when the alarm jangles in the morn- 
ing, Merry Margaret doesn’t wait to be 
called a half dozen times. Thinking of the 
alarm clock as her version of the Army 
bugle, she pops out of bed and before you 
can say Jack Robinson, she’s dressed in a 
comfortable and appropriate “barn out- 
fit,” and is downstairs helping Mother. 
Then out she goes to help Dad with the 
morning chores. Watching Dad carefully, 
she quickly learns the intricacies of feed- 
ing the.calves, watering the horses, and 
keeping the farm machines in tiptop 
running order. For her, it means learning 
new skills and adding to her accomplish- 
ments. 

She uses her common sense, too, and 
doesn’t take on any heavy jobs that 
might impair her abundant health; 
there’s some work she knows she just 
can’t do with safety. And like the sensible 
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girl she is, Margaret knows that keeping 
her health is a patriotic duty these days, 
when everyone is needed. 

Now that you’ve heard the tales of 
Dizzy Lizzie, Gloomy Gertrude, and Merry 
Margaret, I wouldn’t be surprised if you 
recognized a little of yourself in all three of 
them. Probably there have been times in 
the last few months when you’ve caught 
yourself doing a slipshod job, maybe even 
crumbling a bit about your hard lot— 
and we know there’ve been times when 
you've gone at your tasks with the same 
cheerfulness and efficiency that Margaret 
has achieved. 

But from now on, why not take more of 
your cues from her? Take time out once in 
awhile for an honest-to-goodness heart-to- 
heart talk with yourself. You’ll find chores 
a lot more fun if you tackle them in the 
right spirit—and besides, you’ll earn the 
everlasting gratitude of Mother and Dad. 
Try it—see if it doesn’t work. END 


Spring Medicine 


There is a restless, strange disease 

[hat takes me every spring: 

My house walls shut me in too close 
And I must take each thing 

Out in the high wind and the sun 

To let their healing start 

The quick, bright fires of cleanliness 
To ease my restless heart. 

Wind, take these quilts and shake away 
The winter’s dust, and, sun, 

Strike thru my pillows with your light 


Until the task is done, 

And, air, breathe softly on this lace— 
These curtains are my best. . 
Cleanliness is the medicine 


In spring that brings me rest. 


Grace Noll Crowell 








N549 


Way not crochet several pairs of these in 
different colors, to go with different cos- 
tumes’ Smart! They’re done entirely in 
mercerized string, in two pieces that are 
whipped together in a contrasting color. 
\nd the lacy mesh is very alluring with its 


‘mart trim of French knots. Included are 
directions for making the gloves in small, 
medium, and large sizes, illustrations of 
itches, and a list of materials required. 


For Design N549, send 12 cents to Success- 


jul Farming, 1704 Meredith Building, Des 


Moines, Iowa. Orders filled soon. 
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Satisfy Wartime Appetites... 
Bake Better Bread with Yeast Foam 
Now Lake Teiled 3 Ways to Bring You 


Exciting Success Every Time! 





Bake-tested for Flavor— Yeast decides 

the taste-appeal of bread. Now, with 
so many foods scarce, it’s more important 
than ever to serve your family bread 
they’ll relish. That’s the kind Yeast Foam 
makes—rich with tempting, old-fashioned 
“home-baked” flavor! Every batch of 
Yeast Foam is tested for flavor, by actu- 
ally baking bread, before it comes to 
you! 


Bake-tested for Keeping Qualities — 

Yeast Foam is the original dry yeast 
that needs no refrigeration. You can keep 
a supply on your pantry shelf for weeks 
and be sure it will work to perfection. 
Our laboratories make constant 
BAKE-TESTS by actually baking 
bread with Yeast Foam which has 
been kept aside and stored with- 
out refrigeration for this purpose. 





YEAST FOAM 
IMPROVED DRY YEAST 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Dept. 32-4-43—1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 








Bake-tested for Excellent Results — 

Even an amateur can turn out light 
delicious loaves—and save precious day- 
light hours—the Yeast Foam Daylight 
Saving Way. You set the mix the night 
before, have bread out of the oven well 
before noon the next morning, free the 
best part of your day for other things. 
Our BAKE-TESTING of every batch of 
Yeast Foam assures you excellent results 
with bread and rolls time after time! 


PROVE ALL AT OUR RISK! 


If famous Yeast Foam doesn’t bake the 
most delicious bread you have ever tasted, 
write us giving the cost of all ingredients 
used, enclosing the empty pack- 
age, and we will pay you back every 
penny! Don’t deny your family 
this treat any longer. Order Yeast 
Foam from your grocer today! 


















Dont be a Stay at Home | 


~ fh because of externally caused, 


Pesky, Skin Outbreaks 






Is it chafed, rough skin, pimples from exter- 
nal causes, or maybe a simple rash, that an- 
noys you? Don’t frown and fret and scratch 
—try the Resinol way to lingering relief. 

' Wash daily with Resinol Soap. See how well 
**Can't go anywhere cleansed, refreshed and soft your skin feels! "What relief since 
my skin is so Then apply medicated Resinol Ointment. It I've used Resinoll 
broken out!" allays itchy burning and so aids healing. Like a miracle!" 














NOTE Fori0c getaguestcake Res. | OINTMENT 
Ganesha | 2 E S : ed 0 AND SOAP 
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What’s a Steer Worth? 





OME. people say a steer is worth 

what it costs to produce, plus a 

profit—but every business man, 
whether he be a farmer or a merchant, 
knows that anything is worth only 
what somebody will pay for it and its 
cost is a minor factor. 


Do the producers of steers, hogs and 
sheep get the full value of their animals 
when they sell them at the nation’s 
market places? The answer to that 
question depends on these factors: 


I. How much the consuming public is 
willing to pay for the products which 
are made from the meat animal. 


2. What portion of the consumer's 
dollar goes back to the producer? 


« . . . 
:B. Is the work of converting live ani- 
mals into meat and by-products per- 
formed efficiently? 


4. How much profit does the packer 
get? 


ARMOUR 
AND 
COMPANY 


Approximately 75% of what packers 
receive for meat and by-products goes 
back to the producers of livestock. 


The efficiency of the packing industry 
is generally recognized and few indus- 
tries are able to maintain themselves on 
as small a portion of their total income 
as is the packing industry. 


Packers’ profits over a long period of 
years have averaged less than two cents 
per dollar of sales and less than 6% on 
capital invested in plants, equipment, 
etc. 


The smallness of packers’ profits and 
the large portion of the total revenue 
which goes back to the producers are 
positive evidence that natural laws of 
competition and good business manage- 
ment are operating to make a steer net 
its producer all that the public says it 
is worth. 





EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. S, GENEVA, Wv. Y. 








Books—Beef Cattle, by Snapp. A highly authori- 
tative work covering the General subject of the beef 
cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for/market. Specific information on feeds 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 











The Dutch Oven Range you couldn’t buy, is now a 
lifeboat for the U. S. Merchant Marine. 


Because you sacrificed the convenience and economy ofa fuel saving, food sav- 
ing Dutch Oven RANGE in your.kitchen, some courageous sailor from a stricken 


Awarded by the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission for meri- 
torious wear production. 


ship, will live to sail again. 


All the skill and craftsmanship that built the world’s 
finest kitchen range, now is producing thousands of sturdy, all-steel, non-sinkable 
lifeboats for the Liberty Fleet. 


But your sacrifice will be well rewarded. When the last enemy submarine is 
driven from the sea, and Victory is won, you will have a Dutch Oven Range that 
will bring to your kitchen more convenience, efficiency, and economy than you 


ever dreamed was possible. 
INVEST IN WAR BONDS NOW FOR Dutch Oven CONVENIENCE 





AND ECONOMY IN YOUR PEACE TIME KITCHEN 


Join the Dutch Oven Priority Club! 


Send in your name and address. You will 


receive a FREE BOOKLET, “Delicious, Easy-to-Cook Early American Recipes,” 


Send for it now! 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION * KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Dutch Oven PY NN (e] <- 
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Meet Tomorrow's 


and Daisy in a dewy pasture (unless things 
advance so fast by then that he brings the 
cows home with the aid of some sort of 
electric eye)! 

New things will go into the warp and 
woof of your family’s postwar clothes 
strange things like tree bark and the curds 
that used to make cottage cheese and Miss 
Muffet rhymes. Bossy has expanded from 
the food business to yard goods and ready- 
to-wear—wool-like cloth from milk. D: 
peries and upholstery may even be wove: 
from glass fibers. 

Science says your postwar house will “do 
itself.”’ Your electric gadgets will do every- 
thing from stirring up the morning’s grid- 
dle cakes to peeling potatoes for dinner 
Not even the flip of a light switch will b 
necessary—lighting may be automaticall) 
controlled so that as twilight falls the light 
indoors increases as needed. 

Nor will you be baking or canning “‘b 
the sweat of your brow,” if indeed you stil 
bake or can much. Constant temperature 
in an air-conditioned kitchen in an insv- 
lated house is Science’s promise to th 
woman who has cooked for threshers ai 
95° in the shadow of the cookstove. 

There'll be sauerkraut cooking for lunch 
tomorrow, but never a sign of it in the air 
Odors are wafted automatically out of th 
kitchen by a ventilating system. Do turn it 
off when you’re baking bread—even 
Science shouldn’t rob our youngsters of 
that delicious, crusty odor. 

But, you say, there will still be the 
“‘three-a-day”’ to cook. That will be easier, 
too. Plump red raspberries, greenest of 
spinach, and yellow corn will be whisked 
into your home quick-freeze unit. You'll 
have your own frozen-foods locker, and it 
can be June in January or October as far 
as your meals are concerned. And can- 
ning will be something you used to do. 
Science is learning much about dehydrat- 
ing foods, leaving them with fresh flavors 
and vitamin content. Other new ideas in 
food preservation will help with the prep- 
aration of meals. For example, it has been 
found that the formation of mold (and 
rope in bread) can be materially retarded 
by the addition of a small amount of a 
propionate, which occurs naturally in cer- 
tain foods. Swiss cheese already contains 
a large amount of propionate and _there- 
fore does not mold. 

Home refrigeration and new ways o 
food preservation will make your meals 
easier, and so will quick-cooking pans in 
which you can whip up a meal without 
spending a half day in the kitchen. 

By this time, being a realist as are most 
farm women, you are a little accustomed to 
the marvel of-your new surroundings and 
have come back to earth, “Anno Druds- 
ery,” 1943. No mere chicken-and-egg 
money will buy all these “if onlys,” you're § 
sure. True. But that’s the reason for this 
advance imaginary visit, so that you could 
see yourself as tomorrow’s homemaker. 

Farm women are used to doing without 
From cracked-teapot days thru _ th 
droughts of ’34 to ’36 and longer, they’ 
slowly saved money to buy new stoves 0 
linoleum. This time things are different 
prices are good; there is money. But just 
now there aren’t enough things to buy, 
except for those who need them desperate 
ly. And most desperate needs are those 
outfitting armies so that we can have 4 
country in which your “house of un 
dreamed dreams and unspoken wishes 
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Homemaker 


| Continued from page 75 | 


can come true when the war is over and 
the family circle is complete again. 

It’s a question of getting along with a 
litthe—maybe for quite a while—so that 
we may have much. And we can’t have 
that by trying now to keep intact our 
little world of aluminum pans and nylon 
hose and toasters and sugar by seizing 
what’s on the market. Competing with 
Mrs. Early down the road, and your 
other neighbors, for the things there are 
in your community hardware store will 
make prices go up—it happened before 
and can happen again. That’s why the 
disappearance of familiar things from 
store counters mustn’t bring panic. 


Waar it must bring are our pioneer- 
inherited abilities to wear rather than 
throw things out—and to save thru our 
War Bonds and Stamps, our Victory 
Taxes, and our banks for a better, easier 
homemaking—cooking utensils that won’t 
stick, won’t tarnish; glass that won’t 
break; self-polishing floors; self-cleaning 
paint for the house with air conditioning; 
automatic lighting; nylon screens; and all 
the rest. 

Save for more than things, too—for the 
living that comes with them. Science isn’t 
working only on things. The biochemist 
has found drugs, and will find more, to 
prevent and destroy disease. Life will grow 
longer r, and less of your time will be spent 
in nursing Margie thru measles. 

Your world will grow, too—as easier 
housekeeping brings you out of the kitchen 
and laundry to better homemaking. And 
to Santa Fe, Boston, and Guadalajara— 
all the places you’ve read about and 
some you haven’t. 

There’ll come a day, and soon, we hope. 
And if you feel that you’ve had a mental 
trip in Wonderland with Alice, remember 
that Great-grandmother would have 
felt that way about the electricity and 
sewing machines you’re using these days 
in your war effort. END 
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Tin Hat 





~~ Housecleaning’s 
Her Worst Chore 
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NO MORE 











CLIMALENE 


makes the 


BIG DIFFERENCE 


“Since I discovered Climalene, I don’t 
dread housecleaning like I used to, It 
makes my work so much easier.” 

That remark is typical of the things 
Climalene users say. “Dirt just rolls off,” 
“makes floors like new,” “finish cleaned 
but not marred,” “can use it for every- 
thing”——these are just a few actual 
word-for-word statements of housewives. 7 

Floors, woodwork, painted walls, tile, 
enamel, shelves, stove, refrigerator — 

For sparkling Climalene cleans them all beautifully. 
dish ithout Can’t scratch — leaves no film. 

ishes withou Make your housecleaning easier with 
wiping . . . try SAVEX this wonderful helper. Thrifty, too—a 
little Climalene goes so far. 

















Best Soy —Sig 2 Lb. Thrift Package 
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Successful Recipes 


SWEDISH RYE BREAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


[ Continued from page 88 


SPECIAL 


AT wy Woo 


REGULAR s[73 


—Mrs. J. G., Mich 


Heat water, sugar, and shortening t: 
boiling, and cook three minutes. Whe 
lukewarm add yeast; stir well until dis 
solved; add white flour, making a so! 
dough. Let rise one and one-half hours 
Add salt and rye flour to make a stif 
dough. Let rise two hours. Knead slight 
ly and shape into two loaves. Place loaves in greased pans and let rise unt 
doubled. Bake in a moderate oven (375°) 45 minutes. 


3 cups enriched white 
flour 

2 cups rye flour 

1 tablespoon salt 


2 cups water 

Ye cup brown sugar 

1 tablespoon lard 

1 package granular 
or 1 cake fresh 
yeast 


— VALUE 


This gay, percale, 
button-front dress 
be 4 LL sing as you work 

when you wear this 
dress. It’s such a gay print 
and such a grand value! 
Imagine a nicely made 
dress of closely woven, 
washable percale for a 
mere $1.39! Such flatter- 
ing detail, too! A perky 
ruffle edges the collar. 
White braid trims collar 
and patch pockets. Bright 
buttons give accent and 
open the dress from neck to 
—_ for quick dressing 
y ironing. Pointed, form- 
fitting midriff gives good 
lines. Self tie-belt keeps dress 
snug. Full flared skirt. Col- 
orful Floral Print. Sizes: 
32 to 44 bust. 


Money-Back Guarantee 7 : : ; 

Don’t wait, don't risk disappointment, as supply is tard, paprika, and milk, and stir wel 

limited. This dress ts & buy coal” Geman “Sepiee odees Pour this over the oyster mixture in the casserole. Bake ina moderate oven (325 

o paeet Gar wordy mes T ooaie a one hour. For such an easily prepared dish, this is tops in taste and servic: 
REE! Our New, ney - Savin atalo; Tine fre = cs al =F aly sites Sg a, Tie 
Write tort to Dept. 17 ms g Nice for supper with fruit salad, green beans, and biscuits. Serves six. 

| Bellas Hess, City, Mo. 


poe oe me RUSH COUPON = me my 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS | 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Enclosed is $1.39 plus 12¢ postage ($1.51 in all) 
| for dress pictured above. My money back if not 
i pleased. Style 17D25A 





OYSTER CHEESE PUDDING 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Place half the bread cubes in a well- 
greased casserole. Cover with one-hal! 
dozen oysters; sprinkle with salt, pepper, 
and half the cheese. Make a second layer, 
using remainder of bread, oysters, and 
cheese. Beat the eggs lightly; add mus 


—Mrs. Wm. McD., Wis 


3 eggs 

Ye teaspoon dry 
mustard 

4 teaspoon paprika 

3 cups milk 


6 slices buttered 
bread, cubed 

1 dozen oysters 

Salt and pepper 

1 cup grated 
American cheese 





SUGARLESS APPLESAUCE CAKE —Mrs. D. S., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream shortening, add molasses, and 
beat vigorously. Beat egg into mixture 
Sift flour, measure, and sift with othe: 
dry ingredients. Add to the creamed mix- 
ture with the applesauce, mixing well 
Add raisins last. Pour into well-greased 
cake pan (eight by 12 inches) and bak: 
in a moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. Cool and frost, if you like. 


Yo cup lard 


I 

I 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
I 1 cup molasses 

I 

_t 


Va teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup unsweetened 
applesauce 

1 cup raisins 


Size 





1 egg 
21/4, cups enriched 
3 flour 


1 teaspoon soda 


Name_ 
Address___ 


City. 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 











Book s—tajurious Insects and Useful Birds, to 
Washburn. One of Lippincott’'s Farm Manuals, 
written so that it is understandable, will provide 
you with information as near as your bookcase on - 
most of those insects of field or household that 
might cost you money if they are ignored. Illus- 
— cloth, $3.00. Send money to Successful 
i 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 





* * * * * * * * * a ae! Se ee | ees ae 


GROWERS SAY! 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier in market— 
cabbage 3 weeks earlier—tomatoes 3 
weeks earlier and triple the crop” 


Are You Feeding Your Family Well? 





YOU, TOO, CAN GET THIS 
TREMENDOUS MARKET 
ADVANTAGE BY USING 


f TONS 
ral j \ { ' 45 ) 
Now NT FAWN Wet Yin & 


i 


IAIN EN | 
TRIN 


It keeps plants growing 
after they have been set in 
the soil, and eliminates the 
usual set back after trans- 
planting. It also can give 
ees you earlier strawberries, 


celery, tobacco and sweet 
CHANGE THIS 


potatoes. 
Just soak 


the root area 
with the solu- 
tion to multiply 
roots, reduce wilt 
and thus make TO 
plants grow faster. 

3 oz. can $1.00 
(makes 300 gallons 

of solution) 

1 Ib. can $4.00 

(makes 1600 gallons 
of solution) 


THIS 
‘American Chemical Paint Company 
Horticultural Division AH-2 
Ambler, Pa. (3 oz. can) 

Please send me (1 lb. can) of TRANSPLAN- 
TONE, for which money is enclosed. 
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Do YOU eat the “Daily Eight” 
Way? Check your nutritional yard- 
stick, and see how you measure up. 
* Milk is especially important for 
its calcium supply. Children need a 
quart of whole milk each day, and 
adults should have at least a pint. If 
children must have askimmed milk 
diet, see that their diet includes 
cod-liver oil and Vitamin A daily. 
% Tomatoes, Oranges, Grapefruit, 
Raw Cabbage, or Salad Greens aren’t 
only pepper-uppers these end-of- 
winter days when we wait for the 
garden to grow, but they bring a 
supply of Vitamin C to the diet as 
well. These should show up on the 
menu at least once a day. 

% Green or yellow vegetables, an- 
other spring tonic, bring the Vita- 
min A and iron budget up where it 
belongs. Help yourself to them 
once a day! 

% Other vegetables and fruits should 
find their way to the family table 
too. Don’t shun potatoes and ap- 
ples! Plan two or more servings of 
fruits and vegetables each day to 
help “umph” the vitamin and 
jnineral score and add roughage. 


x «Se oe ee ee 


% Lean meat, poultry, fish, or some- 
times dried beans, peas, or nuts— 
for proteins, you know—help build 
muscle and flesh. Many adults 
don’t eat enough protein to keep 
physically fit; but instead fill up 
with carbohydrates! One serving 
a day of these. 

% Eggs are needed for Vitamins 
A, B, and D—and body-building 
proteins too. You need three or 
four a week. Try ’em in a fluffy 
omelet. Add chopped parsley or 
crisp endive just before it’s flipped. 
% Cereals and Bread, especially 
whole grained or enriched prod- 
ucts, for Vitamin B and iron. 
Do you have two servings a day? 
% Butter and other fats should be 
included in the diet every day. 
It’s been found that certain ma- 
terials formed from the breakdown 
of fats in the digestive process are 
essential for the building of the 
body cells. 

Sweets should be used in moder- 
ation—just enough to add flavor 
and give that finish to a meal. 
Remember, “Eat first what you 
need, then what you want.” 


* ef 2.2% 2 Bae 
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DEAR Club Girls: 


Hello, everybody. I’m on a get-ac- 
quainted tour! As Successful Farming’s Club 
Editor I’ve had the opportunity of learn- 
ing to know many farm women thru our 
service booklet “Our Successful Club 
News,” but this is my first chance to say, 
“Hi!” to you 4-H’ers. 

You may be interested in knowing some- 
thing about the Club News. It’s written 
especially for farm women study club lead- 
rs and for 4-H leaders. Perhaps you'll 
vant to tell your leader about the booklet, 
specially if she’s searching around for 
club helps. One free copy is sent to a club, 

nd a charge of 25 cents a year is made 
rw any extra copies sent (this covers the 
st of mailing). 

[he Club News contains program plans, 
educational material, games, and enter- 
tainment ideas. 

We have a limited supply of back issues 

’ “Our Successful Club News” here at 
Successful Farming which we’ll be glad to 
send if your leaders would like to see them. 

I know your 4-H Club meetings will be 
full to the brim with serious study, but you 

ight to have a game or two to top it off. 

Here’s a little April Foolishness that’s 
ilways fun! Supply each player with a sheet 
f paper and a pencil, instructing him to 
‘ketch on the paper the object written on a 

ird which each participant draws from 
he hat. On the various cards have such 
ames as—A Cow on Stilts, A Striped Ele- 
hant, a Horned Monkey, a Dunce Cap, 

To the person whose drawing causes 
he most mirth, award a small prize. 

Chis game is an April Shower Race. 
Several couples are needed for this race. 
[hey stand in line, with a closed suitcase 

nd an umbrella in front of each couple. 
In each suitcase are a pair of rubbers, a 
yair of gloves, a raincoat or cloak, and a 

t. At the signal to start, each young man 

ibs his suitcase and, hand in hand, he 

d his partner rush to the opposite goal. 
When they arrive there, he opens the suit- 

e, hands his partner the rubbers, which 

puts on, then hands her each of the 
her articles, which she in turn puts on. 
He then closes the suitcase and raises the 
nbrella, and, holding the umbrella over 
partner with one hand and holding 

» suitcase in the other, runs back with 

r to the starting point. When they arrive 

re, he must close the umbrella, open the 

litcase, help his partner take off her 
iiny-day apparel,” replace the articles 
the suitcase, and close it up. 

[ know you’re busy, but I'd like to 

ir from you. If your leader wants copies 

the Club News, write me at Meredith 
iblishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Your Club Editor, 
Kathryn T. Bell 















































© Even in wartime, when all bus travel 
is much heavier—spring travel is lighter 
than summer travel. That's why we urge you 
to plan essential trips during these lighter- 
travel months, thus relieving overcrowding in 
the mid-summer months ahead. Travel 
mid-week and choose uncrowded schedules. 
It’s wise to carry one bag only—and phone 
or see your local bus agent for information 
well in advance. 


MAKE NECESSARY TRIPS BY 








UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


WAR 


BONDS 












Cushioned plastic beads on cotton- 
base. . . lasts long. . . cleans 
quickly . . . saves time . . . cannot 
rust or splinter. . - sanitary. Atb& 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 


DOWNY PRODUCTS CO. 
Orange, New Jersey 


For Canada: Meta! Textile Corp i Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 














Books—Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. 
Elaborate and up-to-date tables give average com- 
position of feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they con- 
tain, fertilizing constituents, and feeding standards 
for farm animals. Full discussion of summaries of 
thousands of actual feeding experiments are here 
available for your own information. It is a book that 
contains money-saving and money-making infor- 
mation for every livestock man who will use it. 
Illustrated, 1050 pages, artificial leather, $5.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 









eg. firetWOOL etacks 


NOW—make the most beautiful oo sop 
you ever saw—Extra Warm—at Big 
Saving! Uniform-size swatches, ex- 
pensive WOOL and Wool-Mixed 
suitings from world's largest 
tailors! Bright, fresh, new! As- 
sorted patterns, weaves. Ready 
to x: 
Onl 

















t ; SILK SCRAPS 
ndle Makes buying by ydl Big Bundle! 
BEAUTIFUL WARM Bundle makes Makes full ne 4 


; quilt and eno 
Re +e $*)00 nS. quilt | extra for a 


ions, etc. ‘Gor- 
VELVET SCRAPS Sco" rch; 


geous colors, all 
shapes and sizes. 

Ample to make beautiful full-size $2 

quilt top. Marvelous value for only 





Gi Guard Only. $1 


SEND NO MONE 7. name, address and number of bundles. 

postman $2 per —— Wool Blocks or 
Velvet Scrape—$1 per bundle Buk Scrape—pius small postage. Money 
back Guarantee. Supply limited. Order NOW ake o available! 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. S-4, Lincoln, Nebr. 


No Matter What Your Product or service, if it ap- 
peals to farmers, you'll find Successful Farming's classi- 
fied section the ideal method of disposing of it. 
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*% AWARDED TO OUR KANSAS CITY PLANT FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION x 


The Lines That Form Shall Never Break 
Because Of Things We Failed To Make 


This pledge was inspired by a plea of 
a marine somewhere in the Pacific. It 
was made by Butler metal crafters to 
all our armed forces upon receiving the 


Army-Navy E Award. 


Butler factories work night and day 
producing some of the most vital equip- 
ment of modern warfare. Without 

steel runways, hangars, 
machine shops and bar- 
racks quickly installed 
close to the battle front 
our air force could not 


bring to bear its full fury. Without 
gasoline and oil refueling units our 
mechanized forces would become help- 
less in the midst of battle. 


Even before the last gun is fired to 
end global war, however, we hope to 
renew this pledge to the farmers of 
America: 


Your crops shall never waste, 
Your livestock never thirst 
Because we failed to send posthaste 
Tanks and bins that never burst. 


FARM BUILDINGS AND: EQUIPMENT 


Tells how to make your 
galvanized equipment last 
longerand gives much 
other valuable informa- 
tion. Has many notebook 
pages for your handy use, 
It’s FREE —just send re- 


quest on penny postcard. 


Steel Grain Bins, Corn Cribs, Stock Watering and Storage Tanks, Hauling 
Tanks, Well Casing, Hog Feeders, Tank Heaters and Fountains, Septic Tanks, 
Rural Gas Systems, Hot-water Storage Tanks, and Steel Farm Buildings. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1211 Eastern Ave.,Kansas City,Mo. 911 Sixth Ave.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





“MY, MY, YOU’RE BIGGER 


THAN YOUR 1942 


Get that Growth, Now! Start your chicks with 
Ration-ayd Poultry Feed Supplement 


Strong frames and fast hardy growth 
—that’s the story users of Borden’s 
Ration-ayd tell us. It’s a story of flock 
health, of early marketable birds and 
high laying pullets. 

Use of Ration-ayd is an economical 
way to fortify starting and growing 
mashes as well as layer-breeder mashes 
with nutrient factors important to best 
results. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Make certain that Ration-ayd is in 
your feeds—whether you have them 
mixed for you or you buy them ready- 
mixed, It’s economical—a 5 lb. pack- 
age reinforces 500 lbs. of mash. 

Write for free booklet—“How to 
Feed Ration-ayd Vitamin and Nutri- 
tive Factors to Poultry.” 


* FEED ¢ 
Neds Sup 
ree Reg ered yy he ENT 


Per. on 











The New 


Robert Taylor and Marilyn Maxwell provide 
the love interest in ‘Stand By for Action,” 
a picture of convoy duty in the Pacific 


Reviewed by Alice Pye 


Air Force (Warner Bros.)—Certainly the 
most authentic picture of aerial warfare to 
date, this saga of a B-17 bomber, affection- 
ately nicknamed Mary Ann by her crew, 
easily ranks as one of the best aviation films 
to come out of World War II. With Mary 
Ann as the heroine, the picture is filled 
with breath-taking sequences of her part in 
important air battles from Pearl Harbor to 
the Coral Sea. Chief credit for the dra- 
matic impact of the film goes to Director 
Howard Hawks (The Dawn Patrol, Sergeant 
York), to whom the War Department 
opened its files on fighting fliers in the 
Pacific. No galaxy of stars makes this pic- 
ture important. John Garfield is the only 
“big name”’ in a cast chosen to portray the 
fact that the heroes of this war are ordinary 
American men who are fighting for all the 
things that home in a free country means 


to them. 100 bushels.’ 


They Got Me Covered (Goldwyn-United 
Artists)—Pure, unadulterated Bob Hope 
hokum, this one will have Hope fans roll- 
ing in the aisles. Dotty Lamour, whose 
most recent laurels include the title ‘“The 
Girl Most Likely to Be Whistled At in 
1943,” adds the proper dash of glamour, 
but the picture belongs to Hope. ‘The plot 
which concerns Hope’s attempts to track 
down a group of dangerous Axis agents, is 


only incidental. 80 bushels.* 


Bombardiers (RKO)—This is the same 
old aviation picture Hollywood has been 
making for years—only this time in 4 
World War II setting, a bombardier train- 
ing school. Otherwise, the formula is un- 
changed—Pat O’Brien and Randolph 
Scott, Army fliers in love with the same 
girl, Anne Shirley, with all the usual com- 
plications. However, there’s plenty of 
action, with plenty of good aerial shots to 


bolster it. 60 bushels. * 


Ice Capades Revue (Republic)—If you 
want to “get away from it all,” this ice- 
skating extravaganza against a wintry 
New England background is just the ticket. 
Featuring specialty numbers by the famous 
Ice Capades troupe, the show also includes 
that absurd pair, Jerry Colonna and Vera 
Vague. And for romantic interest, there 
are Ellen Drew and Richard Denning. ‘The 
incidental plot concerns the efforts of the 
ice-skating troupe to outwit the unscru- 
pulous owner of a rival show. 60 bushels.” 
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Movies 


In Which We Serve (Two Cities-United 
Artists) —A British-produced tribute to the 
British Navy, her officers and men, this 
movingly beautiful film has won the praise 
of critics from coast to coast and stands a 
good chance of being named the best pic- 
ture of the year. Virtually a one-man pro- 
duction, it was produced and directed by 
versatile Noel Coward, who also wrote the 
musical score and plays a starring role in 
the film. The picture tells the story of a 
British destroyer from her launching in 


1939 to her sinking at Crete in 1941, and of 


three men on the ship. Both stories are 


superbly told. 100 bushels.* 


Journey for Margaret (M.G.M.)—Six- 
year-old Margaret O’Brien, who plays the 
title role in this poignant story of two Lon- 
don war orphans adopted by an American 
war correspondent, will win your heart. A 
wholly human document based on the 
book of the same name by W. L. White, 
the picture is an account of Margaret and 
Peter, who become the personal responsi- 
bility of War Correspondent Robert 
Young in the blitzed city. Billy Severn, 
who made his screen debut in Eagle 
Squadron, is an appealing Peter. When 
Young isn’t covering the war, he spends 
his time with the two children at a home 
conducted by Fay Bainter. Finally he 
cables his wife, Nora (Laraine Day), that 
he is bringing them to America. His trou- 
bles have just begun, however, for war- 
time restrictions make the job of getting 
plane reservations a difficult one. But 
finally, on Christmas Eve, the three draw 
into New York harbor to find the city 
2 blaze of lights. Coming from blacked-out 
Europe, the children are dazzled by such 
brilliance. As they watch, the city is 
blacked out and Margaret is startled by 
the sudden darkness. Nora, who has come 
out to meet them, reassures her: “They'll 
go on again. And when they do—no one 
will ever put them out again.”’ 80 bushels.* 


Hundred-Bushel Club: = TZ ennessee John- 

Moon and Sixpence; Random Harvest; 
Sal id IS, {migos; Now 9 Voyage Ts 4 fir Force > In 
Whe fl We Serve 


Yield in terms of enjoyment 


This tense scene in a jungle landing field 
isa part of “Air Force,”’ starring John Gar- 
field. Heroine is Mary Ann, the B-17 plane. 
War Department co-operated in making film 






















How two Neighbors got different ideas 
about the farm-labor shortage | 





SAM NEEDED A LAXATIVE. But a man 
from the Department of Agriculture was 
talking on farm-labor shortage at Grange 
Hall that morning. 

“Better not take a laxative now,” Sam 
figured. “Can’t risk missing a minute of 
that fellow’s talk.’’ Sam never heard of 
quick-acting Sal Hepatica. 


°° 


SAM WASN'T UP TO PAR when the talk 
started. He found himself thinking about 
how he felt instead of what the speaker 
was saying. 

“Don’t know any more about getting 
help than I did before,” Sam confessed 
to his neighbor on the way home. 
































JOE NEEDED A LAXATIVE. And he was as 
anxious to hear the talk as Sam was. 

“Never put off till tonight the laxative 
you need this morning,” said Joe. And 
he took Sal Hepatica when he got up— 
—it usually acts within an hour. 


Whenever you 
—take gentle, s 


FARMER NEEDs to keep fit when help 
A is so scarce, Never put off till tonight 
the laxative you need this morning. 

Take speedy, gentle Sal Hepatica. 

No discomfort. No griping. Sal 
Hepatica acts easily and naturally by 
attracting needed liquid bulk to the in- 
testinal tract. In addition, Sal Hepatica 
helps counteract excess gastric acidity; 
helps turn a sour stomach sweet again. 


JOE FELT FINE by the time he got to 
Grange Hall. He followed every word of 
the talk without a bit of trouble. 

“The problem of getting help seems a 
lot simpler to me now,” grinned Joe at 
the grocery store later. 


need a laxative 


Sal Hepatica 


Three out of five doctors, recently in- 
terviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica. 
Try it next time you need a laxative. 





Ilere are the active ngredients of Sal 
Ilepatica: sodium sul phate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric a id. Your 
doctor knows best. Ask him about the 
efficacy of this prescription. 











SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


TUNE IN 


“TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor— Wednesdays, 9:00 P.M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S”—with Ed Gardner—Tuesday, 8:30 P. M., EWT 
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I looked into the future 


f >a other evening I walked out into my fields at sunset, and I thought 
to myself, ““Elsewhere in the world, fields like these are blasted with 
shell holes, or burned to scorched earth. 

“Now it’s my job to help feed not only our army and navy and civilian 
population, but also millions of our Allies. And that will be my job for a long 
time. 

“But so much depends on my equipment ... on my tractor, my truck... 
on the motive power to keep my farm running. 

“Tf it breaks down, I can’t replace it. If it fails, because I didn’t take care 
of it, what am I going to do?” 


This is a critical question to ask yourself in these times . . . for this 
is truly a mechanized war. Not only on the battle front, but on the farm front. 

For the toughest jobs on the battle front, lubricating oil of high quality is 
called upon .. . to give our mechanized equipment an operating superiority 
over the enemy. 

With the most advanced processes, Quaker State refines world-famous 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil not only to supply military needs, but to meet 
your needs too. 

When you use Quaker State Motor Oil, you’re giving your equipment 
the finest protection it can have. And when you protect that equipment, you 
protect your future .. . Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Pa. 


QUAKER @sm STATE 


(QUAKER 


STATE MOTOR 
41D Yonge) -me) ie OIL 


M FOR YOUR 
FOR YOUR f ; 
| Retail price AUTOMOBILE 
FawSeE Dae 35¢ per quart 
TRACTORS 
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One of the newer litters is a vegetable fossil, 
reportedly absorbent, fireproof, and lasting 


Aways important, chick litters take on 
added significance this year. With larger 
numbers of chicks to brood and with some 
well-known litters scarce or too high- 
priced for general use, a look-around is 
worth any poultry raiser’s time. And when 
you start looking, you’ll find a surprising 
number of both home-produced and com- 
mercial litters available. 

Newest in the field are some of the com- 
mercial litters. One which has been at- 
tracting considerable attention lately is 
a vegetable fossil; it is extremely porous 
and amazingly light. This product is said 
to absorb moisture rapidly and then re- 
lease it into the atmosphere, keeping floors 
very dry and unfavorable for development 
of disease germs. Leave it in the house for 
10 weeks, say the manufacturers, and it 
can be screened out, with over 50 percent 
still usable. Further advantages of this 
litter are lack of sharp surfaces, insulation 
and fireproof qualities, harmlessness when 
eaten, and odor absorptiveness. (Chick 


Bed, made by the Chick Bed Company 


Anoruer, made from dried sugar cane, 
is honeycombed with sap cells, and this 
property makes it highly absorbent, per- 
mits air to circulate freely, speeds up 
evaporation, and favors sanitation. Manu- 
facturers say that, when used according t 
directions, this sugar-cane litter will last 
from four to 12 weeks, the time being de- 
termined by number of chicks, weather, 
feed, heat, and ventilation. Depth of litter 
is said to increase with use, since the ma- 
terial fluffs up and expands. The ability 
of this material to catch and hold fertilizer 
elements from droppings also enhances 
its value for the poultry raiser. (Servall- 
Stazdry, made by Godchaux Sugars, Inc 
Dried peatmoss, well-known among 
poultrymen, is regarded by many as an 
ideal litter, but now it is listed among the 
wartime scarcities. Quite a few farmers are 
using ground corncobs, and many contené 
that cobs from the seed-corn industry ar 
especially good because the ears are artil 
cially dried, usually making cobs free from 
must and mould. Some people believe 
that ground corncobs cause a high death 
rate because chicks eat the material. Oth- 
ers, including at least one experiment sta 
tion, contend that chicks are not so likely 
to pick up litter if feed is present as soon 4 
chicks are placed under the hover. 
Commercial baled shavings, while fat 
from the best kind of litter, are satisfactor) 
and cheap for some poultry raisers, th 
highly inflammable. Most shavings, wh¢® 
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CHICK LITTERS 


hauled out in moderate amounts with the 
manure, have no detrimental effect on the 
Jand, but black walnut shavings are harm- 
ful to plant growth. This is true to a 
certain degree of some other trees, notably 
the oak. All shavings and sawdust decom- 
pose slowly, and great amounts are not 
good for the soil. 

~ One Minnesota farmer likes shattered 
alfalfa leaves for his brooder house floor. 
They absorb moisture readily and cause 
no harm when eaten. 

Among other litters are clean straw 
chaff, oat hulls, light oats, straw of wheat 
and other grains, chopped cornstalks, and 
peanut shells. Use depends on preference 
and availability. 

The built-up litter, a labor-saver dis- 
cussed in the February issue of Successful 
Farming, has been growing in popularity 
because it can be left on the floor for some 
time without need for changing. Some, 
fearful of coccidiosis outbreaks, still view 
it with skepticism. 


MittroNs of chicks today are brooded 
up to eight or 10 weeks without need for 
complete removal of the original litter. 
In Ohio they are recommending any of 
the finer litters such as ground corncobs, 
sawdust, shavings, or peatmoss, built up 
to a depth of four inches. Straw alone is 
not satisfactory unless chopped into two- 
inch lengths, and it is improved consider- 
ably when mixed with peatmoss, shavings, 
or crushed corncobs. 

This built-up litter has an insulating 
effect but should be stirred every day; 
protect water containers to prevent spill- 
age. The stirring keeps litter loose, per- 
mits it to dry, prevents packing, and keeps 
droppings worked down in litter. 

Further recommendations include re- 
moval of any wet litter, replacement with 
clean, dry material, and weekly addition 
of a small amount of clean, fresh litter. 
Furthermore, it is well to set feed and 
water receptacles on boards or other de- 
vices to keep wasted feed out of the litter. 

If a serious disease outbreak occurs, it is 
well to take out all of the litter, and clean 
and disinfect the floor. However, éven 
with average outbreaks of coccidiosis, it is 
not necessary to change the litter so fre- 
quently as formerly thought necessary for 
control of the disease. 

Any litter should be covered the first 
four days while chicks are learning how, 
what, and where to eat.—C. E. Hughes 
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“Look! Breakfast in bed!"’ 








sae infesting livestock cost the farmers of 
this country an estimated $125,000,000 a year in 


Used 
Successfully on 


e SHEEP 

* HOGS 

e HORSES 
« CATTLE 

« POULTRY 


animal mortality and loss of weight. Most of these 
losses can be substantially reduced. 


In tests conducted by the Dept. of Agriculture and 
many States, together with field experience in the 
two years since its introduction, treatment with 
Phenothiazine has produced almost miraculous re- 
sults. Sheep show marked contrast in condition, 
weight and finish of wool when rid of nodular worms. 


Phenothiazine has proved effective in removing both 
round worms and nodular worms from hogs. The cost 


Easily 
Administered 


of treatment with Phenothiazine is paid for many 
times over by the increased value of the animal. 


Phenothiazine removes more kinds of worms, in 


e CAPSULES 
° DRENCH 
° PELLETS 


« MIXED 
WITH FEED 


more species of livestock, than any other known 
treatment. As a single remedy for many types of 
infestations it saves time and loss through errors in 
identifying parasites. 


Less worms mean more meat, more wool, more 


surgical sutures . . . more of everything that our 
country needs to win the war. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 
















Du Pont Phenothiazine. Sold by all leading stores. 


Ask for worm removers containing 











Books—Milk and Milk Products, by Eckles, 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a book that gives up-to 
the-minute information on chemistry and bac- 
teriology of milk, on everyday dairy processes, on 
dairy products manufacture, on dairy testing, on 
dairy calculations. Ilftustrated, 380 pages, cloth, 
$3.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 


































types. Write for prices NOW. 
CURRIE WINDMILLS 
we Salina, Kaa. 
















tative work covering the general subject of the beef 
cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feeds 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 








PREVENT GROWTH the humane 
way when calves are young by using 
DANA'S DEHORNING PASTE. 
Applied in a jiffy; absolutely effective 
yet harmless. No bleeding or perma- 
nent soreness. One bottle sufficient for 

young or 35 older calves. Satisfac- 
tionguaranteed ur money back. $1 post- 
paid with free Supply Catalog. 40 pages. 

DEALERS: Send for proposi lo 


(Est. 1861 








C. H. DANA CO.. INC. 
30 MAIN ST., HYDE PARK, VERMONT 
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Find out how Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 


are SAVING FARMERS MONEY 


Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofing and Siding Shingles 





on your barn and other farm 
buildings will cut upkeep 
cost. Permanent as stone. 
Need no preservative treat- 
ment. FIREPROOF. Won't rot 
or decay. Beautiful grain and 
texture add greatly to ap- 
pearance of buildings. 


SEND FOR BOOK 


Now, farmers are asked to produce more 
food than ever before. How to do this 
is a hard problem. 


Johns-Manville has just printed a 
new 64-page book that will help you. 
It’s full of practical ideas, pictures, 
drawings, diagrams; tells about modern 
building materials; shows how to repair 


Name 


roofs, protect crops against rodents; 
discusses ventilation, insulation, sanita- 
tion; tells how to save up to 30% on 
fuel in your home, too. This book can 
help you. GET YOUR COPY NOW! 

Book also contains building plans for 
10 different farm buildings, designed 
for maximum efficiency and economy. 


—------- = ES EC oe eee ee ae eS oe eee 


Johns-Manville, Dept. S. F-M-4, 22 E. 40th St., New York. 
Enclosed please find 10 cents in coin to cover handling and | 
postage for my copy of ‘“The Farm Idea Book.”’ Pleasecheck. 


I am interested in learning about [] Asbestos Siding | 
00 Re-roofing 


0) Rock Wool Insulation. | 
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Street or R.F.D.____ 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 








BUILDING 
MATERIALS 





@ Rub Absorbine in 
well as soon as swell- 
ing or irritation is 
noticed. Apply 
Absorbine each day 
before and after the 
horse is worked. Be 
sure that the collar 
is not torn or lumpy, 
as this will continue 
irritation. 

Absorbine speeds 
the blood flow through the injured parts— 
helps open up small blood vessels, clogged 
by collar pressure, thus relieving soreness. 
Swelling often goes down within a few 
hours if Absorbine is applied as soon as 
injury occurs. 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but is most 
helpful in checking fresh bog spavin, wind- 
gall, curb and similar congestive troubles. 
Helps prevent them from becoming perma- 
nent afflictions. $2.50 at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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SAVE THE TEAT 


by holding milk duct in correct 
natural shape while healing and 
reducing obstructions, 


SMOOTH, 

FLEXIBLE 

ivory-like Bag 

Balm Dilators are shaped 

to normal milk-duct contours 
and will not dissolve, come apart 
or slip out. Cannot absorb pus 
infection or snag tender tissues. 
Fluted sides carry in soothing, 
healing ointment. Sterilized 
Dilators, packed in antiseptic 
ointment, 60¢ at dealers or 
from Dairy Association Co., Inc., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


BAG BALM 





GetA 


Gardner Hi- -Line 


Controller 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or pork 
production with a Gard- 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller—the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, many have giv- 
en six years of successful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 


Gardne q.Co. 


4643 Kansas St. Horicon, Wis. 








New Slant on Coccidiosis 


FULL FEED HOPPERS early in the morning 
helped prevent coccidiosis in trials at the 
University of Wisconsin. Fill them the eve- 
ning before instead of waiting till morning 
chore time. Three or four hours’ differenc: 
in getting birds, morning feed cut losses by 
two-thirds. If birds are shut up overnight 
have some feeders inside so they can eat 
before going out. Fill hoppers again 
late afternoon. Don’t forget sanitation. 


When Leaf Meal’s Hard to Get 


To GET AROUND THE ALFALFA leaf-meal 
shortage, Kansas State College has recom- 
mended the purchase and grinding of late 
cuttings of bright-green, sun-cured alfalfa 
hay. Meal of this kind is a good source of 
Vitamin A and riboflavin. 

The college has a “‘short grass’”’ 
which at certain times of the year should 
help the poultryman to get around any 
leaf-meal shortages. Finely chopped, short, 
tender grass when fed liberally each day 
can be substituted for alfalfa leaf meal 
This grass provides protein, minerals, and 
most of the vitamins. 

A practical program is to begin in the 
spring by feeding green oats as soon as 
high enough to cut and before it joints, 
follow the oats with Sudan Grass during 
the summer, and for early fall provide 
wheat, rye, or oats grass. It is advisable to 
cut and feed the grass daily even tho the 
birds have green pastures to range 
as the meadow becomes too 
tough to be relished. 


program 


over, 


grass soon 


Mash Discourages Disease 


To COMBAT TRICHOMONIASIS of turkeys, a 
disease that is spreading at an alarming 
rate among Midwest flocks, the feeding 
of a mash high in Vitamin A has been 
found helpful by the Missouri Experiment 
Station. 

The suggested mash is started by mixing 
two pounds of baker’s yeast in 100 pounds 
of ground whole oats. This then goes int 
a metal or barrel with enough 
water to form a paste having the consis- 
tency of molasses. 

This mixture is placed in a warm place 
and allowed to ferment overnight. Then 
to this are added either five pints of high- 
grade cod-liver oil or one pint of fish oil 
containing 3,000 units of Vitamin A per 
gram. The turkey raiser feeds this in 
troughs, providing all of this properly fer- 
mented mixture that the birds will eat in 
20 to 30 minutes. 

The poults receive the mash three oF 
four times a day for a week or 10 days, oF 
until they show marked improvement. I! 
the poults do not relish the fermented 
mash, some dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal 
may be added. 

Fermenting at one time only enoug! 
mash to provide feed for a day is recom 
mended. After feeding is completed, th 
troughs are rinsed with clean water | 
control flies, which carry the diseas 
Turkey raisers will find they need to kee} 
the usual starting or growing mash _belort 
the poults even tho this additional mixtu 
is provided.—H. M. D., Mo. 
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Colony Brooder House 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


ing directly on the ground. Not shown in 
the drawing is a rear window for thru draft 
when the weather gets warmer. The fram- 
ing for this window is constructed of two- 
by-three’s set between the end rafters and 
the end plate. Two studs (really four, since 
the girt runs thru them) are set supporting 
the plate four feet on center from each edge 
of the rear elevation, leaving two feet on 
center between them. The two-by-four girt 
runs across the rear exactly as shown in the 
side framing. 

In farm use it would be well to follow as 
closely as possible the following schedule 
for floor space: 


Chicks up to Three Weeks. Allow at least 
one square foot of floor space for every 
three chicks; 300 chicks in this 10-by-12 
brooder house should be considered a 
comfortable operating capacity, altho more 
could be squeezed in. Allow one inch of 
hopper space per chick at this age. 























Pra ite 
FRONT CORNER 


t 
This 


shows 


corner 
front and one side. 
Girts are solid with 


the corner posts; 
house will withstand 
a good deal of mov- 
ing on its runners 





Z|] The important points 
ral aie here: placement of 
insulating blanket 
and of hardboard 
panel inside to pro- 
tect from picking. 
Insulation runs side 
and top for warmth 








Chicks Four to Eight Weeks. Provide one 
d one-half inches of hopper space per 
hick and one waterer to every 100 chicks. 
moving the cockerels at this stage will 
ve the effect of doubling the amount of 
loor space; and the chicks can be started 

sting at about this growth period. END 


~~ 





Try our Subscriber's Information Bureau for 
answers to farm and home problems you may 
have. Just a card, sent to the Bureau in care 
of Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
will bring your answer—and absolutely FREE. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . Through Chemistry 


64s ra ort 


How Du Pont 
‘ Provides... 


EADING poultrymen everywhere agree 
that Vitamin D is an indispensable 
factor in poultry feeding for sound 
growth and sustained production. With- 
out it, chicks as well as laying stock are 
exposed to a serious deficiency. In 
chicks this often results in rickets. In 
mature stock, it endangers health, egg 
production, and hatchability. However, 
it is vitally important that the Vitamin 
D ingredient used be uniform in quality 
and efficiency. 

The accredited way to check the po- 
tency of any Vitamin D material in 
poultry feed is by actually testing it with 
young, growing chicks, That’s what 
Du Pont does with “Delsterol’— 
Du Pont’s registered trademark name 
for its “D”-Activated Animal Sterol. A 
sample from every batch is used to feed 
young chicks and results assayed by 
the precise A.O.A.C. method. As a re- 
sult of this prescribed test, every pound 
of “Delsterol” contains a specified num- 
ber of vitamin units, assuring uniform 
results when mixed with poultry feed. 

Because “Delsterol’” is scientifically 





controlled and chemically standardized, 
it has both uniform efficiency and ex- 
ceptional stability. Perfected after 10 
years’ research, it offers many other ad- 
vantages as a source of Vitamin D. It is 
made entirely from domestic raw mate- 
rials and thus is always available. Its 
dry powder carrier permits it to be 
mixed into feeds with thorough, accu- 
rate dispersion. It is highly concen- 
trated and economical. It does not ccen- 
geal in cold weather, nor does it im- 
part “off” tastes or odors. 

Developed in peacetime to meet a 
peacetime need, it is invaluable in war- 
time in helping poultrymen meet the 
1943 government goals set for them of 
an 8 per cent increase in egg produc- 
tion and a 28 per cent increase in 
poultry meat. 

For further information about this 
highly important ingredient in poultry 
feed, consult your feed manufacturer 
or dealer—or write direct to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Or- 
ganic Chemicals Dept. SF 34, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


“AVERAGE HATCHABILITY 82% IN 1942” 


Arthur J. Hannah, active mana- 
ger of W. S. Hannah & Sons, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


our feeds,’ 


All Hannah chicks are sired by U.S.-R.0.P. individually pedigreed males. 
Thefarm currently carries approximately 3700 R.O.P. birds. This breeding 
institution was established by W. S. Hannah in 1903. The farm specializes 
in Single Comb White Leghorns, as well as English Strain S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds and Early Feathering Strain W bite Rocks. Mr. Arthur J. Hannah says 


“We expeet the same quality hatch in the winter as in the summer 
months. Achieving this goal when we get 
only a few months of mild weather a year 
could be very difficult. However, in the past 
year, since our feeds have contained ‘Del- 
sterol’ as a source of Vitamin D, we have 
noticed a greatimprovementinegg produc- | 
tion, Our 1942 hatchability of all eggs set 
was 82 per cent, an extremely high average. 
We attribute much of this success to the use 
of ‘Delsterol’ as a fortifying ingredient in 





LOOK 
for the words 
“D”’-ACTIVATED 
ANIMAL STEROL 
VITAMIN D) 


on poultry feed 
bags or tags 











DU PONT 





DELSTEROL 


(VITAMIN D) 


*DELSTEROL— Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its “D’’-Activated Animal Sterol 
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FREE MANUAL 


Shows You the Right Way 
to Repair Broken Forks, 
Rakes, Hoes, Shovels, etc. 


Typical Pages from Manual 


BECAUSE NEW TOOLS ARE SCARCE 


every farmer needs this manual to keep 
his present tools in service. Ask at the 
hardware store where you buy 

UNION RIGHT REPAIR 
HANDLES or just mail us 

this handy coupon. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE Co. 
441 Hocking Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Please mail free copy of ‘New Tools for Old.” 
Name 





Address 























TO MAINTAIN HEALTHY 
UDDER AND TEATS 


«and the way to do it is to use this clean, 
pleasant ointment that spreads with just 
the right firmness, penetrates and “stays 
put” with antiseptic-on-contact protec- 
tion. Insist on genuine Bag Balm; beware 
of imitations with similar-sounding names. 


At feed, drug and 
general stores, of 
postpaid, 


DAIRY ASSN. CO., Inc. 
Dept. $-4, 


10 OUNCES ONLY 6OC 
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Spring Bee Care 


MAny BEE COLONIES suffered severe in- 
jury from the extended period of extremely 
cold midwinter weather. Thousands of 
pounds of bees will be shipped from the 
South to northern beekeepers to rebuild 
the weakened colonies. 

According to E. J. Anderson, extension 
bee specialist with the Pennsylvania State 
College, a pound of bees frequently is 
sufficient for rebuilding a weakened colony. 
Two or three pounds are needed for each 
empty hive. Any colony having less than 
four frames covered with bees during the 
first few weeks of April may be considered 
weak, 

Providing food keeps bees from starving 
and enables weaker colonies to rebuild 
their strength. Anderson has found that an 
excellent sugar sirup for bees can be made 
by mixing 2 parts sugar with 1 part water. 
Dissolve the sugar in hot water until the 
sirup is clear and free of crystals. Colonies 
having less than three full frames of honey 
need sugar sirup. 

Cool the sirup to room temperature and 
feed it to the bees toward evening. Pour 
the sirup into a friction-top pail with eight 
small holes punched in the lid. Invert the 
pail over the inner cover of the hive. A 
half-gallon pail is best. 

The bees will take the sirup from the 
feeder any time the temperature is above 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. Some of the sirup 
may crystallize and close the holes if the 
weather turns cold. Always remove the 
crystallized sugar when the temperature 
goes above 55 degrees, Anderson suggests. 
The supply of food requived by a colony 
varies, but it is not unusual for each colony 
to use seven pails of sirup. 

Anderson calls attention to the necessity 
of supplying water if there is none within a 
half mile of the apiary. An excellent meth- 
od is to place a tub of water in a sunny lo- 
cation protected from the wind. Cork or 
pieces of wood floating on the surface will 
prevent the bees from drowning. Adding a 
small amount of salt will provide the bees 
with this necessity.—Lester Hartwig 





THEopore BECKER, farmer in Cal- 


houn County, Iowa, installed this oyster- 
shell feeder on the interior wall of his poul- 
try house, accessible to the hens but still 
out of the way. Only a few pieces of lum- 
ber were required to make it. The feeder is 
two feet wide and about four feet high, and 
has a simple rectangular trough 12 inches 


KEEP YOUR 
EDGED TOOLS 


SHARP 


0 ee 
LAST LONGER 


Sharpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 

and Axes with the 

Carborundum Brand 

“57” File. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











MORE 


FOR THE FIGHTING MEN 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


Longer hours! Extra ener- 

A pevney gy! That's what the farmers of America 
are putting forth to feed the men wh 

FOOTWEAR do the fighting. On the home front and 

FOR OVER onthe war front, Original CHIPPEWA 

40 YEARS = Farm and Work Shoes are doing their 

bit in providing the foot comfort that 

helps to speed up production and ulti- 

mate victory. We are particularly proud 

of the fine quality and workmanship 

which made Original CHIPPEW AS 

ready for the job they're doing today 








LUCKY FOR US- 
Oursisa BURKS 


| a ©\ WATER SYSTEM 


With help hard to get-we’re lucky 
tohave a BURKS System to sup- 
ply water day and night. It’s help- 
ing make more pork, more beef, 
more milk, more 

eggs to feed our country. 


BURKS system 


~are famous for long life, depend- 
ableservice, andforlargercapacity. ~* “A: 7 
Only one moving part. Self prim- " 
ing- Both deep well and shallow 

well systems. Save fora BURKS. 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 30 Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 








weet. ROTARY SRAPER 





THE WHEW 


DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Dept. 36, East Omaha, Nebraska 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


PRECISION 


ELEctric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











above a two-by-four-wide plate that rests 
on the floor of the poultry house. There is a 
perch in front of the trough. The wall of the 
building was used as the back of the feeder. 
In a single-wall house, a feeder like this one 
can be built between two studdings. It 
holds enough shell so that only occasional 
refilling is required.—Walter Hunt 





Rack Saves Feed 


Hartey WELLS, Pomeroy, Iowa, uses 
an alfalfa feeding rack for hogs, built to 
reduce waste of the hay, especially the 
leaves. Three feet wide, six feet long, and 
three feet tall from its base, the rack ac- 
commodates 12 to 14 hogs at a time. Slats 
of one-inch-by-four-inch-wide material, 
placed eight inches on center, are just far 
enough apart to allow easy feeding but 
prevent the pulling out and wasting of 
excessive amounts of hay. Placed on each 
side of the feeder, the slats form a V in 


| which the hay is held, and there is a trough 
at the base of the V which catches shat- 
tered leaves. Built on one skid on each side, 
the rack can be pulled from one location to 
another.—Walter Hunt: 








Apple Production Every 
Year 





[HE FAILURE OF MANY Snow and Mc- 
Intosh apple trees to bear every year is due 
to faulty nutrition, says Prof. R. H. 
Roberts, University of Wisconsin fruit 
y expert. 
- Trees are often fed both the wrong 
c amount and the wrong kind of food, he 
says. Either of these cuts down the chances 
lor yearly production. 

The practical problem of securing regu- 
lar annual bearmg is one of preventing 
excess budding and setting of fruit in any 
one year, thus leaving the unblossoming 
shoots or spurs to produce the next year. 
_ Many fruit-growers, seeing a heavy 
flood of blossoms and the prospect of a 
good harvest, attempt to feed the trees to 
make the crop even larger. This is done 
either by cultivating or fertilizing around 
the roots. The result is a decrease of food 
lor spur and shoot growth, upon which 

production next year is dependent. 


j; er 


Te question arises: How can you take 
iway from the tree by fertilizing it— 
dding something to it? What happens 
s: It takes away the food needed for 
pur growth and adds food which increases 
immediate production. Therefore, if the 

wanted is not a huge crop any one 
year, but a regular crop every year, this 
lerulizer should not be added at blossom- 
Ing time, [Continued on page 110 













HERE'S HOW I'M 

PUTTING ALL MY 

FARM BUILDINGS 
IN TOP.NOTCH 
CONDITION! 





m Saving Critical Materials, Labor, and Time 


by Using CELOTEX BUILDING PRODUCTS!” 


Thousands of farmers are talking like 
this! Efficient farming demands efficient 
farm buildings, to insure peak produc- 
tion for 1943’s tremendous food require- 
ments! Leaky roofs must be made weath- 
er-tight. Laying houses, hog houses, and 
dairy barns need sure protection against 
sudden temperature changes. Porches 
will be enclosed and attics finished to 
provide needed extra living space. Homes 
will be insulated to save critical fuel and 
guard health. 


Celotex Triple-Sealed Roofing Prod- 
ucts, Celotex Vapor-Sealed Sheathing 
and Rock Wool, and White Rock Gyp- 
sum Wall Board offer you the materials 
to do needed reconditioning fast, with 
minimum use of critical materials. 


You may spend up to $1000 
Our government wants farm buildings 
guarded against deterioration. That’s 
why you are allowed to spend up to $1000 
during any 12-month period for mate- 
rials and labor necessary to construct 





CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL + GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH + PLASTER 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


w for Helpful FREE BOOKLET! 


and remodel qualified ‘‘producing units” 
or service buildings in the “‘farm fac- 
tory” without obtaining authorization, 
under WPB ruling L-41. And that’s in 
addition to the $200 you may spend re- 
modeling your home! 


Free Plans from Your Celotex Dealer 
Your Celotex dealer is eager to help you 
with all your building, maintenance and 
repair problems. He can suggest the 
time-saving, money-saving way to do 
each job. And he offers you, FREE, com- 
plete plans and specifications for Dairy 
Barns, Hog Houses, Storage Houses, Lay- 
ing Houses, Brooder Houses, Range Shel- 
ters, and Cooling Tanks— prepared by rec- 
Ognized farm authorities to help you 
build more efficiently. 


Whether your farm needs new buildings 
or thorough reconditioning of present 
structures, Celotex Building Products will 
help you do the work better, in less time, 
for less money. See your Celotex dealer! 
ns 

‘* 


. 
ee 





em eae SO SOOO ee a “7 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Chicago |! 
Please send my FREE copy of your valuable | 
booklet, ‘Housing for Farm Profits”. s.r. 4-43 
INSUG o oo vin 600096060040 640660 06 ces ensebens | 
BEM . s CnScsats oeepes 6éehe tues osbeceees 
CE. . civasesets oseenwnse<e tT POET TTT | 
AMY 0.540 0c cccceseesooccocccsvescsovesece 

iisliincon tnblnindhineapiicnliaadinaindantetintio J 
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PLANNING TO REPAIR OR 
IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY ? 


Announcing A New Multi-Use 


Here’s the ideal pipe for sewage dis- 
Tougher Than Tile— posal, sub-soil drainage, irrigation, _ 
a hundred other drainage uses on the 
Outiasts Iron modern farm. It’s a product for the new 
© REPLACES TILE AND CAST IRON and better post-war world of tomorrow, 
FOR NON-PRESSURE USES ready for you today — NOW without 
FOUNDATION AND SUB-SOIL any priority! 
DRAINAGE Light and easy to handle. Can be 
SEPTIC TANK FILTER BEDS sawed, bored and worked with ordinary 
DRAIN PIPE FROM HOUSE TO carpenter tools. Not brittle—will not 
SEWER OR SEPTIC TANK corrode. Impervious to root growth. 


DOWNSPOUTS, VENT STACKS, Low in cost. Lifetime service. 
DRY PLUMBING Ask Your Plumbing Contractor for 


GREENHOUSE IRRIGATION 
NOT A SUBSTITUTE— CRANGEBURG 


AN IMPROVEMENT! FIBRE PIPE 


Approved by Extension Service 
of many Agricultural Colleges 








~ === - 5 


The Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. 

Please send information regarding 
ORANGEBURG FIBRE PIPE. Also 
name of nearest dealer. Dept. SF-4 





THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
Orangeburg, N.Y. 
Leaders in Electrical Conduit Field 
for 50 years Name 


Mail Coupon for Information. Address... . 











tO HORSE ONE-MAN SAWMILL “Zinn 
Makes umber, $1 o” 
OWNERS te Q. 14. 20 ft. longthe, Pull Set 
3 J ‘ Feu Be 3. and or Power 
Save money. Write for FREE BULLETIN = ZA 

of harness and horse goods for quick de- 
livery at honest prices, I trust you and — on 
approval. In business 30 years. Thousands of 
Satisfied customers. Just_send name and ad- 
dress today for special FREE BULLETIN. 
‘little joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-10,112 West 

North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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GOOD GUM Ms 
PAINT TURPENTINE Be 


TWE BEST PAINT THINNER 














INOCULATE Every Planting 
of Soy Beans 
—say Experts 


Soil inoculated by previous 

legume crops is no assurance. 

Experiments prove it pays to inoculate 

every seeding of Soy Beans or other legumes. 

Use LEGUME-AID Inoculant to make certain 

crop has plenty of active nodule-forming 

INOCULANT bacteria on roots to increase yield and enrich 

soil. Insist on LEGUME-AID — the quality 
guaranteed inoculant. Folder FREE. 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc., 1162 Clinton Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


IN THE 
CARTON 
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SOAPS 
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Ar 


SGRAMAN) 

BUNTER~ 
“| understand we're going 
into the armed forces!” 


A second result of this wrong fertilizing 
practice is poorly colored fruit. It makes 
the apples light-colored. 

If trees have just borne heavily and are 
entering an off year, fertilize heavily 
keep up the nitrogen content. When the 
trees are coming into production, fertilize 
lightly. This will hold down the amount of 
fruit grown in one year and increase that 
for the next. 

Trees grow slender shoots when bearing 
and thick ones in the off year. It is the 
thicker ones from which fruit grows. Sinc« 
it is the spurs and shoots grown one yea! 
which grow fruit the next, some of the 
terminal-growth food should be _ taken 
away from the trees in the off year, thus 
leaving part of the growths to develop the 
following season. These will then produce 
the second year—which would otherwise 
be an off-season year.—Maynard Smith 


Farewell to a Tough 


Dairy Job 


[ Continued from page 23 


3. Remove suction head and sealing 
rubber; brush the rubber and rim of bucket 
to be sure they are clean. While solution is 
in the milker, quickly brush the bucket 
inside and out with a wooden-handled 
bottle brush. Brushing will seldom be re- 
quired, except for the sealing rubber, the 
outside of the bucket, and the rim as men- 
tioned above. 

4. Replace sealing rubber and suction 
head, and suck a pail full of boiling water 
thru each unit, again shaking the unit so 
that all surfaces will be contacted. 

5. Remove rubber parts and arrange so 
that they will drain and dry. 

The pail of solution will wash two o1 
three milking units and the usual number 
of pails and other utensils. 


Narurat.y, no one is advocating that 
rubber tubing and all parts need no further 
attention. Anyone will understand that all 
parts should be thoroly examined for any 
material that might lodge in the tubing, 
valves, and other parts which might pre- 
vent the free passage of milk.-After all, th 
milking machine is not “foolproof.’”’ Gox rd 


judgment should be used in the operation 


and care. But the wetting agent does make 
thoro cleaning possible with a minimum ol 
time and effort. 

Farmers producing milk for fluid-milk 
markets will immediately ask about bac- 
terial counts. On five different farms where 
all hot water had to be heated in the house, 
counts under 20,000 were easily obtain- 
able. Most observations ran under 10,00¥, 
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and over half of them were under 5,000. 
Such bacterial counts will meet the require- 
ments of almost any of the various Grade- 
A markets. 

Wetting agents, they tell us, are so ef- 
fective in the cleansing of milk utensils be- 
cause they decrease the surface tension of 
water. They must not be confused with the 
ordinary soap or soap powders. For years 
the textile industry used such compounds 
to penetrate the fiber in dyeing. But only 
recent developments made it possible to 
use these agents in hard water. 

Some folks may shy at the cost of wet- 
ting agents because they cost more per 
pound than the compounds which they 
have been using. However, this need cause 
no concern, even to the most thrifty, since 
it actually takes much less of the new 
iwents. The cost of enough wetting agent 
to wash two or three milking units, plus the 
usual number of pails and other equip- 
ment, will be about one cent. 

“My wife doesn’t even know we have a 
milking machine around the place,” one 
Story County, Iowa, farmer remarked 
after he had used the new method a couple 
of weeks. “I now wash up the entire outfit 
in very little more time than it used to take 
me to rinse the milk from the machine in 
cold water.’ END 


Here’s a Victory House 
for Victory Pigs 


—quickly built, clean, warm, easily at- 
tended, designed to give pork a push 


To Lumber Dealer Jerry Barnes of Wash- 
burn, Illinois, goes an orchid for one of the 
most interesting hog houses of the year— 
sided and roofed of quarter-inch asbestos 
board (available and non-critical) and 


light enough for one-man moving. Unusual 
features: slanting walls which reduce cubic 
footage, a hinged top for ready cleaning, 
ample openings for sunshine. The house 
may also be made in a two-sow size. END 
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Inside floor space measures 5!/% by 7 feet, 
with 4 feet, 4 inches of elevation at front and 
2 


3 at the rear. The staggered-stud setting is 
shown directly above—members are 2 by 4's 








YES 


DE LAVAL MILKERS 


are 


AVAILABLE 


E are pleased to announce that the Government has authorized 
us to manufacture a substantial quantity of De Laval Milkers 
in recognition of their vital need, to assist farmers in maintaining milk 


production essential to the war program. 





The Government has given 


us definite quotas by counties for the distribution of these milkers through- 
out the country. These vary according to need. We will be able to care for a 
considerable number of dairymen who need milkers. They will be distributed, 


as usual, through local De Laval dealers who understand the procedure 


to be followed. 


De Laval Milkers are successfully solving the milking problem for thou- 


sands of dairymen confronted with the labor shortage . . 


. providing best, 


fastest and cleanest milking. De Laval dealers are in the best position to 
render expert service. See your De Laval dealer now. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
427 Randolph St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


See your local De Laval dealer on 
HOW TO OBTAIN YOUR DE LAVAL 








* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 






SAFE: You can house 
° chicks same 
day you disinfect if neces- 
sary. Used as _ directed, 
won’t harm chicks, or burn 
your hands. 


CERTAIN: organisms, 


pullorum , . . stops devel- 
opment of coccidia, large 
roundworm eggs, tapeworm 


Kills cold 


segments kills lice, 
mites on contact. 5 
PLEASANT: = Won't 


“Disinfecting Headaches.” 
on’t stain walls, floors, 
clothes. Has a pleasant 


odor. 
Ideal for BROODER HOUSE, Laying House, 
Dairy Barn, Hog House, Sheep Sheds—even 
for Household Use. Buy at Hatcheries, Drug, 
Feed and Produce Stores. DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES, Charles City, Iowa. 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAR-0-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 








-saves farm help 
Om . 
_— saves your time 


INNES PICK-UPS 
pick up all the grain 


Every Farmer is doing a big War- 
time job if he produces the maxi- 
mum in crops—and if he leaves no 
waste in the fields. 


The Innes Pick-Up —with exclusive 
Innes designed features—will gather 
windrow harvest faster and cleaner. 


Universal Model is light in weight 
—easily attached by one man. No 
extra parts required—fits all large 
combines. Other models for small 
combines. No wrapping—no clog- 
ging. Genuine Innes Repair Parts 
are always available—see your im- 
lement dealer or write us direct. 
ook to Innes for the latest in 
Pick-Up Equipment. Write Dept. $-3. 


MANUFACTURERS 
t 


> 


s rs 
of Windrow Pick-Ups and Windrow Feede 


INNES COMPANY 


BETTENDORF, IOWA (Next to Davenport 
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I. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either.... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection....By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 


BY HIS DEEDS... 
MEASURE YOURS 


The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 

has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do— now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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new [EAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN, A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 





inflation. No threads, no rings, no GUARANTEE 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. You may re- 
Let us prove at our risk that the turn ~“— 

within 0 


Maes teat cup is the finest you ever 
used—send at once for details of our 
money back trial and trade-in offer. 
Write today stating name of milker. 


days and get 
all your 
money back. 








R. E. Maes, 914 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 





SHEAR YOUR SHEEP 
with STEWART fanows 








IN 
MORE 
wooL 
MORE 
PROFITS 
LESS 
LABOR 


Gets 10% EXTRA WOOL ... im- 
portant now when War Effort 


~y county ra 
tioning boards. 
NEEDS every available pound! Ideal shearing ma- 
chine for the farm flock. Easy-to-use. Rugeed, built- 


in durability. Shearmaster only $26.95 complete 
with 2 combs and 4 cutters. Slightly higher West of 
Denver. 100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly 
higher. Ask your dealer. Supply limited by quota. 
Write for new Stewart bulletin, “Harvesting the 
Farm Flock Wool Crop,” and FREE catalog of 
Stewart famous Clipping and Shearing machines. 
Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
Dept. 95, $600 Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Illinois. Over 
Half a Century Making Quality Products. 








350 Cuts 
a Minute 


ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 







“Tt 

“ie The OTTAWA 

Driven through safety clutch control from any 

power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 

fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 
_ Cut Wood the Fast Easy Way 

. ike big money wre ese while fuel is 


Turn your wood lot into cash. Help FREE 
save other fuels needed to win the war. BOOK 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. Price ties 








1523 Forest Ave. Ottawa. Kans. 






Brooder Pneumonia 
Soothing Medi- is 


cated Inhalant — 
Helps Dislodge 4 
@/ 







Mucous 
_Easy treatment, 
time-tested. Use as 
a spray or in the 
feed. Get Can-Pho- 
Sal at Hatcheries, 
Drug, Feed Stores. 
DR. SALSBURY’S 

LABORATORIES 
Charies City, lowa 
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Dry Cows Dry Up Profits 


THAT A HIGH PERCENTAGE of dry cows 
in a dairy herd tends to reduce returns 
over feed costs has been obvious for years. 
That there is a big difference between 
herds in the average percentage of cows 
dry for a year is not common knowledge. 
How much effect this difference has on the 
yearly returns also is not known by many. 

A study on the dry-cow effect was con- 
ducted recently, using Louisiana Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association records. 
The 1939 records showed that the average 
percentage of cows dry during the year 
ranged from a low of 6.7 percent to a high 
of 33.3 percent. 

The 10 low herds for percentage dry 
averaged 13.2 percent, ranked top in re- 
turns over feed cost with $119.10 per cow. 
In the reverse position were the 10 high 
herds in percentage of cows dry, for they 
averaged 25.4 percent dry and returned 
only $85.29 per cow over feed cost. These 
returns were based on actual feed costs and 
a standard value for butterfat of 60 cents a 
pound. 

The difference between the returns over 
feed cost favored the herds having a low 
percentage of dry cows by $33.81 per cow. 
This, when applied to the average-sized 
herd of 41 cows studied, showed a yearly 
advantage of $1,386 per herd in favor of 
the group having the low percentage of 
dry cows. 

Maintaining a herd with a low percent- 
age of dry cows is, indeed, a most difficult 
job. Not only does it require a stringent 
disease-control program, but also it de- 
mands close attention to breeding dates. 
The proper feeding of the cows and the 
bull is necessary. Under the most ideal 
conditions a yearly dry-cow average of 
12.5 percent would be possible. This is 
assuming that a cow needs 60 days as a dry 
period, and that one-fourth of the herd is 
replaced by first-calf heifers yearly. 

The financial advantage of having a 
herd with a low percentage of dry cows 
obviously would justify a greater effort 
toward improvement.—D. M. S. 








“I'm going to enclose my name and 
address. I'd like to get to know the 
soldier that this sweater would fit!" 


BE PATRIOTIC 


PRODUCE MORE EGGS 


BUY WAR BONDS 





Proper feeding is required for 
more eggs and poultry health. 
Calcium Carbonate is neces- 
sary to both. For safety’s sake 
and more profits keep Oyster 
Shell in the hopper all the time 
and use the extra profits to 


buy more bonds. 


The big blue pilot wheel, the 
symbol of purity, is on every 
bag of Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 
—99% Calcium Carbonate. 
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At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 








BUILT WITH wooD CONSTRUCTION 
and better than ever! 


Today, bombers built 
of wood are winging 
over Europe — fast, 
modern bombers that 
can take rough going! 
And American inge- 
nuity has now built a 
Clean-Easy Milking 
Machine with wood 
construction. It’s rug- 


ged, built to last, out- 
performs all previous 
models, Features low 
vacuum — easy and 
thorough cleaning, fast 
milking! Portable or 
Track models. Ask 
your dealer for descrip- 
tive folders, or write 
direct to... 


Ben H. Anderson Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., Dept. 11 














A 


This gas-producing powder 

will solve your pest problem. 

Used by farmers throughout 

the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 


SAFE + 


CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
1 Ih, 75c, 5 ths, $3.00 
Foot Pump $7.00 


It's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 








1943 





APRIL, 






Farmer's Trading Center 





Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock before 
you are aware. Use preventive methods 

use Walko Tablets. For over forty years 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: I have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. 
I would not think of trying to raise Baby 
Chicks without them. I also use them for my 
grown birds with the same satisfaction.” 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 224, Waterloo, lowa 





SIEBS 


SAVE UP TO $5.00 per 100 


You can help win the war in your backyard by producing MORE Poultry 
and Eggs. We offer you Sieb’s Finest Purebred Chicks from 196,000 
Bloodtested Breeders, all Super Culled and Tested to insure High Egg 
Records and Healthy, Profitable Chicks. Get our Catalog, compare our 
PRICES and QUALITY with any chicks and prove to yourself Sieb’s 
Chicks are 2nd to none, yet priced up to $5.00 per 100 fess. Write 
today for our special low prices—a Postcard will do. 


| SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 224, Lincoln, Ill. 


CHICK 
OFFER 
1,400,000 MONTHLY 
Se2-Guaranteed 
PULLETS, MALES 
HYBRIDS. . . PUREBREDS 
R.O.P. MATINGS 
FREE Catalog 





STARTED 


SEX => CHICKS $ 


WHITE LEG. PULLETS $20.95 up. 


Hurry—book chick orders early. BUSH offers 18 best profit breeds. Now in 41st year 


925 


F.0.8 
107,000 


customers in 48 states. Save Ic to 2c per chick. Limited time. Husky, separately hatched, livab\ 
Low price. Cockerels $3.95 up. Day old pullets (up to 300 egg strain) $12.95 up. Hand picked | 
Eng. Wh. Leg. Started Pullets $20.95 up. Blood tested—State Approved. 

1943 attractive calendar-catalog gives prices, terms, guarantees. Live Deliver 


F he a E 95° Sex Accuracy. Get our calendar-catalog. 
ET TR 


BUSH HATCHERY, 


CLINTON, MO. 








67 BREEDS 








YOUR TIME IS TOO VALUABLE 
TO WASTE, THIS YEAR 


A GCC ELCLA LS with | 
“CHICKS of DISTINCTION 


Indiana U. $. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
With food demands growing, and 
with scarcity of materials and labor, 
QUALITY must be depended upon 
to increase quantity and profit. Join the many suc- 
cessful poultry raisers who for years have found the 
answer in Heizer’s ‘‘Chicks of Distinction.” 


Let this BIG GUIDE Help You 


Here is more than a Catalog of our 
18 breeds. This book tells how to 
make ‘‘Chicks of Distinction” 
your best profit makers—how to 
care for them. Get your copy now. 
It’s FREE. Just send a post card, 
today. 

Among our 18 breeds you'll find 
the one best suited to your 1943 
program, Write today. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY 
Dept. EGY New Albany, Indiana 





Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. 
All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices. 


MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 12, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 


W CHICKS INSURED 


FOR 6 WEEKS AGAINST EVERYTHING 
90% Any P & E order insured against death fron 
any cause whatsoever for 6 whole weeks! An un 
conditional guarantee—no “‘ifs’’ or “buts"’ involved 
High livability, fine bloodlines, champion stock 
make this possible. 12 breeds. Competitive prices 
Send postal for catalog today. 


dim Parker's P & E Hatchery, 139 Main St., Maroa, Illinois 








RICES 4WEEK OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
SAVE LABOR-SAVE TIME-MAKE PROFITS 


Get our prices NOW !—World’s largest white leghorn 
breeder hatchery—Last year over 10 million white 
leghorns. High quality—Low prices—Prompt de- 
livery. Write today for catalog. Investigate our 
QUICK GROWING BROILER CHICKS. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, BOx 125. SEDALIA, MO, 





RANGE SIZE 9.4 .WaEKs, oto 
ALSO 3 WEEKS OLD 
WHITE LEGHORNS or new, white egg WHITE RO- 
MANS, WHITE ROCKS or HYBRIDS. Range Size 
Pullets save brooding troubles. Thousands of Breeders 
17 years trapnesting. Prices 25c up. Day Old Pullets 
Baby Chicks, 7',c up. Pictures and Catalog FREE. Writ 
today. 
RUCKER’S BREEDING FARMS, Dept. 422, Ottumwa, 
lowa, Dept. 322, Bethany, Mo. or Dept. 822, Delphos, Ohie 





| 


Have You Completely read these classified pages? 
There are many items and many offers which may be 
just what you are looking for. Check each one to see that 
none are overlooked. 





FINISHIN 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; ine 
enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass. 


Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed. 
Send Your films to the World's Largest 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 


FARM EQt 


replacement parts. 





give you service and world famous quality. 
Any Size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 
and Printed by experts using finest quality 
materials for only 25c. Quality finishing, 
lifetime guaranteed. We are as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy 


Photo 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge"’ 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. 
Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


= 2 
Prints with ing Co., Dept 
Brown 


1910-45 Emerson, 


Webster Magnetos. We are sole manu- 
facturers of Webster Magnetos and genu- 
Prompt 
factory reconditioning. Send us your Trip- 
olar Oscillator and igniter assembly 
paid for free estimate. Delavan Engineer- 
i 5, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Free—Two Packets Seeds: Sensational 
Climbing Tomato; Proso, ‘‘Wonder Grain” 
for poultry, stock. Also Brower’s big new 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in Nort 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


All kinds, sizes. In 
areas of Washington, 


expert 


pre- 


Farms, Ranches. 
Milwaukee Road 


it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 
Discriminating Camera Fans—Save 
50c—For 60 Days Only! Clip this ad, send 
with your negative and only $1 for Splen- 
did 8x10 Colored Enlargement, Dry 
Mounted. Roll developed and 8 Never- 
Fade Raytone Prints or 2 Prints of each 
good negative, 25c. Ray’s Photo Service, 
Dept. 35-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! 
EPight-exposure roll developed, printed and 
coupon for your choice of two beautiful 
5 x 7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, or eight reprints for 25c coin 
Highest Quality guaranteed Mailing 
envelopes on request. The Photo Mill, 
tox 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Fight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known loentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
LaCrosse, Wis 
Your Choice—16 sparkling prints; or 8 
over-size prints (deckle-edge if desired); 
or 8 prints and 2 beautiful “Lifetime” 
enlargements. Only 25c. 

Dept. 170, May’s Photo, LaCrosse, Wis 
16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-435, Des Moines, lowa. 


Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. 

Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty two years of satisfied 
customers. Quick service. 

Lens Photos, Dept. C10, Janesville, Wis. 
Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3 North Ave., Chicago, Ill 


“X’? Marks the Spot, on page 95, that 
tells Finerfotos big value offer and how to 
make $10.00 easily. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, 
consin. 


8 Prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard 
size, from your roll or negatives, bc. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 N, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
One 7x5 Enlargement. Send 10c—Hand 
colored, 15c extra. Prompt Service. Send 
negative only. Photo Service. Dept. 107B, 
Des Plaines, Ill. 
Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 16 
prints, 25c. Fastest service, finest quality 
guaranteed. Reprints 3c each. 

Dick’s Photo Service, Louisville, Ky 





Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 350, Colum- 

bla, Mo.—monthly magazine crammed 

with helpful information. $1 yearly—intro- 
uctory 5-mopth subscription 25c 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 
Illinois. 


seed and nursery catalog. Brower Seed & 
Plant Co., Box G40, Quincy, Illinois. 
Build DC Arcwelder without rewinding 
armature. Plans $1.00 each. 25 to 600 
amperes from Vehicle motors, Light plant 
generators, Automobile starter-generators. 
Welders Club, SFB-3432, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 
Farm Telephones: Save up to 75°). 
Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and repairs. 
Standard makes. Free Bulletin. Farm 
Telephone Co., Dept. S84, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Farm-Poultry Fence. Barb Wire, Bale 
Ties, Roofing. Many Farm-Hardware 
items. Prompt delivery. Write for low 
rices. Interlocking Fence Co., Box 35, 
Morton, Illinois. 


Guaranteed Rebuilt Cream Separa- 
tors: Retinned, Rebalanced Bowls, Spouts, 
Tanks for all makes. Write for prices. 
Cream Separator Exchange, 1315 Dace, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Motors, Welders, Generators, Fencers 
and Other Electrical items. Priority 

necessary for Farmers. Write LeJay Mfg., 
860 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get The 
Most For Your New And Used Goose And 
Duck Feathers. Send for it. ‘Ve are direct 
processors and pay best prices. Third gen- 
eration in feather business. Honest grading. 
Prompt payment. Ship now. Central 
Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 S. Halsted, 
Chicago, 


Idaho, Montana, 

consin and Michigan. Some 

states. Low prices, terms. 

bright. Real opportunities. Free 

tion. Tell kind of farming and 

or ferred. Write R. W. Reynolds, 
nion Station, Chicago, Il 


Dakotas, 


easy 


Strout’s Big New Catalog! 100 pages 
chock-full of bargains—farms, countr 
homes, rural business opportunities 
states east of the Mississippi; write today 
for your Free copy of this money and time 
saving guide. Strout Realty, 7-CN So 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


Good Farm Bargains. W ashingt« 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature, lists dé 
scribing typical farms. Specify which state 
J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., 5t 
Paul, Minn 


Farm Land—Stock Ranches For Sale 
in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idal 
Washington, Oregon. For details write 

B. Duncan, Dept. 429, Great Norther 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn 


Lands—Free Information 
New Home Fertile soil—future securit 
Canadian National Railways, Dept 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn 


Canada 





English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persia! 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 


It Will Pay You to read carefully about 
the products and services Successful Farm- 
ing advertisers have developed and art 
offering to you 





















are 
































= Farmer's Trading Center = 








BOOK WILL 
| HELP YoU! 






WRITE Today! 


Get your copy of this Free book, written to help 
you produce more meat and eggs under wartime 
conditions. It’s yours Free—under no obligation. 


Also Get FREE Catalog—Describes SALEM ‘‘Champion- 
ship” WHITE ROCKS—other leading Breeds. 
Send ope card today for FREE book—also 
Salem Catalog. Describes 9 years of breeding 
with pedigreed and ROP Males to make SALEM 
White Rocks outstanding producers of meat and 
eggs. Also describes ‘“‘Championship”’ bloodlines 
used to improve other leading profit-making 
breeds. Sexed or nonsexed chicks at reasonable 

prices. Get full facts right away. Write 


SALEM HATCHERY CMS Salem, Ind. 











t Lots of Them 
with 
CARNEY CHICKS 


Get better production—make more 

money with Carney’s chicks noted 

growth—high 
reeds. 













for livability—fast 


Merle Rumbley production. All inating | b 
says: FREE Book 

Better profits to Help You 

this year in 

poultry meat, Tells how to get better 
too. wartime production, 


Write for it, also cata- 
log telling all about 
Carney'ssexed ornon- 
sexed chicks. They're 
Free. Write Today. 


CARNEY HATCHERY 









Box 15, Shelbyville, Ind. 












6 Boole’ » 


Hatcheries #**" 
Une of the World's Largest, Clean- 


est and Most Modern Hatcheries 


Sturdy, Northern-bred chicks and turkey 
poults — hatched in a rigorous, health- 


Sey, 


ful climate. All breeders blood-tested — 
all flocks housed and fed to assure max- 
imum health and vigor «+e « every egg 
incubated in what is easily one of the 
world’s largest and up-to-the-minute 
hatcheries. A breed for every need. 
Write today for new, big, free folder — 
giving all information, including prices. 


BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, INC. 
Worthington, Minnesota 





cal 


» & 












*Motl 
White L 


White 


MOTHER 


Eggs are in the war and ‘ 

valuable FREE Mother Miller books that help you plan 
fast-growing, heavy laying flocks that aid the war effort 
and beat high feed costs. RAISE TWO BROODS, MAKE 
TWO PROFITS. Order early chicks for early broilers and 
layers, late chicks for late broilers and breeding stock. 
can properly care for. 





A-247 lai 
during pullet year. 





*Mott 


B-156 laid 271 eggs 
during pullet year. 





MILLER 


FANTOUS LAYERS SINCE 


GET IN THE “BIG MONEY” CLASS 


with Extra Quality Chicks 


‘in the money”’. Get tl 


Raise all you 
Uncle Sam needs them. 


31 years’ experience 


1er Miller 


bred for livability, early feathering, high | 
tion and elimination of broodiness. That 
thousands of repeat customers order 
Miller money-makers every year 


Demand for chicks is heavy. MAIL POST 
her Miller or letter today. Just say 


Rock No. books, terms and money-saving prices. 
















PARAGON 
SPRAYER 


POULTRYMAN’S MO 


Sprays any solution, dis- 


infectant, whit 
better, faster, 
easier. Kills 
nits, lice, para- 
sites on build- 
ings, gardens, 
trees. Solution 
can’t settle or 
clog. Write for 
ten day trial 
offer, money 
back guarantee. 

PRICE $25.95 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


41 STATE AVENUE 


Complete 
with pipe, hose 
and nozzles 















DEL No. 3 


ewash, 





Two 
Wheel 
Truck if 
Specified 





DELIVERED. AIR GAUGE E EXTRA 
to use the chalk lin 


ration problems- 


HARRISON, OHIO 





to set girdles and 
| How to estimate 


rages, bungalows, etc 
Drawing up spec ifcations- -How to excavate--How to 













R. 0. 
—from 
proved, 
ers. F< 







horns, 


shires won 1078 official awards for high egg 


production. Reason 
Leading Breeds. W 


ELMS fgg-line CHICKS 


| fill in and mail the FREE | cot 
THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd Street, | 


US. E 


settings 12, 
--How to put on i 


To get this a 








ALL THIS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The Quality of Mother Miller Chicks is assured by 
and our own breeding farn 
Because of our 344 million yearly chick capacity, 


banded, trapnested, heavy-laying strains 


Send two free 


WRITE NEAREST HATCHERY. 





@ INSIDE TRADE 
INFORMATION ON: 


How to use the steel square--How to file and set saws-- 


How to build furnitare 


to make joints--C. erpente rs 





etched 


912 


1e two 


TWO VALUABLE 


FREE BOOKS 
65 RARE AND LEADING BREEDS 


including 


WHITE LEGHORN Chicks 
from our large-type, ped igree 1 
wing-banded breeders, with 














<7 S< ) > 0dUS rZs 

oohern Ho they cost no more than ordinary chicks. Buy di SOSEERS CEI SES COWS eee 
id 303 eggs Tect from one of the world’s oldest and largest WHITE ROCK Chicks from 
hatcheries. Get chicks from pedigreed, wing- parent stock headed b adhe 


greed males from 200 t 300 
roduc- egg hens and sires from 250 to 
8 why 309 egg hens. Also chicks fror 
Mother Pedigreed BARRED ROCKS, 
REDS, WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTES, et« 


SEXED CHICKS 


. ale F sat: female 

chick Buy males for mea nales 
for eggs. Our own expert sex- 
ers guarantee 9O accuracy in 
sexed chicks. 


Dept. 80, Bloomington, Illinois 
~~. 80, Madison, Wisconsin 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE 2 FREE BOOKS 
‘CARD 


AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


NSIDE TRADE INFOR- 
anon for Carpenters, 
Builders, Joiners, Building 


Mechanics and all Wood- 
workers. These Guides give 
you the short-cut instrac- 
ay that you want--includ- 
ng new methods, ideas, so- 
Gia plans, systems and 
money-saving suggestions. 
An easy progressive course 
for the apprentice and stu- 
dent.A practical! daily helper 
=e Quick Reference for the 
aster worker. Carp@nters 
svexyubare are usin these 
Guides as a Helping Hand to 
Easier Work, tter Work 
and Better Pay. 


4 VOLS. $6 ee 


How to use a mitre box--How 
-How to use rules and scales--How 
arithmetic--Solving mensu- 
-Estimating strength of timbers--How 
sills--How to frame houses and roofs-- 
costs--How to build houses, barns, ga- 
How to read and draw plans-- 


13 and 17 on the stee! square--How to 


use 
build hoists and scaffolds- ie How to build stairs 


nterior trim--How to hang doors-- 


to lath--lay floors--How to paint-- 


ssistance for yourself, simply 
UPON b: below. 


ork 
arpenters and Builders Guides, i — = 7 days 
K. | will remit $1 in 7 days and $1 month ly unti! $6 


erwise | will return them. No obligation unless lam 








CO 

















AISE 200-332 EGG 
P. SIRED cureKs 64-Page 
Vitamin-fed, U.S. A ik | Mail Andel sO 
pullorum tested breed- “Helm’s free txtel if 0 
our new World Records,| Simplified] | | pA om 
gg Contests, Our Leg-] Poultry N 
Rocks, Reds, New Hamp-| Program’’ rruns 
able farmer chick rie 4 fs. 2 | Occupation 
rite for Catalog 


y Reference 


METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 











ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, 
EMPLOYMENT FOR FARMERS FOR FARM WOMEN PATENTS 
Men Wanted for Old Rawleigh Routes Horse Hair Wanted: 60c to 25¢ Per Knit the Modern Way. Revolutionary Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
which have paid our Dealers big for years. Pound. For Horse Tail and Mane Hair. invention simplifies art of home-knitting tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
Over 200 farm-home necessities. Old Ship Parcel Post or Express Now To the inexpensive Pikloom Speed Knitter. tion. Secure Free ‘‘Patent Guide", contain- 


established demand. Low wholesale prices. 
Good cash profits. No age limits. No lay- 





W. H. Sturges Co. 
Checks Mailed Promptly. 








Winner, South Dakota, 


Endorsed by nation’s leading magazines. 
For experienced or inexperienced Knitters. 


offs. If you will work steady for good pay, a Faster: Better: Perfect results. Free par- 

Write, Give age, references. Rawieigh Co. Bees—Good Side Line, Pleasure, Profit. ticulars about this amazing device cary 

Dept. D-159-SHW, Freeport, II. Send $1.00 for book, “First Lessons In ang Robidou, 1210 Warren, Dept. L, 

— Beekeeping”’ (new edition), and one year's San Fernando. Calif. 

Reliable Men or Women wanted to call subscription. Free literature. American aneedl —_ 

yn farmers. Some making $100.00 in a Bee Journal, Box M, Hamilton, Illinois. Wool C arding and "Washing. Old Bat- 

week. Experience unnecessary. Write : Soar dion anes ting, Fleeces, Feathers—Renovated, Re- 

MeNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us  covered—Batting, Pillows, Mattresses, 

(Ilinois. your cream. Forty seven years honest, Pads, expertly made. Free Circular. Mon- 
- dependable service. Galva Creamery foe Woolen Mills, Monroe, Mich. Since 

Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free Company, Galva, [llinois, and Kansas 1864 ° 

Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines City, Missouri, Peterson’s Creamery, St. a - — —— = 

ind Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Dept. Paul, Minnesota. Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 


CL, Memphis, Tenn. 


Don’t Hesitate to write for what you ‘find 
ind want in Successful Fai,ming’s Clas- 
ifted Sec tion this month and every month 





debts 
collected 
Collection 





We Collect Notes, 
everywhere. No 
Established 
Age 


Ac counts, 
charges 
30 years 
ocy, Somerset, 





all kinds 


Kentucky. 


wractical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
sooklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 


unless Dept. F-3, Chicago. 


May’s ? “ 
Remnants For Garments and Quilts. 





TRACTOR PARTS 
Trac tor Parts—New and used. Satisfac- ~~ 
tion guaranteed. Write for free 1943 cata- 
log. Used Tractor and Parts Co., Des 
loines, Iowa—219 Vine, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


struction 
Rented 


courses 
illustrated 
Nelson 
D-233, 





Tractor Parts, New and U ‘sed, All makes, 
rremendous savings. Write for free 1943 
atalog. Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co., 

burlington, Iowa. 


Write for Big, Free 1943 tractor | parts 








Correspondenc 
books, 
Exchanged 
faction guaranteed 
Complete 
bargain 
Company, 500 Sherman, 

Chicago 


Be An Auctioneer. 
able occupation 


Reppert School 
Decatur, Indiana. 


EDUCATION 





e “Courses and 
slightly used 
All Subjects 
Cash paid f{ 
details and 
catalog Free 


A. Pleasant, _ 


catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfac- and how to receive Home Study Course, 
tlon guaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- Fred 
ing Co., Dept. 5-43, Boone, Iowa. Box 18, 





Send for free catalogue 


of Auctioneering, ny, 


100 pieces 25c, 200—45c; 15 yard bundle 
$1.00 Postpaid. Samples Free 


Cagles, Terre Haute, Ind 











-In- 





SE 
~- TRACTOR FINANCING 
Satis- 

AL If The Note On Your Tractor, combine, 
Write corn picker, or automobjle is coming due 
Dept soon and it is going to hustle you to meet 

it—write or see us. We will refinance on 
payments to suit you or advance you more 
Profit- money. The cost is low and the transaction 


can be handled by mail anywhere in lowa 
or adjoining states. Stern Finance Com- 
736 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


ing complete information about 
procedure and selling inventions 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


“Inventor's Guidebook'’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 


patent 
Write 
Jacobson, 
330-D 


plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York 


Reasonable 
Registered 
Dept 


Patents Secured. Low cost 
terms. Book and advice free 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, 
713, Washington, D. ¢ 


c A. Snow & Co. Registered Patent 
Attorneys since 1875. Literature Sent Free 
Address 30 Snow Building, Washington, 
D. ¢ 


Bair x Freeman, Lawyers 
rrade-Marks 
1400 Fic ld Building, Chicago 


RABBITS 


Small Stock Magazine— America’s lead 
ing magazine devoted to commercial and 
fancy rabbit industry. Introductory, year 
50c: sample 10c. Dept. 8, Lamont, lowa 


Raise Highly-Profitable Angora Rab 
bits. Wool brings $6.50 pound. Plent 
markets. Send 25c for Literature, Instruc- 
tions, Prices 

White's Angoras, 


Patents and 


Ilinois 





Beaverton, Mich. 





Farmer's Trading Center 


Wad: 


TO DAIRYMEN They Fvaled ta theirlabiliys to ougasn ond ow 
| TEACHERS STUDENTS 





weigh ~ other breed of cattle on 
Send for our F REE yt - booklet “F; Secu- 
tity With Shorthorns” that tells how = 


Every farmer, ever 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This am: 

ing book tells all about my course ra 
how to know horses—how to break 
/ them—how to train them—how to 
sale. Ay Make money as a master horseman. 
Subscribe to the official ‘ Write for it today—F REE, together 
hors Worl put The Short- with my special offer of a course in 
id published twice Asay Breeding without cost to 
monthly. Subscription rates ‘ou. If you are interested in er 


$1.00 per yr. —$2.00 for 3 yrs. = Riding J eaddle horse, check here [) Do & 
today—now,. You'll never regret 


oy! scHooL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
it. 204-A Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


and T's 
PROpiTABie ANE Fa. 
SHORT 








PRODUCTION 
ised) Pale) | 











1.“The Essential Producer” —a practical, 


illustrated booklet showing the importance of FOR MORE EGGS 


dairy production to the war effort. » hernless. herdy cull Hayes Bros. high production 
' pA te ; pullets in great demand, and 

our large hatchery able to sat- 

isfy that demand. 20 varieties, sexed or non- 
sexed. Because of the meat situation, cock- 
erels also in demand. 100% alive arrival 
guaranteed. 45,000 hatched daily. Fair deal- 
woseucsnecacesecescesescesoss ecccscccscescces ing. Prompt service. Low prices. SPECIAL: 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB Heavy assorted sexed, our choice, $6.95 per 


45 Grove St., Peterborough, N. H. 100, 
Send me FREE copies of “The Essential Producer”, The Oldest Bull We Have For Sale Is: 


“Guernseys at Auction” and two full-color pictures 
TATTOO B-128......Born 7-23-42 


of Guernseys. 
My Name A nice individual and ready to ship! 
Write us about this good calf. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Route No. 1 Des Moines, lowa 


2. “Guernseys at Auction” —a complete list a mats } 

of Spring Sales. FREE trated ¢ 

3B. Two full-color pictures showing Guernseys POLLED HEREFORD ASS’N 

im pasture scenes. Suitable for framing. Old ¢ a Des M on 
Use coupon for this free material! 








HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
124 Hayes Building Decatur, Iinois 























SECRETARY WICKARD SAYS: 
“MORE EGGS AND MORE POULTRY MEAT!” 


My Address 
70 BREEDS | Chickens, ge: [ eed be ptr 
and ducks. ardy 
Northern and most profitable. Su or Quality 
baby chicks, eggs and fowls. LOW PRICE 
Fifty years in this business. Write today for 
Beautiful Golden Jubilee Catalog. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 826, MANKATO, MINN. 


Read this classified section thoroly. It a many 
offers which you can use in your home—on your farm— 

and for your own pleasure. Don't hesitate to tnquire about 
anything you see and want here. Each advertisement is 
guaranteed by Successful Farming to be as represented. 


FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











Supply this demand. Raise Calhoun’s 
cniel s for big egg and meat profits! Assorted 
leading money-making varieties; 
Sexed; Straight Run; Started Chicks. Cockerels 
Three top-notch matings, ewer 
Se ee y- Riae 
cockere ¥ A OG an 
SATISFACTORY CHICKS list. = Up 
Bp icin te waite Pokin Deckman. Peee Chreclar, Were POULTRY FARM and 
New Washington Hatchery Co., Box $, New Washington, Ohio HATCHERY, Box SF-4, MONTROSE, MO. 
LIVESTOCK 














Nursery Bargains, Minnesota Grown. 
Windbreak Trees—Colorado Blue Spruce, 
3 years old, $3.75 fe 100; 5 year old trans- 
plants, $6. .35 per 00. White Spruce, Pon- 
derosa Pine, Scotch Pine, and White Pine, 
2-3 years old, $2.45 per 100. Chinese Elm, 
American Elm, Green Ash, Black Locust— 
12 to 18 inches $1.69 per 100 all poapane. 

Free Illustrated catalog including fruits, 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs. J. V. 

Balley Nurseries, Dept. S$, Dayton’s Bluff 
Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Korean Bush Cherry, Something 
entirely new, from Minnesota State Fruit 
Farm. Big red cherries as large as Early 
Richmond on bushes three feet high. 
Hardy all over Minnesota. Many new 
hardy apples, plums, cherries, the Select 
Hansen Bush Cherries and many other 
new fruits and flowers. Send for beautiful 
new catalog Free. Brand Nursery Com- 
y, 432 East Division St., Faribault, 
Minn. 


Giant Dahlia Roots Free—With each 
order for Introductory Offer of Five roots 
large exhibition Dahlias, all different and 
aranteed, for only $2 60 postpaid (Cata- 
value $3.00) we include Free, two fine 
Dahlias value $1.00. Order Today request- 
ing Free Bargain Catalog. Oakleigh Gar- 
dens, Dept. SF, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Strawberry Plants—Certified, Hardy, 
Selected for yield Dunlap, Blakemore, 
Beaver, Aroma, Premier, Bellmar—200— 
$1.20, 500—$2.50, 1,000—$4.50. Giant 
Gem Everbearing—200—$2 -00, 500— 
$4.00. Mammoth Rhubar >—25—$1.00, 
Cumberland Raspberry—75—$2.00, Boy- 
senberry—20—$1.00, Thornless Boysen- 
berry—15—$1.00. Everything Postpaid. 

Rider Nurse ries 8, Farmington, Iowa. 


Rose Bushes—10 for $1—2-yr.-old field- 
grown, everblooming varieties. State in- 
spected. Want armloads of cut flowers? 
Order No, S—2 reds, 2 pinks, 2 yellows, 
2 whites, 2 two-tones. Send $1 bill Today 
to Tytex “Rose Nurseries, Tyler, Texas. 


Send No | Money. Pay “On Delivery. 
Certified plants. Frostproof—Cabbage, 
Onion, Tomato, *3b0, per. Any veer: 
Mixed as wanted. 200, 75c; 500 25; 
700, $1.50; 1000, $1.75; 5000, $7. 50. Wit 
for prices on larger lots. 

Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas 


Plant Assortment—200 Certified Frost- 
roof Cabbage, 200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 
5 Peppers, 25 Broccoli, or Eggplants, 
Brusse Sprouts, All $1.50 Postpaid. 

Express Collect $1.75 per 1000. Moss- 

packed. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 














Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas 


Pay Postman, Certified field grown Frost- 
Poo. $1 cabbage, onions, 200, 60c; 500, 75c; 

$1.25; 5000, $5. Tomatoes, te oahN 
and 1 exeplants, 200 200, 75c; 500, $1. 


mie Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas 


Geraniums—2 dozen plants postpaid, 
$1.25. Young and strong for yards and 
gardens. Ready for delivery rg 15th 
to June 15th. Any color or mixed. Buckley 
Geranium Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


Certified Gem Everbearing Strawber- 
ries. Heavy Yielding Choice Berries, 
Mastodon Everbeari ng. and Bellmar 
. Berne: Beno f2. Fy ae elder, Very Sweet. 
1 65¢; 


’ D. Ricketts, Combs, Kansas 


Sweet Glover Seed 8c Ib. Up. apetet 
Bromus l4c. Write for 4s ng pri 

list of other farm seeds. Grimm A itaita 
Association, co-operative, Fargo, N. D. 


9—Perennial Plants Only 30c (coin) post- 
poe. Strong, field grown, blooming size. 

lected varieties including: Delphiniums, 
Daisies, Dianthus, Lychnis. Satisfaction 
Guarant 














Novotny Gardens, Osage, Iowa 


Gladiolus; 25 Large, $1.00. 50 Medium, 

$1.00. 100 Blooming Size, $1.00. 2000 

vi $1.00. Five Varieties Labeled; or 
ixe 

Phalanx Gardens, Phalanx Station, Ohio. 


Dollar Bargains Postpaid, 200 Dunlap 
Strawberry, 20 Concord Grape, 25 Rhu- 
barb or 200 Chinese Elm. Catalog free. 

Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 











150 Mastodon or 
. 200 Dunlap, 
$1.00. Prompt 


‘Dollar Nursery, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


Dahlia Roots, Large, Beautiful Varieties, 
Labeled, Special, 13 tor $1.00 Prepaid.— 
Advise shipping date. Gilberts Gardens, 
Jefferson Street, Eau c laire, Wis. 


25 Lathiam, 25 Newburgh, Sweetest 
Raspberries, $1.85. 5 Delphinums 50c. 
6 assorted Dahlias 60c. Catalog Free. 
Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minne- 
sota. 


Strawberry Plants. 
Gem Everbearing, $1. 
nal Phi Blakemore, 
Shipm 





For Greater Efficiency in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 
allied nations urgently need all milk and 
meat United States can produce. Great 
coperemnsy with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of 
all milk breeds. Free literature on request. 
Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial 
gubsccipeen six months, 50c; one year 
$1.00. ilking Shorthorn Society, Dept. 
The 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, 
n 


Free To Horse Owners. Seve money. 

oe of harness and 

k delivery at honest 

trust you and ship on approval. In 

usiness 30 years. Thousands 0 isfied 

customers. Just send name and address 

today for Free bulletin. “Little Joe” 

Wiesenfeld, Box F-11, 112 West North 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Buy Shropshires—the twin- fae es 
twin- tbe poe sheep. Uns 
combined meat and wool gredettion. Both 
es of high quality. Beautiful type, 
ardy, grazers. Lambs grow and fatten 
readily. Write for breeder lists, free guide- 
book. American Shropshire Registry Assn., 
Box 18, LaFayette, Indiana. 


Increase Your Herd of Dairy Cows. Pay 
for the cows out of the milk and cream 
checks. One-third down, 18 months to pay. 
Transaction can be handled by mail any- 
where in Iowa or adjoining states. Write 
or see Stern Finance Company, 736 Des 
Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Save Barn Room—If 3 big strong cows 
produce as much milk as 5 small producers, 
you have two extra stalls for more cows. 

ig stro: Holstein cows give maximum 
use of all facilities. Write Box 2106, Hol- 
stein Friesian Association, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

















Loans to Buy Milk Cows, Farm Ma 
chinery and Equipment. Low cost finance 
p on seasonal or monthly payments up 
to 18 months. For complete information 
call or write, Federal Motor Finance, 808 
Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Guernseys. Tested, fine quality high 
rade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shippe 
.O.D. Express $30.00 each. Also a ow 

Holsteins. Inspection invited. 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1., So. St. Paul, Minn 


**How To Break And Train Horses’’— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It_is free; no _ Simply 
address Beery School orsemanship. 
Dept. 204, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Ohio Improved Chester White Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No 
igrees. War Took Help. Circulars, 


ces. 
Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ilinois 


America’s Leading Livestock Mage- 
zine. Serves entire arty $1.00 a year 
Trial: 6-months 50c. Breeder’s Gazette, 
Dept. 85, Spencer, Indiana. 


Make More Money with hogs. Monthly 
all-breed magazine tells how. Send dollar 
for year’s subscription. 

Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago 




















Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason 
able. On a@ oyovel. 4-H material. J. M 
McF erland: Vatertown, Wis. 


Famous O. I. C. Swine. Write For Breed 
ree and Circular. 
C. Vernon, Secy. Goshen, Indiana 


Don’t Hesitate to write for what you 
find and want. All advertisements in 
Successful Farming are guaranteed to be 
as represented. 














TURKEYS—GEESE | 


**Knoll’s’’ Broad-Breasted Bronze 
White Hollands, and Bourbon Red Tur- 
key Poults. From famous stock. Northern 
range-raised. Exclusive turkey hatchery. 
Get folder and special low prices with dis- 
counts. Knoll’'s Turkey Farm, Route 68, 
Holland, Michigan. 








Certified Tomato Fioatey Pa ee 
Rutgers, $1.50-500; $2.50-1, F B 
paper bt gy 4 yt as, 
Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Turghai Proso. Canadian Crown Proso: 
yield to 75 bushels seed; best poultry and 
livestock feed. Circular. 

Hillemann Farms, Windsor, N. Dak. 


Mossed, 








SQUABS 


Large White King Pigeons. 
Must sell to make room. These birds 
raised on our farm. 

Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 


Bargain. 


- FEMALE HELP WANTED 





Special Work For Women. Demonstrate 
lovely dresses in your home. Earn to $23 
weekly, and own dresses Free. No invest- 
ment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 54022, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Raise Turkeys The New Way. Make u 
to $3,000.00 yearly in your own back yard, 
Write for free information telling how. 
Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 
C, Columbus, Kansas. 


18-28 Pound Bronze Hens. 40-50 Pound 
obblers. Breast “ inches wide. Eggs 
$1. 00 each. $90 00 hundred. 

Stodghill’s Ranch, Terrell, Texas. 


HYBRID CHICKS 


Hybrids $$$$$ from Wayne White or 
Brown egg laying bybrids as hatched or 
sexed. Priced reasonable. Catalog. 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill. 











OLD GOLD—STAMPS 
WANTED 

Up to $1000.00 paid for rotary perforated 
eleven 1924 one cent green Franklin stamp. 
You may have this and many other valu- 
able stamps at home on some old letters 
Send 4c (stamps) for illustrated folder con- 
taining valuable information on ~~; i 1d 
a stamps, and amazing prices 

. A. Jasperson, Beverly Hills, California 
Coad $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash 
by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining C ompany, 1500-T ennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milk and Milk Products, by Eckles 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a book that 
gives up-to-the-minute information on 
chemistry and bacteriology of milk, on 
everyday dairy processes, on dairy prod- 
ucts manufacture, on dairy testing, on 
dairy piemetens. Illustrated, 380 pages, 
cloth, $3.50. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 
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Farmer's Trading Center 








fig. CHICKS! CHICKS! | 


Bec uaranteed big, strong 
Fluffy chicks. Guaran- 
teed complete satisfac- 


tion. From flocks 
culled, blood-tested un- 


der supervision of American Poultry and 
Assn.jlicensed inspectors. We pay all u 
postage if you send cash in full with Pp 


order; if we ship C.O.D. you pay 
postage. Send order today with cash 
in full—save money. You will be 
pleased with these quality chicks and 
sensational low prices. Prices subject 
to change without notice, 
Straight Cockerels Pullets 


etl bedi. os $9.90 $2.90 $16.90 

Barred, White, Buff 

Roce s.¢ Redeswnite §=§ 9.99 9.90 11.90 
3.90 17.40 


10.40 
10.90 11.90 12.90 


horns 
Anconas; Black, White 4 
a Minorcas 


Hampshire f 
white: Black Giants: 
Sit Wyandottes; 
Butt Orpingtons........ 

All Heavies, No Se 
Guarentee 5 “ $6. 90 
Any Breeds, No Sex Guarantee $4.90 
ADD Ie per chick when ordering less than 100. AA matings 
3c higher, but you get 10 extra chicks with each 100. AAA 
matings 5c higher, but you get 15 extra chicks with each 
100. We guarantee chicks will reach you 100% alive and 
guarantee 90% accuracy on sexed chicks. Order now. 

There may be a chick shortage. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Dept. 443 


m., Mi Minn’, Union City, Tenn. 
ail order to city nearest you 
Reference: Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington, Il. 


PULLETS 





PER /00 UP 











FREE BOOK explains how 5-step system of Bal- | 


LEGHORNS:REOS ‘ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-ORPS: ASSTD 


2 Mating Ss 
town, ties, $7.90 | fe amin a0 bea 
SEXED or 
STARTED 


MALES 


$890-; 300 


tele ge Wo," bee) Seis-D it of ET e), Ale 


and MORE PROFIT for YOU! 


Now more than ever you can profit from the egg laying 
capacity we have bred into Booth chicks. For 22 years we 
have maintained a large trap-nest breeding farm to im- 
prove the laying qualities of our flocks. 


Our birds have 


won over 1500 Trophies and Awards at National Laying 


ROYAL W. BOOTH © °2*es*s- 


For 1942 we had the highest average produc- 
tion of any breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks 
in all U. 8. Contests. All these hens were raised 
on our own farm. Thousands of their sisters and 
daughters are used to produce our chicks. 


*2500°° PER YEAR 


INCOME FROM EGGS ALONE 
“In the year ending Oct. 3lst my wife and I 
sold $2597.38 worth of eggs alone from 1100 
Booth layers. I have been a steady customer 
since my first order 7 years ago. I cannot say 
enough for Booth chicks.’’ A. W. Caylor, Tex. 
GET OUR NEW 4 COLOR FREE CATALOG 
before you order chicks. Shows many photo- 
graphs of our Farm and Breeding Pens in Nat- 
Colors. 


Discounts on Advance Orders 





* WINNERS OVER 
iSOO NATIONAL EGG 
CONTEST AWARDS 





anced Breeding and Flock Control can boost your 
cash profits from egg sales now, at no increase in cost 
to you. Much greater than average egg production 


tested flocks. Sexed chicks if you want them. Seeing is 
believing. A penny postcard to Allen Smith, Smith 
Brothers Hatcheries, 232 Cole St., Mexico, Mo., 
will bring your copy of this revealing book, free, 
so write at once. 


Orpingtons. 


STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


R. O. P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. 8. Ap- 
: . roved. We ship on dates promised. 
from farm flocks in 13 standard breeds, 100% blood- 5 tag Mag Bare Brown, White Lea- 
horns; Buff, Barred, White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; Hybrids; Giants; 
Pullets-Cockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers 
state. Get our low prices 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY « LENA, ILLINOIS. 


in every 





| | Helps prevent 





























T Also Turkey Poults, Baby 
— aga Sg 
- hk tells how to raise duc for RTED. 
a . PROFIT. Sent free. MEY POULTS. Al ~ 
p * The Ridgway Duck eee a 
Box 60 LaRue, Ohio wt 





clued & BERRY S New POULTRY BOOK 


ERRY’S Champion-Mated, Hand-Picked CHICKS, 
Breeds. 7 HY® 


KEY POULTS. All Iowa Inspected, BW D Tested. Over 400 
LOW PRICES. In Business 45 years. 

§ POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps appreciated. 
ERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bx. 104, CLARINDA. IOWA 





KILLS 


Toxite Rodive 


brooder 227% roosts and other breeding spans. s. Fats red 
mites, bed bugs, blue bugs, age chniar 

broader wines Use a commo' 

ment usually lasts for months. 

the gers germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 

several times a day and t. 

Ask your dealer or W 


nm garden piA—f One trea: 


above birds at nig 
RITE 


| [__ disease. TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MO. 








YERIDS. TUR- 





CLAY FARMS, 14 JAMIESON RD., 





MONEY IN ANGORA WOOL 

Pays $6.80 Ib. Raised anywhere. 
4 cash crops yearly per rabbit; steady checks. 
Illustrated catalog with wool samples 10c. 





Spokane, Wash. 





POUL TRY—CHICKS—EQUIPMENT—SUPPLIES 





White Rocks—$8.80. Decatur Special 
$5.80 per 100. C.0O.D. Many varieties 
sexed or non-sexed. Quick delivery. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed 100% alive arrival. Com- 
plete prices free on request. Decatur Chick 
Company, P. O. Box 29, Decatur, [llinois. 





Schlichtman’s U. S. Approved, Pul- 
lorum Tested Chicks. Per 100 Prepaid. 
Leghorns $8.90; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, $8.90; Assorted 
$5.95. Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. 
Free catalog explaining 2-week replace- 
ment guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, 
Appleton City, Missouri. 


Super-Quality ‘‘AAA’’ Big English Type 
White Leghorns. To 355 Egg Breeding. 
Prompt sbipments. Missouri approved. 
Bloodtested. Cockerels $3.50. Early dis- 
counts. Catalog and prices Free. ABC 
Farms, Box 125, Garden City, Missouri. 


Stouffer's Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- 
ed Flocks. White, Brown Leghorns, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Also sexed 
hicks, Get = prices. Heavy As- 
sorted, $7.95; ts $6.95; Leghorn Cock- 
rels, $3. 95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatch- 
ery, Ww addams Grove, Illinois. 


Super-Quality ‘“‘AAA’’ White Plymouth 
Rocks. Excellent for broilers. Lay like 
Leghorns. Prompt shipments. Heavy As- 
sorted $7.90. Early discounts. Catalog and 
prices Free. ABC Farms, Box 126, Garden 
City, Missouri. 

















Raise Capons. It's profitable. Army, 
avy, Hospitals need them. Electric in- 
struments available. Will teach you. It's 
sy. Send 10c for de. Simplex Capon- 
r, 6044 Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, 
inols. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Ty =gg- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $15.50. Cock- 
erels $2.25. Four ban, ks Old Pullets $27.00. 
J Sex Guarant 

fart! Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 


Big Husky Approved Chicks that pay. 

Large type White Leghorns. ROP Male 
latings. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 
100 Bloodtested. Winstrom Hatchery, 
Box D9, Zeeland, Mich. 











Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
rns. Hanson’s 300-Egg Foundation 
k. Approved AAA Funlets $15.95; 
nsexed $8.95; Cockerels $3.95. Postpaid. 
italog. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 





Free! Patterson's Step-by-Step Chick 
Ra ising Guide. New! Helpful. Money- 

‘! Send postcard for your copy to 
Pa tterson’s, Box 404, Villisca, Iowa. 


W hite Giant Chicks, Turkeys, Duck- 
zs, Goslings, Guineas. Eggs, Started 
rds. Catalog. Only caaliey stock. J. L. 

Peyton, Route 2, Box 743, Duluth, Minn. 


Baby Chicks $$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 
purebred varieties, 6 hybrids as hatched 
sexed. Priced reasonable. Cat 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne C ty, Il. 














Chicks $7.50 Per 100—Culled, blood- 
tested, bealthy, from day’s leftovers, 100,- 
000 hatching daily, (our choice) includes 
part pullets and males or unsexed. Order 
eee ae limited. Or your choice of 
White or Barred Rocks, Reds or Wyan- 
pong (guaranteed 100% delivery) $9.50 


Ren be Ballew, Box 6-276, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Limited Time. Immediate shipment. 
White Leghorns—$6.90. Pullets—312.95. 
3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn started = ana 
$18.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $6.90. Pullets—$9.90. Heavy As- 
sorted—$5.95. Surplus Assorted—$3.95. 
Left over cockerels—$2.95. Folder free. 
Our regular terms. 18 breeds. Send money 
order. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


Thousands of Missouri's AAA Missouri 
Approved chicks weekly. Large, lop-comb, 
Rose Lawn Strain high egg producing 
White Leghorns, Buff Minorcas, $9. 
Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.95; W hite, 
Barred, Buff Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Orpingtons, Reds, Giants, $9.50; illets, 
$11.90; Prepaid, Live arrival. Ideal Hatch- 
ery, Garden City, Missouri. 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include 
dealer’s name. Carbolineum Company, 
Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Buy Lantz Chicks. Thay eeeere for us 
on our own farm and will the same for 
you. Prices are moderate. Every chick is 
backed by an iron-clad livability guaran- 
tee. Send for folder today. 

Lantz Hatchery, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make 
Extra Profitable Layers, Quick Maturi 
broilers. Immediate Delivery. Per 
a wis AY y White Leghorns $8.95. 
Barred, ocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Gri ions, le -Rox $8.95. Free Catalog. 
mt — ery, Box 403-D, Fulton, 




















issouri 


Super-Quality ‘‘AAA’"’ Chicks:—Best 
trapnest pedigreed, 300 Egg Bloodlines. 
Missouri Approved. Bloodtested. Prompt 
shipments. 100% live delivery. Assorted 
$5.90. Liberal early discounts. Also sexed 
chicks. Beautifully illustrated catalog and 
prices e. ABC Farms, Box 124, Garden 
City, Missouri. 
Bush's Money-Making AAA Chicks. 
20 breeds. Thousands weekly. Limited 
Time. Surplus broiler cockerels $3.95 up. 
Sexed Pullets $12.95 up. Big English White 
Leghorn Started Pullets to 4 weeks $20.95 
up. Free catalog 

Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 


Chicks on Credit. All Leading Breeds. 
Also sexed chicks and hybrids. Our large 
production means real cut prices on lowest 
priced standard grade up to R.O.P. pedi- 
gree sired. Catalog Free. Tilmer Thomp- 
son Hatchery, Elmore, Minn. 














Broilers and Eggs—Production must be 
increased. You can do it with better bred 
chicks, like DuBois chicks. Their profit 
making ability is established by sound 
breeding and careful selection—proved for 
thousands of customers. You can do it by 
starting a brood for broilers early—keep- 
ing your brooders going steadily. We hatch 
all the leading breeds, sell them at reason- 
able prices. Sexed or nonsexed chicks. 
Write for Free Catalog Today. DuBois 
County Hatchery, Box 910-C, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 


Uncie Sam Wants 200,000, 000 Extra 
chicks this winter. Start fast growing, 
quick feathering ¢ ‘onrad chicks right away 
for early broilers. Make your brooders do 
double duty. All leading breeds from se- 
lected, production bred flocks. Let my 
Hatchery to Customer Plan save you ic to 
3c per chick. Sexed or nonsexed chicks. 
Liberal guarantee. Write today for Free 
Catalog. Conrad's Jackson County Hatch- 
ery, Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. 


Clover V alley Cc hicks, 1 5. Approved — — 
Pullorum Tested $7.40 up. ousands 
weekly. From one of America’s oldest 
established hatcheries. 36 years breeding 
experience to help you get production 
needed now. Rocks, Reds, W yandottes, 
Orpingtons, Big English-type Leghorns 
and other profitmaking breeds. Get Free 
Catalog, 14 day protection guarantee. 
Clover Valley oultry Farm, Box 12, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free hand- 
some catalogue, colored pictures showing 
Lakenvelders; Polish; iamburgs; An- 
dalusians: Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Hou- 
dans; Minorcas; 11 beautiful varieties 
Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; 
Spanish; Buttercups; Langshans; Anconas; 
Orpingtons; Rhode Islands; New Ham 

shires; Brahmas; Lamonas; Turkens; 10 
varieties Hybrids. Murray McMurray 
Hatchery, Box 21, Webster City, Iowa. 


Pullets:—White Leghorns, White Egg 
White Romans, White Rocks or New 
Hamp Whites. Range Size (fully feathered). 
Also 4 week old, or 3 week old. Prices 

25c up. Also day old Pullets and unsexed 
chicks 7 7‘4e to 1l5e. Pictures and Catalog 
Free. Rucker’s Breeding Farms, Dept. 
6-255, Ottumwa, Iowa, or Dept. 9-255, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


Immediate Delivery. “Limited time. 
Thousands weekly. Our regular terms. 
Folder free. Libera) guarantee. Bloodtested 
Approved stock. White Leghorns, An- 
conas, Minorcas—$6.90. Pullets—$12.95. 
3 to 4 weeks started White Leghorn Pullets 
—$18.95. Rocks, Reds, Or splngtone. Wyan- 
dottes—3$6.90. Pullets—$9.90. Heavy As- 
sorted—$5.95. Surplus cockerels—$2.95. 
Send money order. Squaredeal Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Read the advertisements in Successful 
Farming. You are bound to find something 
that will especially suit you and ft your 
pocketbook. 











Buy Iowa Master Breeders Chicks For 
Championship Egg-Production and Profits 
right on your own farm. Bred from All-time 
World's egg laying record and contest 
winning strains. Hold all-time world record 
for egg-production in official laying con- 
tests for R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, and 
other high records for Leghorns, Rocks, 
etc. because we ——— in each breed we 
sell. That's why for broilers, fryers, roast- 
ers, or layers, they'll do the job for you in 
producing more eggs and poultry meat in 
America’s Food for Victory program. 20 
leading breeds. Sexed chicks if desired 
Reasonable prices. Right now, special 
early order discounts for 1943 delivery 
Order today . . from one of America’s 
largest and oldest genuine poultrv breeding 
organizations. Get prices, literature Free 
Write Lowa Master Breeders, Inc., Dept. 
20, Sioux City, lowa. 


Jumbo Giants are the great double-duty 
breed. Biggest meat breed you can buy 
Enable you to get the most from present 
wartime demand caused by meat ration- 
ing. Maples Jersey White or Black Jumbo 
Giants are from U. 8. Approved 100° 
bloodtested parent stock. Famous Marcy 
Farm Strain bloodlines. Make largest, 
finest capons and market birds. Bring 
premium prices on best markets. Get 
prices, breeding background, information 
on Jumbo Giants and 13 other great 
“Maples” breeds. Postcard brings free 
catalog that tells what others have done 
with this sensational strain. Write Mrs. Ada 
Heck, The Maples Inc., Box 1, Pittsfield, 
i. 





Think of Each Egg as Ammunition— 
ammunition for the men behind the guns. 
Then you'll see how important the produc- 
tion of eggs and poultry meat is. You'll see 
too how important it is to start with chicks 
from stock proved for production ability— 
chicks like Seymour Chicks that satisfy 
over 40,000 customers year after year. 
Write for Free Catalog telling all about our 
many orsemans breeds. Sexed or non- 
sexed chicks at very reasonable prices. 
Write Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 
44-C, Seymour, Indiana. 





Free Book “How to Manage Poultry for 
Extra Wartime Profits’’ will help you pro- 
duce more meat and eggs for your country 

earn profits for yourself. Write for it 
also facts about Davis Big Barron and 
English type Leghorns. Flocks improved 
by addition of pedigreed stock. Also, many 
other leading breeds of “Championship 
Breeding.”’ Davis sells quality at lowest 
possible prices—gives 14 day guarantee 
Sexed or nonsexed chicks. COD shipment 
if wanted. Write Davis Poultry Farm, 
Route 18C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Tom Barron White Leghorn Chicks. 
Largest Leghorns and best layers, Low 
xrices. Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, Box 
2, Richfield, Pa. 





While you are busy raising the food 

to win the war, we are devoting all 

of our efforts to supplying the 

armed forces with hundreds of 

thousands of Fyr-F yter Extinguish- 

ers. As long as Hitler and Hirohito 

occupy fire's position as En- 

emy No. 1, we will continue 

to devote our entire output 

to helping Gght these Axis part- 

ners. When Hitler and Hirohito 

are extinguished we will be able 

to supply you with even better 

and finer Fyr-F yters to protect 
your property against fire. 


We will also have openings 
available for ambitious men to act as 
distributors for Fyr-Fyters. Make a 
note of our name now, so you will 
know what make of extinguisher to 
buy when victory is won or where to 
write if you would like a profitable 
Fyr-Fyter distributorship. Clip this 
article and save. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 72, Dayton, Ohio 


mone: ATI 


KEEP ‘EM CUTTING 


Axes can help lick the Axis ! Axes 
are important to farm production! 
Takecareof them. Sharpenthem cor- 
rectly. Use them properly for faster, 
easier chopping. 

Let Peter McLaren’s 84 page “Axe 
Manual” help you and your new 
hands get the most from your axes. 
10c at your hardware store or 
send 10c to Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
4944 James St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLUMB AXES LAST LONGER! 


A Plumb Axe keeps its edge 
better, cuts cleaner and 
quicker. The head is one- 
piece steel perfectly bal- 

anced with tested hick- 
ory handle shaped for 
easier chopping, 

A Plumb Axe is 

ALL quality. 











Dr. Naylor’s 


MEDICATED 


, TEAT DILATORS 


The dairyman's standby for 
treating scab teats, cut and 
bruised teats, obstructions. 


eat o 


The Only Soft iidtiens Dilaters 


Packed in Antiseptic Ointment 
Large pkg. $!. Trial pkg. 50c 
At dealers’ or mailed postpaid 


H. W. NAYLOR CO... MORRIS, N. Y. 
Dependable Veterinary Products 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 


UNIVERSAL 


STEERING AXLE 
SUPPORT AND agi 
SEAT EXTENSION 


























WATER LEVEL 


1. As my tractor seat and steering wheel 
were so low that I could not sit comfortably 
to handle the machine, I changed them as 
(Illustration 1). I raised the seat post 
added to the height of the steer- 


support, and in_ the 


shown 
six inches, 
ing shaft 

shaft placed a diss 
as shown Seat post 


steering 
joint 
shaft can 


arded universal 
and steering 
be adjusted quickly to suit any driver, and 
to work longer hours 


R.S., N. Dak. 


this makes it possible 
with less fatigue. 
season I used homemade 


2. Last 


pressed alr 


com- 
made from an old 


tank. I cleaned the 


sprayer 


automobile gasoline 


tank thoroly so there was no gasoling 
cause explosion and then soldered a val 
stem into the tank (Illustration 2). I fitt 
the filler hole with a solid cap and rubb 
gasket. At the other end of the tank | 
soldered a hose connection and clamped 

I fitte 
the hose with a regular shoit spray rod 
nozzle, with spring-controlled cutoff 
valve. With spray dope in tank and fill 
cap in place, a few strokes with the ti 
pump put in pressure enough for the jo! 
A light tank like this cannot stand 
pressure, but it works fine for 
a few trees that can be 
ground and a stepladder. The 
carried around 
shoulder and attached to the 


i... 2e0, 


short length of spray hose in place. 


a lot 
a garden ai 
» sprayed from tl 
tank can b 
strap over the 


tank.—V. H 


with a 


3. To provide very easy-running bearings 
for a line shaft or any shaft with a consider- 
able load, I roller 
bearings from a wrecked car (Illustratic 

3). Blocks of any convenient form can be 
used to hold bearings, but the method is 

shown. The split block clamped down o1 
bearing holds the shaft rigid] 
in position, well-lubricated _ roller 
bearings waste very little power in frictior 


J. B. S., Pa. 


have used discarded 


assembly 
and 


4. I think my pig brooder is just about 
good and cheap as anything I have seen. | 
cut a barrel in half, after drivi: 
hoops down tightly and tacking 
I then cut a doorway six inches hig! 
as shown (Illustration 4) and fitted 
electric light socket to barrel head insid: 
With a 75-watt light in the socket, cor 
siderable heat is provided. We have five « 
these, and the pigs run back and forth 
chicks do in their brooders.—D. T. 
Nebr. 


wood 
to eat 


stave. 


5. Levels and such instruments may not b 
at hand, and right now a person may not 
always be able a level. I have found 
I can level a circle nearly a hundred feet in 
diameter with a length of garde: 
I drive a stake and bind one 
the garden hose to the stake. 
with water, I can strike the levels at an 
point within reach of the from tl 

water level in the upturned ends (Illustra- 
tion 5). A short length of ¢ 
tubing can be used in ends of hose 
there are no couplings on the hose, 
water seeks its level in the 


to buy 


5( )fi 01 
end 
sy filling hose 


hose. 


hose 


lass water gaug 
where 
and as 
tube, a very ac 
curate job can be had with low-cost equip- 
ment.—C. R. H., Zowa 

I find an old vacuum tank from a cai 
very good to have in my workshop. I tool 
all the working parts out of the inside and 
put a small faucet at the bottom, filling i 
with lightweight oil. I fastened it to th 
wall by two metal straps tightly fasten 
tank. Whenever I 
| have it R. ( 


need ( leat 


.N., Kaz 


around the 
oil on my tools. 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug 
gestions are not returned; those usedin the 
magazine will be paid for promptl y.—Editors 
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‘How dramatic nation-wide tire test 





i ewan 


AET 





launched America’s synthetic rubber program 


RE iis 
~ —_ a ae 


A tew of the many companies that bought Ameripol tires in 1940 end 1941: 


UFE INSURANCE CO. . . . AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. . . 


oos 


ORK TELEPHONE CO. ... PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO... . PET MILK 
CORP. . . . RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY . . . SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Fl RST iN RUBBER 
.« STANDARD BRANDS, INC... . SWIFT & COMPANY ... THE TEXAS 


5 


Wee 


18 months before Pearl Harbor, a lot 
of far-seeing Americans knew what 
was going on. For one thing, they 
knew about synthetic rubber. They 
felt that America ought to start a real 
program for making it. So hundreds 
of them bought B. F. Goodrich Silver- 
town Tires in which more than half 
of the rubber was Ameripol, the B. F. 
Goodrich synthetic. These were the 
first tires made with synthetic rubber 
ever sold to American car owners. 
Hundreds of leading companies and 
private citizens bought them and tested 
them on all kinds of roads. And these 
new tires passed the test! The Borden 
Company was one of many reporting 
more than 30,000 miles of wear! 


Today another test is going on. In 
service with our armed forces synthetic 
rubber is meeting tests that peacetime 
could never provide. Because of the 
“know how” gained before the war, 
B. F. Goodrich is producing synthetic 
rubber goods today that more than 
overtake the Axis’ 20-year head start. 
Tires now built with less than one 
pound of natural rubber, tank treads, 
airplane De-Icers, bullet-sealing fuel 
tanks, and hose are just a few uses for 
America’s new man-made rubber. But 
remember this, please: there still isn’t 
enough. So the Army and Navy are 
saving rubber, just as you are! 


You can buy tires if you need them. 
For your work is second to none. Your 
farm must produce at top capacity, for 
the “battle of food” must be won be- 
fore victory can be expected. Do as you 
have done in the past. Insist on “the 
best tires on earth’’—B. F. Goodrich 
tires. And—when synthetic tires be- 
come available—remember this. We 
have had more experience building 
tires with synthetic rubber than any- 
one else. We’ve had more experience 
testing them under actual operating 
conditions. That’s why, if you buy 
synthetic rubber tires in the future, 
B. F. Goodrich will still be able to 
assure you tops in wear, in traction 
and in safety. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD... THE BORDEN CO.... J. I. 
...+ GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO.... GENERAL BAKING 
ULF OIL CORPORATION ... GEO. A. HORMEL & CO....INGERSOLL- 
. . KELLOGG COMPANY ... NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM... 
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Here’s real help in your wartime problems 


@ This new farmers’ handbook—just off the press— is 
packed with useful farm facts, profusely illustrated,and 
easy to read. You'll find a host of helpful suggestions 
for wartime farm management; the latest engineering 
advice on operating and maintaining your tractor, car 
and trucks; information to help you get work done 
faster and easier. There are many hints for the home- 
maker, and chapters of interest to every member of the 
family, both young and old. Your Standard Oil Man 





Wartime Tractor Tune-Up and Main- 
tenance. Sound advice by agricul- 
tural engineers, in ‘‘digest’’ style for 
the busy farmer who wants further 
facts when facing present-day main- 
tenance problems, 


To Make Tires and Tubes Last 
Longer. The very latest suggestions 
by expert tire men to help you get 
the longest mileage, and insure 
proper care of your ‘‘rubber’’— for 
yourself and your country. 





Care of Your Car and Truck. Just 
what to do to keep these necessary 
vehicles rolling for the duration; 
ow you can avoid unnecessary 
breakdowns and delays and prevent 
loss of parts, now so hard to replace. 





Home Canning Kinks. How to use 
the new types of jars and caps to best 
advantage and prevent loss of needed 
foods when canning time comes 
around. 


has a copy for you. Ask for it the next time he calls. 
Or, if you prefer, drop him a card or phone him. Be 
sure to get your copy right away and read the many 
illustrated articles, written by authorities and pub- 
lished in the interest of better farming. From cover to 
cover, you'll find this book both instructive and enter- 
taining—well worth keeping for ready reference. 
Here are a few of the many important subjects fea- 
tured in the pages of this bbok—Dawn to Dusk: 





How to Destroy Harmful Insects. 
Suggestions for the use of insect ex- 
terminators in the dairy, home and 
field. Scientific information to help 
maintain maximum production, 


Games for the Whole Family. A gal- 
axy of home games, including those 
to play when friends drop in, and 
for sport on holidays and in idle 
time. Official rules for playing horse- 
shoes and softball. 


Fishing, Hobbies, and Household 
Hints. Numerous pages devoted to 
these subjects to entertain and inter- 
est all of the family 


Many Other Chapters, chock full of 
wanted facts, including calculating 
tables for the quick solution of farm 
problems. Remember, your Standard 
Oil Man has a copy for you. 





SERVING FARM FRONT FIGHTERS 


Help Uncle Sam: Buy more War Bonds and Stamps. Oil is ammunition... use it wisely. Drive under 35—share your car, 





